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‘THE BURNES FAMILY. 


‘ gers of Montrose, and head of the family of which I am now 
writing, were brother. In -the first joprabfithe contury 
James Burnes married a-daughter ofaAdsiee chief 
magistrate of Montrose, and? ity due contsey. 

children, nine of whom lived to ‘be ‘adiilts.. OK th nine 
childron the four eldest were sons. The M4t-] named 
James, after his father; the secohd Adafh, gftet. be. 
grandfather; the third Robert; and the -foirth: Algxander, 
after whom called I know not, bat thefe could have bgsn no 
Detter name for one who was destined to do great things in 
the countries watered by the Indus and bounded by’ the Cau- 
casian range. He often used to say, in later daye, that he 
found hi» name a help to him. In Afghanistan he was always 
known ss “ Sckunder Burnes,” and Sekunder (Alexander) 
las becn a gréat name in that part of the world ever since the 
@roat days of the Greek occupation. 

Mr. James Burnes was, I have said, a burgess of Montrose. 
He was a man greatly respected by tho townspeople, both for 
his integrity and ability, and he camo to be provost of the 
borough, and recorder or town-clerk. For many years he 
took an active part in the,lqcal politica of the place, and there 
were fow places in which local politics occupied so much of 
the time and tho thous-hts of the good people of a country 
town. The influonce of Provost Burnes was, of course, grent 
in the borough. It was no small thing for s candidate for the 
representation of Montrose and its dependencies to have the 
Burnes interest on his side. He was not a man to forsake 
hia principles for gain; but there wasp «ronson, Adri 
four stout clever boys pressing 1 
eager to make their fortanes, 
hisenfluence to good accouns, for, the 
He wns sory useful to Mr.sHame,, 
was woll diaposod to be useful-to 
truth, the tide of liberal Loregetoem 
at that time; and oven, the chi grime worthy burgess's 
household were no indifferent, pasaing events, but 
had their barsts of politieal excitement nee tht their ekters. The 
acquittal of Queen Caroline produced as grent 2 fervour of 
exultation in that distant seaport town a2 it did in Weat- 
aningter or Hammersmith; and one of the Burnes boys, who 
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had at a very early age habituated himself to keep a diary, 
then recorded in its pages: “November 14, 1820, News 
came of the rejection by the House of Lords of the Bill of 
Pains and Ponalties against the Queen. No schooling on 
account of it . . . Nevember 15. A most brilliant illumina- 
tion took place in Montrose and the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, an account of the glorious triumph the Quoen had 
obtained over hor basco and abominable accusers, Many 
devices were exhibited, one in the Town-hall with a green 
bag all tattered and torn; in another window, a figaro of tho 
Queen, with the word ‘ Triumphant,’ and above it ‘C. R.’ Tho 
display of fireworks was unlimited. Two boats were burnod, 
and some tar-barrels, and upon the whole it did great credit 
to Montrose.” 

‘The writer of thir journal was Alexander Burnes, the third 
earviving son, then fifteen years of age, and a rtudent in 
the Montrose Academy, the head-master of which, Mr, Cal~ 
vert, had something more than a local reputation as a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar and a highly successful teacher— 
as men taught in those days with tho book in ono hand and. 
the scourge in the other. Ho v-as a clever, in some respects, 
perhaps, a precocious boy; and had learnt as much in tho 
way, both of classics and of mathematics, as most promising 
striplings of his age. He had read, too, rome booke of 
history, and a few of the masterpieces of English pootry. 
He belonged to a debating society, and way not altogether 
unskilled in disputation, Like other high-spirited boyr, he 
had taken part in conflicts of a more dangerous character 
than mere conflicts of words, and fought some hard battles 
with the boys of the town. Altogether, though not to be ac- 
counted a prodigy, he was youth of high spirit and geod 
promise, and had in him some of the atuff of which heroes 
are made, 

But I can find nothing in the record of Alexander Burnes’s 
early life to warrant the conclusion that the bent of his mind 
towards foreign travel was then in any way discernible. What 
little I can find in his papers rather bears the other way. I 
havo before me a collection, in his own writing, of tho 
he delivered at the “ Montrose Juvenile Debating Society,” 
the thesis of one of which (proposed by himself) is, “ Whether 


reading or travelling is most advantageous for the acquisition 
of knowledge?” To this the “ juvenile debater” replied: “ My 
opinion on the present subject is, that reading is the most ad- 
vantageous for the acquisition of knowledge.” And then he 
proceeded to illustrate this opinion, by reading to the meeting 
an interesting extract from the recently published travels of 
the African traveller, Belzoni. Having done this, he said: 
“ Now, to have it in our power to amuse ourselves any night 
we please with the book which .contains all theee disasters, 
without the labour which has been encountered, shows in the 
clearest light the advantages derived from that most delightful 
and pleasing amusement, reading.” This is charmingly ilo- 
gical. The young debater forgot, in his enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the book that had given him so much pleasure, that 
there could have been no “reading” in this case if there had 
been no “travelling.” Certainly it would have been diflcult 
to cite a more unfortunate illustration of the views of tho 
juvenile speaker. It ix possible that when, in after life, ho 
came to gather up his ideas a little more compactly, he be- 
thought himself of the mistake he had made, and remembered 
that it is an essential condition to the “ acquisition of know- 
ledge” from books of travel like Beloni’s, that there should 
be Belzonis to write them. 

Neither, indeed, is there anything to indicate that the 
desires of young Alexander Burnes at that time tumed 
towards a life of military adventure in the eastern or the 
western worlds. Of the hundred» of cadets who year after 
year went out to India at that time in the service of the East 
India Company, only an exceptional few were moved by 
any impulses of their own to enter the Indian army. The 
choice was commonly made for them o» a matter of con- 
venience by their parent» or guardians; and the case of Alex~ 
ander Burnes was no exception to the rule. The success of 
Mr. Hume was that which decided the choice of the worthy 
burges» of Montrose, for it afforded at once a great encourage- 
ment and a material aid. The eldest hope of the Burnes 
family, James, wa» destined for the medical service—that 
service in which Mr. Hume had so rapidly made « fortune— 
and was pursuing his studie. in London, with a view to an 
Indian career. Adam, the second, was training for the law in 
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his native burgh. And Alexander, by the assistance of Mr. 
Hume, was to be provided with » cadetship, as soon as he was 
old enough to take up the appointment. When, therefore, 
the young student was within a few weeks from the com- 
pletion of his sixteenth year, he was sent up to London in & 
Dundee smack; and having arrived there on the 14th of 
March, 1821, ho was oa tho following day introduced by Mr, 
Hume to Mr. Stanley Clork, a member of the Court of 
Directors, and was told that his name had been duly ontered 
for a ondetship of infantry on the establishment of Bombay. 
‘He spent two months in London, studying under the well- 
known Oriental profewor, Dr. Gilchrist, and watched over by 
Mr, Joseph Hame, who gave him good advico of all kinds, 
and acted as his banker ; and then, on the 16th of May—his 
birthday—he attende | at the India House, and formally took 
the oath of allegiance. 


Tt way « matter of pleasant family arrangoment that the 


, eldent brother, James Burnes, who had been appointed an 


assitant-<urgeon on the Bombay ostablishment, should gail in 
the same vessel with Alexander ; ro they embarked together, 
early in June, on board the good ship Sarah. Of thin vovage 
there are abundant records in the young cadet’ journal, many 
pawages of which exhibit considerable discermnent of cha- 
Tacter, and no light powers of description, But it must 
suffice here to state that, after an uneventful voyage, tho 
Sarah wrrived at her destination, and that, on the 21st of 
October, 1821, thee two young Montrosians found them- 
selve~ on the beach of Bombay, with very little money in 
their po ‘kets, and with very slender intorest; but with tout 
hearts, clear hoadn, and that determination to make for them- 
selves careers in the public service which, in tho days of the 
East Indie Company, carried 6o many members of ur middle 
elas»en in India straight on to fortune and to fume, . 

The brothers were soun separated. On tho 13th of No- 
vember, James Burnes was gazetted to do duty as an assixtant- 
surge with the Artillery at Maloongah. Four days before 
this, Alesander’s name had appeared in General Orders, by 
which he was ported to do duty with the It Battalion of the 
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Brd Regiment of Native Infantry at Bombay. On the 19th, 
he recorded in hi» journal that he had ‘ commenced his mili- 
tary career,” and appeared on parade. From that day he 
made steady progresa in his profession. He applied himself 
sedulously to the cultivation of the native languages. He had 
continued on board ship the studies which he had commenced 
under Dr. Gilchrist in London, and now he supplemented his 
literary pursuits by making and steadily adhering to the rule, 
to converse with his native servants only in Hindostaneo; and 
on the 8th of December he wrote in his journal: “ Ever since 
T ordered my servants to address me in Hindostanee I find my 
improvement very great, and I am persuaded that there is no 
mothol more effectual in acquiring the language than the one 
I am at present pursuing, for it unites the theoretical and the 
practical. Having migrated from my own country, and being 
rather of @ curions and searching disposition, I have begun to 
gain a much information concerning the manners, customs, 
Taw», and religions of this people—a Sendy not only amusing 
and interesting, but I “zhly instructive; for what ie it that 
mukes a man, but a knowledge of men and manners?” Thero 
was nothing which a man might not achieve in India, who 
thus set himself to work in the right way. There was proof 
of thi» even then before the young “ unposted ensign.” He 
had carried out with him, as most young men carry out, 
letter. of introduction to the Governor and other influential 
people of the Presidency. The Governor at that time was 
Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, whove kindness and affability 
of manner won tho heart of the young soldior at once. ‘The 
Governor,” he wrote home to his tamily at Montrose, “re- 
esived uy with great politene:», and invited u» to the most 
pplendid fate I had ever beheld, and did not behave in a ‘ How 
do? manner, but was extremely affable and polite, which, 
mmong a party of a hundred, aud for the most part generals 
and great men, was 8 great deal... A few weeks ago a 
grand public ball was given to Sir John Malcolm, on his 
leaving India,* to which I had the honour of receiving an in- 
vitation; but where it came frum I know not. It was, if 
anything, grander than Mr. Elphinstone's féte, and held in a 
honso built for the purpose, about the size of the old Council 
© Bee awe, Memour of bir John Makolm, sol, i page 211. 
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22, House st Montrose, illuminated with lampe from top to bottom.”* 
There must have been something in all this greatly to inspire 
and encourage the young Scotch eubaltorn, for Malcolm him- 
self had risen from the same smail beginning, and now his 
name was in every man’s mouth, and all were delighting to 
do him honour. What might not any yonng Scot, with the 
right stuff in him, do in India? In all directions there was 
encouragement and assurances not likely to be thrown away 
upon a youth of young Burnes’s lively imagination. A Mon- 
trose man had sent him out to Indis in Edinburgh man ¥ as 
now at the hend of the Government of Bombay; a Glasgow 
man was Governor of the Madras Presidency ; and now tho 
eon of an Enkdale farmer was receiving the plaudits of all 
classes of his countrymen, and returning for a while to hi+ 
native land, a sucee~sful soldicr and a succesful statesman, 
amidst a whirl of popularity that might have fully satisfied 
the desires of the most ambitious hero in the world. 

But to young Alexander Burnes the encouragements of the 
fature were not greater than the consolation: of the present. 
“*T like the country amazingly,” he wroto to Montrose, “ and. 
as yet am not at ull desirons of a return to my own land. 
Here I have everything to be wished for—plenty of time to 
my-elf, a gentlemanly commanding officer, and soveral very 
pleasant brother-officer.” But he added, for thoughts of 
home were still pulling at his heart. * how dearly should 1 
like to see little Charley or Cecilia trudging into my canvas 
abode—Iut, ah! that is far beyond probability. However, 
I may yet ree Charley in India, for ho seeins a boy made 
for it.” 

Thoughts of active service soon began to stir his mind, 
Thore was a prospect of a war with China, and tho young 
soldier way cager tu take part in it. “There has been a most 
dreadfal disturbance,” he wrote to his parents, on the 30th of 
April, 1822, “botween the powers of China and tho East 
India Company within these few months; 60 all trade botween 
these countries is now at a stop, and nothing scems more 
inevitable than wat, for it is in everybody’s mouth, and every 
person is anxious to go. I hope I may be sent. If I am not 
sent along with my regiment, I shall certainly volunteer ; for 
if a man does not push on he will never see service, and, of 
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course, will never be an officer worth anything. Whst wil 12. 
the poor old maids of Montrose do for want of tea?” But 
the excitement passed away. There was no war. And so 
young Aloxander Burnes fell back peacefully on his Orioutal 
studios, and with such good success, that at the beginning of 
May, 1822, be went up for an oxaminstion in Hindostanee, 
and fornd that ho paved for an interprotership. “Iwas 20 
delighted,” be wrote in his jonrnal, “that I could scarcely 
contain myself.” A fortnight bofore, be had been posted to April 16, 1888. 
the 2nd Battalion of the U1th Regiment of Native Infantry, 
but as the interpretership of that regiment wax not vacant, he 
applic, without success, to be removed to another corps, 
Any disappointment, however, which he might have felt about 
this was soon removed by the necessities of action; for 2 few 
days afterwards his regiment was ordered to Poonah, which a 
few years before had been the capital of the Peishwah, and 
was still in the bloom of its historical associations. It was 
with no common intorost that ho repeatedly visited the battle- 
field of Khirkee. “ The plain whore the cavalry of the Peishwah 
charged I galloped over,” he wrote in hi» journal, “and I can 
scarooly imagino a botter place for cavalry to act than this, 
for scarcely a nullah intersects it.”* 

The timo passed very pleasantly at Poonah. “ It is a most 
delightful place,” he wrote, “and I like the Deccan amazingly. 
I have joined the 2nd Battalion of the 11th Bombay Native 
Infantry, which in point of discipline is not surpassed by any 
regiment in tho servico, . . . In point of officers there was 
never, perhaps, 2 more gentlemanly and pleasant set of men 
assombled together in an Indian Native Corps—in a word, I 
have got into a regiment that <lelights me, and naturally makes 
my timo pass delightfully. . . .” Governor Elphinstone was 
then at Poonah, contributing by his hospitalities to the general 
happiness, and stinmalating the youth of the station, by his ex- 
ample, to deeds of horois sportsmanship. Here young Barnes 
fleshed his maiden spear during a hog-bunt of three days’ 
duration. Here, too, he began the study of the Persian 
language. ‘I have been strenuously advised to begin Per- 
sian,” he wrote to his friends at Montrose, “aa it will im~ 
prove my Hindostanee, and, perhaps, add greatly to my 

* Bee ante, Memoir of Mouatateart Eiphinstons, vol. £ 
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success; for on the 7th of January, 1823, his name ap- 
peared in General Ordors, gazetted as interpreter of the Ist 
Eixtra Battalion, which happened to be posted at Surat. Hoe 
‘was, with one exceptian, the only ensign in the Bombay Army 


who held such an appointment. This was great promotion; 
but in the following year a brighter prospect still expanded 
before the young soldier. On the general reorganisation of 
the army, by which each bsttalion was converted into a 
separate regiment, with = separate regimental staff, Lieu- 
tenant Burnes, then little more than eighteen years old, 
was offered the regimental adjutancy. The offer excited him 
greatly, and he wrote: ‘Behold son Alexander the 
most fortunate man on earth for his years! Behold him 


Lieutenant and Adjutant Burnes of the 2ist Regiment, on 

an allowance of from five hundred to six hundred rupees a 
month.” ‘The appointment had been offered to him by his 
friend Colonel Campbell. ‘‘ He did not think,” wrote Burnes 
to Montrose, “that I would accept the situation, for my life 
in India has been so much devoted to study, that he conceived, 
and correctly too, that I was aiming at some political situation. 
I soon undeceived him, by telling him that I found my abilities 
greatly turned to that direction, but that, nevertheless, I was 
ready for anything else. . . . No man in his sound senses 


From the journals which he kept in this year, a lively im- 
pression may be gained of the young soldier’s state of mind. 
A conviction waa growing upon him that, notwithstanding 


give me a tolerable knowledge of Arabic. Before many more 
months elapse, I purpose making a visit to Persia, and, if pos- 
sible, Arabia; that is to say, if my ciroumstances will allow, 
aa I feel confident of remaining amongst the inferior class of 
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I do at present, I may in time accumulate something; but it 
is eo expensive studying, thet that keaps me from saving what 
Tought. . . . . L expect to reach the height of preferment in 
this service, and only think my short life will hinder me from 
it” “September 4... . If » speedy retum to my nativo 
land (say ten years) be not effected, I can entertain little hopes 
of living to an aged man. In constitution I may be robust, in 
body I am very weak, slender, and ill made, and if it be trac, 
as I have often heard them say, ‘I was born before my timo.’ 
‘This they tell mo, and as my grandfather's house was tho 
place of my birth, I begin to think ro. If thie is tho case, it 
accounts for my shape. I was very sthall whoa born, and, 
indeod, so munch oo, that they beptised me throo daya ater my 
birth, that I might not die nameless, which, according to 
superstitious peoplo, ia bed. I am different from all around 
me I all gymmastic and athletic exercises. I liko 
@rgument moch—a jolly party ay, now and then; much 
study, Sar eae patel ts history, but dislike novols 
rch pada My abilities are confined, but ss my 
mind expands th ay “aoe to Sate, I was very dull at 
school, and a dolt. I ought not to havo been 2 
voli, althoagh T glory in the profession, for I am too fond 
of pen and ae phar th T have of lato been deeply 
Seer aay own mind the strange opinions I bogin to 
Petibe ceed wistcas edith reel aironaoe avec tage 
+ + +. Would to God my mind were settled on this traly im- 
portant subject ! Could I be convinced fully of it, I would not 
believe in « future state, but it is an improbable thing to 
imagine God has made man gifted with reason, after his own 
image, and yet to perish. It ia madnoss to droam of it. My 
ideas may be very barbarous, but I do not see that a man’s 
happiness can be increased by his knowing there is a tribanal, 
«+ « [lead = happy life, much more so than the generality 
of my companions, but I entertain differont ideas of roligion 
daily, and am sfrsid they will end in my having no religion at 
all. A fatelist I am, but no atheist. No, nor oven a deist. 
‘No—what shall I call it ?—s sceptical blockhead, whoso hoad, 
filled with ita own vanities, imagines itself more capablo than 
it in” “ Octobor 16. My saeond year in Tia bang now on 
the eve of completion, I think i full time to remit money to 
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my father in Europe ; consequently sent 2 hoondes to Bombay 1888. 
for 246 rupees to Messrs. R. and Co., which, with former re- 
mittances, makes up a sum somewhat short of 502 This I 

have desired to be transmitted home to my father directly, or 

to J. Hume, Esq., M.P., for him... .. .. I am thinking 
‘within myself how vary gratifymg this will be to my father, 

who could not certainly expect much from me, and particularly 

at present, when I am on reduced allowances.”” 

The power of gratifying this laudable desire to remit money 
to his family in England was well-nigh checked at the outset 
by what might have been 2 serious misadventure, for which 
he would have long reproached himself. In those days there 
‘was still a good deal of gambling in the army, and in a luck- 
leas hour young Burnes was induced to play at hazard, He 
thus records the incident in his journal: “ October 17, ‘I 
have lost a day,’ This day my feelings were put more to the 
test than any other day during my existence. G. and H. 
called in upon me in the morning, and as we are all very fond 
of cards, it was proposed by G. to play at hazard. I declined, 
on the plea, first, of its being daytime; and secondly, on its 
Leing too much of a gambling game for me. ‘The first I gave 
up, being master of the house, and in the second I yielded, 
provided the stakey were low. A quarter of a rupee was pro- 
poaod, and we got on very well for some time, till G., be- 
ginning to lose, went very high. This induced me also, I 
Jost 1500 rupeen, and it was on the increase every tura up of 
the cards, It was proposed at this time (it being past the 
dinner-hour) to give up after our rounds. H. and G. played, 
and I reduced it to about 800 rupecs, My turn came, and I 
lost. I was upwards of 1000 rupces in arrear. G, proposed 
once more, I agreed, I gained from H. and G., and when 
it came to my turn, I owed 500 rupees. I dealt out the cards, 
G. gave me a card, and went 50 rupees on ten cards at table, 
and. lost 350 rupees.” The upshot of the game was, that 
Burnes regained his money, and found himeelf with a balancé 
of 18 rupees in his favour. But he had won much mous than 
this, “Ihave got such a moral lesson,” he added, “that I 
never intend handling cards at a round game for some time, 
and I am ashamed of myself, and shall ever be 20. ‘I've lost 
aday.’ I could scarcely place the cards on the table, I got so 
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nervous. No wonder. I had at that time lost my pay for half 
ayear. Had I lost 1500 rupees, where would my prospects 
of sending money to my dear father have been? What is 
more than all, these gamblings derange my head and prevent 
me bestowing proper attention on my Persian studies,” 

He gambled no more after this, but continued to apply 
himself steadily t0 the study of the native languages and to 
his military duties ; and he soon made rapid progress in hia 
profession. In 1825 there were threatenings of war with the 
-Ameers of Sindh. There had been a repetition of those border 
forays which might have resulted in the devastation of Cutch, 
and s British force was equipped for the coercion of the 
marauders. To this force Alexander Burnes was attached as 
Persian interpreter, and he was afterwards appointed to the 

’s department, which permanently re- 
moved him from the sphere of regimental duty. Writing 
from Bhooj to his early friend and patrou, Joseph Hume, in 
July, 1825, ho gave the following account of his condition and 
prospects :* “ You must yourself be well acquainted with the 
Present state of India to the eastward, and I can give you no 
more favourable accounts regarding the Bombay Prosidency, 
as @ ceanation of hostilities at Burmah can only be the signal 
for a declaration of war with the Ameers of Sindh, our north- 
weatern neighbours, Loan, perhaps, inform you of some par- 
ticulars which may prove interesting regarding this and the 
adjacent province of India. About four or five years ago the 
nobles of Cutch called in the British Government to assist 
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with the approbation of our Government; the Rao waa de- 
posed, and his son raised to the mumud, with a Regency of 
five persons, of which the British Resident is one, A subsi- 
diary force of two regiments was established, and the Cutch 
Durbar agreed to pay half, In April, 1825, a body of marauders 
invaded the province from Sindh, but they were not entirely 
natives of that country, many of the discontented of this pro- 
vince baving joined them. Be it sufficient to say that there 
was little or no doubt of thoir having received grest support 
from Sindh, They plundered the whole of the country around 
Bhooj, and, from the insufficieney of our force, actually cat 
‘up six hundred of the Rao’s horse within four miles of camp. 
Mine baits Wits doabt bh iat Fl, wm ake bottom of 
it, some time olapsed before any attempt was made to dislodge 
them, it being considered pradent to wait the arrival of troops. 
Another native regiment and some regular cavalry have been 
added to the brignde; and Captain Pottinger, the Resident, 
has just told me that letter bas arrived from our agent at 
Hyderabad mentioning the march of a division of the Sindhian 
army, chiefly composed of Beloochees, and amounting to four 
or five thonend uléu, aad every hour confine aera Tithe A 
tert treaty with this nation may be patched up, but 2 wa. 

inevitable ere Jong, and the want of officers and troops will be 
the cause of much expense to the Company..... I am 
proud to say that the same good fortune which I had at the 
commencement of my career seems still to attend me, and that 
the late disturbances in Cutch have elevated me from the 
regimental to the general Staff, having been sppointed 
Quartermaster of Brigade to the Cutch Field Force, If you 
‘were to inquire of me how this has come about, I could not 
tell you, for I hardly know myself, The Brigadier of the 
station (Colonel Dyson) sent for me while I was Aoting 
Adjutant in April last, and asked me if I would become his 
interproter and Staff, vacating my own acting appointment 
under the hope of Government confirming his nomination. As 
I was only an Acting Adjutant, I consented, and fortunately 
Tam confirmed in one of the appointmantz, which makes my 
pay and sllowances 400 rupees a month. I should have liked 
the interpretership, but as the Staff ia 400 rupees alone, I am 
very fortunate, and have every probability of retaining the 
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situation for « long time, although it is only styled a temporary 
arrangement. If Sindh is invaded, an officer in the Quarter- 
master-General’s department has a grand field opened to him. 
‘My pecuniary concerns are thus in a very thriving way. I 
have already sent home 2501, and have more af my command. 
T am 5002 betier off than soy of my shipmates, whose letters 
of credit were in general five times the amount of mine, but 
then"I have been very fortunate. I am not indebted in any 
way to the Governor, and the Commander-in-Chief has de- 
prived me of both Quartermastership and Adjutancy, when 
recommended both times by the Commanding Officer, and the 
latter time by a Lieutenant-Colonel even. I must confess that 
chance have done much for me against such opposition, 
but I am also greatly indebted to Colonel Leighton, who has 
stood by me.” 

In a later letter the story is thus resumed: “I continued 
may study of the languages,” he wrote to an old achooifellow in 
the West Indies, “and mastered the Persian, which brought 
me to the notice of Government, and I was selected from the 
army to be Persign interpreter to a field force of eight thousand 
men, under to eras the Inde = tenttenke the territory 


aero eucuated at the delta of that great river, ; 

i to which I was attached did not advance; the cam- 
paign terminated in 1825; but during its continuance I had, 
in tho absence of other duty, devoted my time to surveying 


and geography, and produced a map of an unknown track, 
for which Government rewarded me by aa appointment to the 


involved political difficulties at the moment. I did, however, 
so much, that I blush to sound my own praises, The mb- 
stantial part of them is, that they have removed me entirely 
to the diplomatic line, as assistant to the Resident in Cutch, 
which ia foreign state, in alliance with the British, close on 
the Indus, I is difficult to draw a parallel between European 
and Indian eituations; but, if one is to be made, I am what is 
called Secretary of Legation, and on the high road, though I 
aay it myself, to office, emolument, and honour, I have now 
briefly sketched out my career. My pureuits are purely lte- 
rary, and confined to investigating the antiquities of Asia and 
the wonders of this people. I have been tracing the mag- 
nanimous Alexander on his Quixotic journey to these lands 5 
and I shall set out at the end of 1880 to traverse farther 


Macedon followed their Jeader. Being an accredited agent 
of the Government, I have their support in all these wander- 
ings; #0 you see that I have hung the sword in the hall, and 
entered the Cabinet 2s a civilian. . . . My great ambition,” 

i am inying Uy a fow spare tures +n 
td wy hetaoeas Stabs aad coat Tbe Leet a oantcabon 
like you, how doubly joyous would I roam among the rains 
of the capitol, the relica of classic Athens, and the sombre 
grandeur of Egypt! These, and all the countries near them, 
are in my mind’s eye; I think, I dream of them; and when 
I journey to my native land, my route will traverse them sll. 
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together with a batch of horses that were to be forwarded to 
his Highness as a present from the King of England. It was 
neopssary that the letter and the horses should be forwarded to 
Lahore, under the charge of a British officer. Sir John Mal- 
colm was st this time Governor of Bombay. He was full of 
enterprise and enthusiasm ; he had himself been a great tra- 
velier; and he was the one of all others to appreciate the 
achievements and to sympathise with the aspirations of such 


the young Bombay Lieutenant for this important duty, and 
the Supreme Government readily endorsed the recommenda-~ 
tion. But although the man had boon chosen, and chosen 
wisely, there was much discussion respecting the manner of 
the mission and its accompaniments, and very considerable 
official delay. “It is part of Sir John Maloolm’s plan for the 
Prosecution of my journey,” wrote Burnes to the family at 
Montrose, in September, =) 1890, “that T quit Bombay before 
the Government make any arrangements for my voyage up 
the Indus to Lahore.” “Th these days wo know every foot of 
the ground, and such « journey as Burnes was about to un- 
dertake belongs ‘only to the regions of cbmmon-place; but 
when Burnes, at this time, wrote about “ the noble 
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Bat the Ameers were offiirusiful of our designs. They be- 
Heved that Burnes had cottie to spy the nakedness of the land, 
‘With all the clearness of prophecy, they saw thet for the 
English to explore their country, was some day for them to 
take it, So they threw all sorts of impediments in the way 
of Bumes’s advance. “We quitted Catch,” he wrote to Sir 
John Malcolm, “on the 20th of January, 1831, and encotm- 
tered every imaginable difficulty and opposition from the 
Amears of Sindk. They first drove us forcibly out of the 
country, On’s second attempt they starved us out. But I 
was not even then prepared to give up hopes, and I ulti- 
mately gained the objects of pursuit by protracted negotia- 
tions, and voyaged safely and successfully to Lahore.” Aftor 
he had once entered the Panjab, his journey, indeod, was 
quite an ovation, “ My reception in this country,” he wrote 
to bis mother, on the last day of July, ‘has beon such as was 
to bo oxpected from a Prince who has had so high an honour 
conferred on him as to receive presents from our gracious 
Sovereigu. Imumettiately that I reached his frontier he sent 
a guant of horeemen as an honorary c-cort, and announced 
any arrival hy a salute of eleven gua from the walls of the 
fortresses I passa. But what is this to the chief of Bahwal- 
pore, lower down, who came all the way to Cutch to meet 
ime, and with whom I had an interview, announced by eighty 
guns?” The mission, whieh had reached Lahoro on the 18th 
of July, quitted it on tho 14th of August; and Burnes pro- 
ceodadl to Sindah, to ive an account of hin embassy in person 
to the Governor-General, who was then, with bis secretaries, 
residing in that pleasant and salubrions retreat. 

Lord William Bentinck received the young traveller with 
characteristic kindness, and listened with the deepest interest 
to the accollnt of his adventures. He listened to the account, 
not only of what tho youn Bombay Licutensut had done, but 
alo of what he desired to do. Before he had started on this 
journey, Burucs had cherished in hi» heart the project of » 
still grander exploration—the exploration which was eventually 
to achieve for him fame and fortune, “ Lhavea vast ambition,” 
resent, that rewlt is powdble, however respamibie for the policy here denounced. 
mack to be deprecated” ‘The sagecity He fui only tu exeeute the order of the 


uf thin Ie undeniable; but it is tu Te Govermuent. 
observed that Hurues wav un me degree 
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1882. he wrote from the banks of the Jhachum to the “old folks at 
home,” “to cross the Indus and Indian Caucasus, and paes by 
the route of Balkh, Bokhara, and Semarcand, to the Aral and 
Caspian Seas, to Persia, and thence to return by sea to Bom- 
bay. All this depends upon circumstances ; but I anapeot that 
the magnates of this empire will wish to have tho result» of my 
present journey before I embark upon another.” He was right. 
Bat, having communicated the results of this journey, he 
found the Cabinet st Simlah well prepared to encourage 
another enterprise of the same character, on ® grander scale. 
“The Home Government,” he wrote to his sister, on tho 28rd 
of September, 1831, “lave got frightened at the designs of 
‘Bussia, and desired that some intelligent officer ~hould be sent 
to acquire information in the countries bordering on tho Oxus 
and the Caspian; and I, knowing nothing of all this, como 
forward and volunteer precisely for what they want. Lord 

« Bentinck jumps at it, invites me to come and talk personally, 
and gives me comfort in a letter.” ‘I quit Loodhianah,” he 
said, a few weeks later, “on the 1st of January, 1882, and 
Proceed by Lahore to Attock, Caubul, Bamecan, Balkb, Bok- 
bara, and Khiva, to the Caspian Sea, and from thence to 
Astrecan. If I can but conceal my design» from tho officers 
of the Russian Government, I shall pass through their terri- 
tory to England, and visit my paternal roof in the Bow 
Butts.” 


isso, After a few more weeks of pleasant sojourning with the 
‘The journey t0 yice-regal court, Alexander Burnes started on his long and 
Hekhare “hazardous journey. He received his passports at Dolhi two 
daye before Christmas, and on the 3rd of Janusry, 1883, 
crowed the British frontiers, and shook off Western civilisa- 
tion, He was accompanied by 9 young assi 
named Gorard, who bad already carned for himeclf a naine by 
his explorations of the Himalayabs, and by two native attachés, 
—the one, Mahomed Ali, in the capacity of a surveyor; the 
other, a young Cashmeree Mahomedan, educated at Delhi, 
named Mobun Lal, who accompanied him as moonshoe, or 
secretary. ‘Traversing again the country of tho “five rivers,” 
and making divers pleasant and profitable explorations ‘in the 
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footeteps of Alexander the Gireat,” in the middle of March the 
travellers forded the Indus, near Attock, took lexve of their 
Bikh friends, and became guests of the Afghana. Thare were 
at that time no jealousies, no resentments, between the two 
nations. The little knowledge that they had of us, derived 
from the fast-fading recollections of Mr. Elphinatone’s mission, 
‘was all in our favour; and we in our tum believed them to be 
cheerful, simple-minded, kind-hearted, hospitable people. 
Along the whole line of country, from Peshawur to Caubul, 
which cannot now be even named amongst us without « 
shudder, the English travellers were welcomed as friends, 
From the Afghan capital, Burnes wrote, on the 10th of May, 
1882, to his mother: “ My journey has been more prosperous 
than my most sanguine expectations could have anticipated ; 
and, instead of jealousy and suspicion, we have hitherto been 
caressed and feasted by the chiefs of the country. I thought 
Peshawur a delightful place, till I came to Caubul: traly this 
is s Paradiee.” His fine animal spirits rose beneath the genial 
influences of the buoyant bracing climate of Afghanistan, 
How happy he was at this time—how full of heart and hope 
—may be gathered from such of his lettera 4s reached his 
friends. With what « fine gush of youthful enthusiasm, 
writing to the family at Montrose, to which his heart, un- 
travelled, was ever fondly turning, he describes his travel- 
life on this new scene of adventure. “.. . . We travel from 
hence in ten days with = caravan, and shall reach Bokhara by 
the Ist of July...... If the road from Bokhara to the 
Caspian is interrupted by war, of which there is a chance, I 
shall be obliged to pass into Persia, and in that event must bid 
farewell to tho hope of seeing you, as I must return to India 
The countries north of the Oxus are at present in a tranquil 
state, and I do not despair of reaching Istamboul in safety. 
They may seize me and sell me for a slave, but no one will 
attack me for my riches. Never waa there a more humble 
being seen. I have no tent, no chair or table, no bed, and my 
clothes altogether amount to the value of one pound sterling. 
You would disown your son if you saw him. My dress ia 

Asiatic, and since I came into Caubul has bean changed 
to that of the lowest orders of the people. My head is shaved 
of ita brown locks, and my beard, dyed black, grieves~~as the 
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Persian poota have it—for the departed beauty of youth, I 
now eat my meals with my hands, and greasy digits they are, 
though I must say, in justification, that I wash before and 
after meals. . . . . I frequently sleep under a tree, but if 5 
‘Villager will take compassion upon me I entar his house. 
never conceal that I am a European, and I have as yet found 
the character advantageous to my comfort. I might assume 
all the habits and religion of the Mahomedans, since I can 
now speak Persian as my own language, but I ehould buve lees 
Liberty and less enjoyment in an assumed garb, The people 
Amow me by the name of Sekundar, which is the Persian for 
Alexander, and s magnanimous name it in With all my 
assumed poverty, I have a bag of ducats round my waist, and 
bills for as much money as I choose to draw. I gird my loins, 
and tie on my sword on all occasions, though I freely admit I 
would make more use of silver and gold than of cold steel. 
‘When I go into a company, I put my hand on my heart, and 
say with all humility to the master of the house, ‘ Peace be 
unto thee,’ according to custom, and then I squat myself down 
on the ground. This familiarity has given me an insight into 
the character of the people which I never otherwise could have 
aequired. I tell them sbout steam-engines, armies, ships, 
medicine, and all the wonders of Europe, and, in return, they 
enlighten me regarding the customs of their country, its 
history, state factions, trade, &e., I all the time appearing in- 
different, and conversing thereon ‘ pour passer le temps’. . . 
‘The people of this country are kind-hearted and hospitable; 
they have no prejudices against « Christian, and none against 
our uation. When thoy ask me if I eat pork, I of course 
shudder, and say that it is only outcasts who commit such 
outrages. God forgive me} for I am very fond of bacon, and 
yay mouth waters as I write the word. I wish I had some of 
it for breakfast, to which I am now about to sit down. At 
present I am living with a moet amiable man, a Newab, 
named Jubbur Khan, brother to the chief of Caubul, and he 
feeds me snd my companion daily. They understand gastro- 
nomy pretty well. Our breakfast consists of pillaw (rice and 
meat), vegetables, stews, and preserves, and finishes with 
fruit, of which there is yet abundance, though it is ten months” 
oki Apples, pears, quinces, and sven melons are preserved, 
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and ss for the grapes, they are delicions, They are kept in 
small boxes in cotton, and are preserved throughout the year. 
Our fare, you see, is not so bad as our garb, and ke a holy 
friar, we have sackcloth outside, but better things to line the 
inside. We have, however, no sack or good wine, for I am 
too auinb 66 = politician: to, dak: wane Sn &:, Mshowedan 
r+ + » » 1 am well mounted on 2 good horse, in case 
T should find it nocessapy to take to my heels, ‘My whole 
baggage on earth goes on my mul, over which my servant sits 
supercargo; and with all this long enumeration of my condi- 
tion, and the entire sacrifice of all the comforts of civilised life, 
I never was in better spirits, and never less under the influence 
of ennué. . . . . I cannot tell you bow my heart leaps, to seo 
all the trees and plants of my native land growing around me 
in this country.” 
When Burnes and his companions quitted Caubul, the 
Newab Jubbur Khan, who had hospitably entertained and 


continuance of their journey in safety and comfort, and bade 
them “ God speed” with a heavy heart. ‘I do not think,” 
said Burnes, “I ever took leave of an Asiatic with more 
regret than I left this worthy man. He seemed to live for 
every one but himself.” He was known afterwards among our 
people by the name of “tho Good Newab ;” and the humanity 
of his nature waa conspicuous to the last. 

Having quitted Caubul, the English travellers made their 


Kooloom, and Balkh. This was the route explored by those 
unfortunate travellers Moorcroft and Trebeck, of whom Burnes 
now found many traces, and whose sad history he was enabled 
to verify and authenticate. It was a relief to the young Eng- 
lishman to find himself in the territory of the King of Bokhara, 
whose evil reputation had not been then established, ‘As we 
were now in the territories of « king,” he naively recorded in 
the history of his journey, “we could tell him our opinions, 
though it had, perhaps, been more prudent to keep them to 
ourselves.” 

After 2 sojourn of three days at Balkh, which had many in- 
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the Court of Directors, who had opportanely one of their 
banquets et the London Tavern. Before the weck was out, 
he was in a whirl of social excitement ; he was fast becoming 
a Hon—only waiting, indeed, for the commencement of the 
London season, to be installed as ons of the first magnitude. 
“‘Thave been inundated hy visits,” he wrote to his mother, 
“from guthors, publishers, societies, and what not. I am re- 
quested to be at the Geographical Society this evening, but I 
defor it for a fortnight, when I am to have a night to myself. 
. .. All, all are kind to ma. I am a perfect wild beast.— 
‘There’s the traseller,’ ‘There’s Mr. Burnes,’ ‘ There's the 
Indus Burnes,’ and what not do T hear, I wish I could hear 
you and my father, and I would despise all other compli- 
ment.” Tam hilled with honours and kindness,” ho said, 
in another letter, “ and it is a more painfil death than starva- 
tion among the Usbeks." In all this there was no exnggora~ 
tion, The magnates of the land were contending for the pri~ 
vilege of a little conversation with “ Bokhara Burne.” Lord 
Holland was eager to catch him for Holland Howe. Lord 
Lansdowne wer bent upon carrsing him oft to Buwood. 
Charles Grunt, the Prevident of the Bourd of Contrul, sont 
him to the Prime Minister, Lord Grey, who had long confi- 
dential conferences with him; and, to crown all, the King— 
William the Fourth—commaniled the pre-enco of the Bombay 
Lieutenant at the Brighton Pavilion, ant hstened to the story 
of his travels and the exposition of his views fur nearly an 
our ancl a half, 
The acount of the i 
interesting: and anmusi 


ervion, as recorded in his journal, i+ 
Well, Thase been an hour and 
twenty mimutes with William the Fourth, and eventtul ones 
thes have been, It iy not likely that J shall have many inter- 
swith rosalty, oo Dimas de prolis in this, the first one, 
From the Castle Square yate I] was taken to Lord Freteric 
Fitzclarence, who led ine to the Chinese Mail, where 1 ant for 
twenty minutes till the King transacted his ‘business with Sir 
Herbert Taylor. ‘Tuhe a book,’ said Lord Frederic, ‘from the 
shelf and umuse yourself;’ and one of tho first I pulled down, 
wa—what? ‘ Burnes’ Justice’ This was Indicrous—was it 
but justice that I ehould see the King, or what? ‘Mr. 
Burnes,’ cried a page. I passod through two rooms; a large 
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hall was thrown open, and I stood, hat in hand, in the presence 
of King William. ‘How do you do, Mr. Burnes? I am 
most glad to see you; come and sit down—take a chair— 
there, sit down, take a chair.’ The King stood but I sat, as 
compliance is politeness. There was no banding of knees, no 
Kissing of hand, no ceremony ; I went dressed as to a private 
gentleman. I expected to find a jolly-looking, laughing man, 
instead of which, William looks grave, old, careworn, and 
tired. His Majesty immediately began on my travels, ands 
deairing me to wheel round a table for him, he pulled his chair 
and sat down by mine. Hereon I pulled out « map, and said 
that I hoped his Majoaty would permit me to offer the ex- 
planation on it, I began, and got along most finently. I told 
him of the difficulties in Sindh, the reception by Runjeet, &o., 
but William the Fourth was all for politics, so I talked of the 
designs of Russia, her treaties, intrigues, agencies, ambas— 
sadora, commerce, &., the facilities, the obstacles 

the advance of armies—I flew from Lahore to Caubul, from 
hse paabe ctepee t+ Pre gat eet che 
dred questions to his Majesty. The King then got up, took 

mp to 2 EK maps sad mae me B) cree 3. secvad tins, 
and turning round to me, asked a great deal about me per- 
sonally, ‘ Where wore you educated?’ ‘In Scotland, Sir.’ 
What is your ago?’ ‘Twenty-eight, please your Majesty.’ 
¢ Only twenty-eight! What rank do you hold?’ I replied, 
that I was only a Lieutenant in the Army, but that my situa~ 
tion wan political ‘Oh, that I know. Really, sir,’ com- 
menced the King, ‘you are a wonderful man ; you have done 
more for me in this hour than any one has ever been able to 
do; you have pointed ont everything to me. I now see why 
Lord William Bentinck places confidence in you; I bad heard 
that you were an able man, but now I know you are most 
able. I trust in God that your life may be spared, that our 
Eastern Empire may benefit by the talents and abilities which 
You possess, You are entrusted with fearful information : 
you must take care what you publish, My ministers have 
been speaking of you to me, in particular Lord Grey. You 
will tall his Lordship and Mr, Grant all the conversation you 
have had with me, and you will tell them what I think upon 
the ambition of Russia. . . . I think, sir, that your sugges- 
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tions und those of Lord William Bentinck most profound ; 
you will tell Lord William, when you return to India, of my 
great gratification at having met so intelligent a person as 
Feces Llp having brought 
these matters before the Cabinet. Lord Grey thinka as I do, 
that you have come home on e mission of primary importance 
—second only to the politios of Russia and Constantinople. 
« Lord Grey tells me that you have convinced him that 
Sur position in Russia ia hopeless.’ So continued King 


* Good morning, sir; I am truly happy to have seen 
you. You don’t go to India yet,’ do. de. I took my de- 
parture, and, while threading the passages, a page ran after 
me, by desire of the King, to show me the Palaco; but I had 
Been it.” 

He was now hard at work upon his book. He had written 

many lengthy and valuable official reports; but he hed little 
experience of Literary composition for a iacgee publio than 
that of a bureanersey, and he was wise enough to discern 


manusceipt—painfully, in one sensq, owing to the failure of 
his sight, but with the greatest interest and delight. “Inver 
read anything,” he wrote from his chambers in the Albany 
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to Alexander Burnes, “ with more interest and pleasure; and 


favour.” But although Mr. i bestowed these 
praises on the work, he was fain to do his young 
friend good service by iticining the work in detail, 


any attention to them when unsupported, but will be 
by the opinion of people who know the taste of this town, 


against 

which lack the general effect to which you ought always to 
look. es feet of Shee ences = oat 6 of this 
kind should be in the highest degree plain and sim 
reader who has perused the preceding Memoir of Mr. Elphin- 
stone, may remember how, in the preparation of his own book 
of travels, he had steadfastly adhered to this critical tenet ; 
but whether naturally, or against nature, I do not undertake 
tosay. My own impression is that he had brought his native 
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mount duty of simplicity, perhaps he did not sufficiently re- 
member that a “fastidious public” may be a small one. “To 
gain the confidence and good will of his reader,” he ssid, “a 
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tset, fine sentiment, every general reflection, and every sign of sit 
aabitions styl show bo eareflly excluded.” A hard lesson 
this for m young writer; and thers was much more of the 
samo kind; sound and excellant advice, altogether past dis 
pute, and in accordance with the best critical canons. But 
‘Mr. Elphinstone lived to see these severe literary doctrines 
utterly set at naught by « younger race of writers—lived to 
seo & “fastidious public” take to ita heart Zothen, as the 
most popular book of travels ever published in modern times, 
‘Nor was the only praning-knifo applied to the exuberance 
of the young writer that which wea wielded by the experi- 
enced hand of such chastened writers as Mr. Elphinstone, 
the official knife was also applied to the manuscript in the 
Seoret Department of the India House, This was, doubtless, 
in a Titerary sense, disadvantageous to the book; bat, after 
undergoing these ordeals, it came out under the auspices of 
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in that momentous epoch, thet some one should appear amonget 


in the man himself to increase the interest which his know- 
ledge of these strange countries excited. He was young in 
years, but younger still in appearance and in manner, When 
‘he said that he had been thirteon or fourteen years in India, 
Lord Munster ssid to him, “ Why, that must have been nearly 
all your lif.” ‘There was a charming frechnow and naiveté 
about him—the reflexion, it may be said, of a warm, trus 
hheart, in which the home affections had neyer for s moment 
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been dormant. The greatest happiness which his success gave 
to his family, and might enable him to help them. He had 
striven in vain, and his father had striven also, through Sir 
John Malcolm and others, to obtain s cadetahip for his brother 
Charles; but now this great object was readily obtainable, and 
the young man, who had been waiting so long for this pro- 
motion, received, as a just tribute to his brother, an appoint~ 
ment in tho Bombay Army, which others’ influence had failed 
to procare for him. 

‘He remained at home until the spring of 1835; and then, 
with mingled feelings of hope and regret, he set hin face again 
towarda the Kast,* His sojoum it®England had been attended 
by so many gratifying and flattering circumstances, that to one 
of his impressionable nature it must have been » continual 
delight from the first day to the last. Among other honours 
bestowed om him of which I have not spoken, it may be re- 


enthusiasm aa our own people, Tra hv some 
if, at his early age, his head had not been somew! 
by all this success. But if it caused him to set a high valne 
on his own services, it caused him also to strain his energies 
to the utmost not to dissppoint the expectations which had 
been formed of him by others, A little youthful vanity is 
not 0 bed thing to help a man on in the world. 


1 


When Burnes returned to Bombay, he was ordered to Reta to 
rejoin his oad appointment sa assistant to the Resident in? 


Catch. In the course of the @utumn he was despatched by 


{He weet out oretand tn change cf which veee he net to Str 
Sespeiches trom the India Hous, sad Charles Metcalfe that Lord 
Frvteeded from Geet to Weartay ie the kel bom eppetried 

‘Hugh Lindsey (plonest) steamer, from of Endl, 
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1888, month, Dr. Lord did not join our party till March.” Such 
in the first page of a book written some years afterwarda by 
Sir Alexander Burnes, in which he tells the story of this vist 
to Canbul, stripped of all its political apparel. Neither in its 
commercial nor its acientifio aspecta waa it wholly a failure,® 
Burnes drew up a report on the trade of the Indus, and Wood 
wrote an excellent paper on its navigation; but events were 
developing themselves even faster than the ideas of the tra- 
vellers; and commerce and science, thongh not wholly fog- 
gotten, soon dwindled into second-rate affairs, 

Lord Auckland was not an ambitious man—quiet, sensible, 
inclined towards peace, he would not have given himself 
up to the allurements of # greater game, if he had not been 
stinmalated, past all hope of resistance, by evil advisers, who 
were continually pouring into his ears alarming stories of 
deep-Inid plots and subtle intrigues emanating from the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg, and of the wide-spread corraption 
that was to be wrought by Russian gold. It was believed 
that the King of Persia had become the vassal of the great 
Muscovite monarch, and that be had been instigated by the 
Government of the Emperor to march an army to Herat for 
the capture of that famous frontier city, and for the further 
extension of his dominions towards tho boundaries of our 
Indian Empire. The attack upon Herat was a substantial 
fact; the presence of Russian officers in the Persian territory, 
aa aiders and abettors of the siege of Herat, was also a fact, 
The dangers which were apprehended were ossentially very 
similar to those which had alarmed us more than a quartor of 
a century before, and which had caused tho despatch of Mr. 
Elpbinstone’s mission te Afghanistan. But there wore some 


© Lord Auckland, it should be stated, views with Lord Grey, Bir. i cant 
received this av a legacy from Lord Grant, Lord Lanwlowne, and ster 


one latter to Lard Wil Bentinck, be 

and in correspondence during bis resi- wrote that Lord Grey tok a tuo Euro 

dence tn England, Whilst ‘at ome, pean view of the question, and con 
me mn 


looked 

‘aad the grest futore of human «ciety than 
some of his letter, written at this time, on ur immediate relations with thow 
wive interesting eccounts of hie inter countries.” 
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circumstantial differences. Not only had the Russian power 
taken the place of the French in the great drama of intrigue 
and aggression, but another actor bad appeared upon the 
ecene to take the leading business at Caubul There bad been 
@ revolution, or a succession of revolutions, in Afghanistan. 
The Suddozye King, Shah Soojah, whom Elphinstone had 
met at Peshawur, was now a pensioner in the British domi- 
nions, and the Barukzye chief, Dost Mahomed, was dominant 
at Caubul. 

‘This was the man who, in the sutumn of 1837, weloomed. 
the English gentlemen to his capital. “On the 20th of Sep- 
tember,” wrote Burnes in his published book, “we entered 
Caubul, and were received with great pomp and splendour by 
a fine body of Afghan cavalry, led by the Amoer's son, Akbar 
Khan. He did me the honour to place me upon the same 
elephant on which he himself rode, and conducted us to his 
father’s court, whose reception of ua was most cordial. A 
spacious garden close to the palace, and inside the Balla 
‘Hissar of Caubul, was allotted to the mission as their place of 
residence. On the 21st of September we were admitted to a 
formal audience by Ameor Dost Mahomed Khan, and I then 
delivered to him my credentials from the Governor-General 
of India. His reception of them was all that could be desired. 
I informed him that I had brought with me, as presents to his 
‘Highness, some of the rarities of Europe; he promptly replied 
that we ourselves were the rarities, the sight of which best 
pleased him,” But neither the presents nor the promises, 
which Burnes was allowed to make to the Afghans, were of a 
character that could much gratify them, The fact is, that we 
sought much, and that we granted little. Dost Mahomed wes 
at this time greatly perplexed and embarrassed. Alarmed by 
the attitude of the Sikha on the one side,* and of the Persians 
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1887—98. the mean while, a Russian agent had appeared upon the scene, 


lees chary of his consolations. “To the East,” said Burnes, 
“ the fears of Dost Mahomed were allayed ; to ‘West they 


were increased. In this state of things his were 60 
worked upon, that the ultimate result was his estrangement 


idea of reinstituting the old deposed dynasty of Shah Soojah, 
and they picked him out of the dust of Loodhianah to make 
him a tool and a puppet, and with the nominal aid of Runjeot 
Singh, who saw plainly that we were making a mistake which 
might be turned-to his advantage, they determined to replace 
the vain, weak-minded exile, whom his country had cast out 
as 2 hissing and @ reproach, on the throne of Afghanistan, It 
is enough to state the fact. The policy was the policy of the 
Simlah Cabinet, with which Burnes had nothing to do. It 
was rank injustice to Dost Mahomed. It was rank injustice 
to Alexander Burnes. The young English officer, who had. 
been twice the guest of the Barukzye Sirdars of Caubul, who 
had led them to beliove thet his Government would support 
them, and who had good and substantial reason to belisve that 
they would be true to the English alliance, now found that he 
was fearfully compromised by the conduct of his official 
superiors. He left Caubul, and made his way to Simiah; and 
it is said that the secretaries received him with eager entreatios 
not to spoil the “great game” by dissuading Lord Auckland 
from the aggressive policy to which he had reluctantly given 
his consent. 

‘This was in the summer of 1838. Even if the young Bom- 
bay officer could have spoken with “ the tongue of angels,” 
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his words would have been too Inte. What could he do against 
a triumvirate of Bengal civilians—the ablest and most accom- 
plished in the country? It is true that he had an intimate ac- 
quaintance, practical, personal, with the politics of Afghanistan, 
whilst all that they knew was derived from the book that he 
had written, from the writings of Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
and from another book of travels written by a young cavalry 
officer named Arthur Conolly, of whom I shall presently give 
some account in this volume, But they had had the ear of the 
Governor-General whilst Burnes had been working at Oaubul ; 
and ao their ernde theories prevailed against his 

knowledge. Hoe was not, however, a man of a stubborn and 
obstinate nature, or one who could work ont, with dus minis- 
terial activity, only the policy which ho himself favoured. It 
is the sorest trial of official life to be condemned to execute 
measares, which you have neither recommended nor approved, 
and thon to be identzfied with them as though they were your 
own. But every good public servant must consent to bear this 
borden with all becoming resignation and humulity. The State 
could not be efficiently served, xf every subordinate servant 
wore to assume to himself tho right of independent judgment. 
Burnes would hase supported Dost Mahomed from the fist, 
but when it was docreed that Shah Soojah should be supported, 
Burnee endeavoured to reconcile himself to the policy, and did 
his bost to render it succersful.* What hisviews were may be 


© From Simlh he wrote 1 the 10th ons of money must be sunk an what I 
of September 1888 naying Iimplored offered to do for two lehby' How came 


Promiang eversthmg to the Afghan 
chiefs, {2 mto my hand. I fountled imstead of m " Sagacity might hyve led 
‘on them farther remon-trancs at the him to act othernme but he wn» pleced 
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gathered from the following letter, which he wrote to Bir John 
Hobhouse, in December, 1888: “ The retreat of the Persians 
from Herat has been to us all most gratifying intelligence, but 
the subsequent proceedings of the Shah raise up in my mind 
the strongest doubt of our having brought his Majesty to 
reason, or done aught but to postpone the evil day for a time. 
‘Tho frontier fortress of Afghanistan—Ghorian—is still gar- 
risoned by Persian troops, and besides a messenger on the part 
of the Shah now at Candahar and Caubul, the Itussian officer, 
Captain Vicovitch, is at Candahar, and has already dis- 
tributed 10,000 ducats among the chiofs who have called ont 
their retainers, and are now on their route to invest Herat. 
‘The Russian declares on all occasions that Mahomed Shah will 
return, and that the money he distributes is not Russian gold, 
but that of the Shah ; and farther, that if Herat falls into their 
hands, the Russians will then lead the Afghans to the Attock 
(Indus). After the gallant defence made by Herat, it might 
not appear at all possible that the chiefs of Candahar should 
capture it with their rabble band; but still I have some ap- 

, a8 well from the reduced and dilapidated state of 
Herat. itself, sa from its being now about to be invested by 
Afghans. In their wars, victory is decided by defootion. The 
minister of Herat is unpopular, and he will not be able to rouse 
the courage of his people by their fighting against the enemies 
of their religion, xs were the Sheeah Porsians. On the raising 
of the siege of Herat, I wrote at once to Lieutenant Pottinger, 
sending him 20,000 rupees, and telling him ‘ to draw on me for 
such 2 sum aa is indispensable to place the walls of Herat ina 
state of repair, and relieve its suffering inhabitants from want,” 
and I have received the Governor-General’s sanction to send 
him a lakh of rupees ; but in a subsequent part of this letter I 
will point out that we ought to make much larger sacrifices 
than thia, and as Lord Auckland does not as yet know of the 
extent of this new Russian intrigue, I shail, without hesitation, 
cash any bill from Herat for money expendod as I have stated. 
‘Till I received very precise accounts of Vicovitch’s proceed- 
ings, I could not unravel the object of his intriguo, but I have 
had « practical proof of it within this week from the chief of 
Khelat, the first rulor we shall encounter on our way to Can- 
dabar, and through whose territory is the great Pass of Bolan. 
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To an invitation sent to this person to co-operate with us, 
from Lord Auckland, Shah Soojah, and myself, he tell: me that 
he is a friend, and will do all that is wished, but that he wants 
certain territories restored to him; that he supports the Shah 
only to oblige ns, and that the chief of Candabar had offered 
him « part of the Russian gold now and hereafter to side with 
him. As an alliance between Candahar and Khelat is perfectly 
ont of the question, and Mehrab Khan’s (the chiof is so called) 
pretensions, if allowed to take root, would involve serious em~- 
barrassmont, I have plainly told him that he is either to bo s 
friend or a foe, and I have little doubt that all will go right 
with him. But it is not the small chiefthip of Khelat or its 
petty politics that would lead moto trouble you with an intro- 
duction of them, What is to be said to a regular train of 
proof now brought to light of Russian intrigue from Khelat to 
Kokund, or from the sea to the northern portion of Cashmere! 
Tt in clear, and appears to me imperative on the British 
Government to spare neither expense nor labour to supplant 
this growing influence, It ia, therefore, with every satisfac- 
tion that I see tho Governor-General resolved upon carry ing 
through his moasures, even though Herat be relieved, for we 
can have no security for the future without rearing a solid 
fabric westward of the Indus. Our policy there for the last 
thirty }eure has boun so supe and fall of reserve, thet we 
have to thank ourselves only for the evils that have accumu- 
lated. It is not fitting in me to say things of what might 
have been 20 easily done by us in Caubul and Candabar last 
year, since, however much the loss of that opportunity is to 
bo regretted, the basis of the present war is self-defence, the 
first law of nature. On that stable ground the Government 
can and must defend its measures, and if sympathy and fio~ 
tion united raise up a party to side with Dost Mahomed Khan, 
they may paint with much colour the hardship of his case (and 
it is a very hard one), but all faction must sink before the 
irefragable evidence that our Indian Empire is endangored by 
a further perseverance in our late and inert policy. But sup- 
posing our plans for placing Shah Soojah on the throne of hia 
anoestors to succeed, it is evident that we shall have a strong 
under-current of jntriguo to work up against, and that Rosia 
will now add to her former means of intriguing through the 
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Persians in Afghanistan, the unseated rulers of Cabal and 
Candskar. All our enargics will, therefore, bo oallod forth, 
for I consider Persia to be as much subject to Russia as Indin 
is to Britain, and we must make up our minils to oppose har, 
face to face, on the Afghan frontier. My journey to Bokhara 
in 1832 served to convince me that Russia had ultorior designs 
eastward, which I exprossed as firmly as I bolieved, but it wus 
not tho policy of the day to check them. I did not think that 
her progress and intrigues would havo boon ao rapit aa they 
have been, and I then believed that we might havo injured. 
Russia in these countries by giving oncouragement to tho 
Indus commerce and founding fairs, but all those hopes are 
now vain, without tho display of physical powor siding our 
moral influence. I have urged Lord Auckland to fortify 
Herat on the principles most approved by engineers. I will 
give the same advice with reference to Cunduhar when it fulls 
to us, and I hopo in the course of a month to have received 
from the chiof of Northern Sindh (to whow Court I um ac- 
credited as Envoy) the fortrevs of Bukkur, The grand line uf’ 
route will thus be in our hand», and at Cuubal itwif wo shall 
have a strong governmont by supporting the Slab, and a good 
pledgo for hi» continued friendship in tho British otticers wo 
have placed in hi» service.” 

‘When it was determined by Lord Auckland's Goverament 
thet a great army should be usembled for the invasion of 
Afghanistan and the restoration of Shiuh Noajah » throne 
of Caubul, the army was te march by the way ¢ Bolan 
Pas, through tho country ruled by the Anions of Sindh, und 
Burnes was to bo sent furward to mako all nevonswuy arrange~ 
ments for the passage of our army through thoro little known 
and difficult regions to Candahar. If ho liad formed any ex~ 

ion of being vested with the supreme political coutrol of 
the expedition, and afterwards of reproventiny: British intormds 
at the Court of Shah Soojah, they wore not unreasonable os- 
pectations, But Mr. Macnaghten was appointed “ Envoy and 
Minister” at Canbul, whilst Captain Burnes, in tho vico-regal 
programme having no assured place, waa to be employod on 
8 wayside ominsary. But the sharpness of his disappointmont 
was taitigated by the recaipt of lettors announcing that the 
Queen had taken his services into gracious considcration, and 
had made him a Knight, with the military rank of Lientenant- 
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Colonel This sent him about his work with better heart, and 
he brought all his energies to bear upon the important duty of 
smoothing the road for the march of the army of the Indus, 
and the procewion of the restored Suddozye monarch into tho 
heart of tho country, which never wanted him, and which ho 
was wholly incompetent to govern, 

Nor woro these the only gratifying circumstances which 
raisod his apirits at this time. He found that the policy which 
he would hase worked out in Afghanistan, though thwarted 
by the Simlah Cubinct, had found favour in high place» at 
home, Lort Auchland himself frankly acknowlodged thi», 
and generously afforded Burnes full ligense to enjoy his 
victory. “I enclose a lotter from the Governor-General him- 
self,” wrote Lioutenant-Colonel Sir Alexander Burnes, from 
Shikarpore, on the 4th of Decomber, “which is a document 
very dear to me, and which I told Lord Auchland I prized as 
High as tho honours themyelves, The fact is, I have been 
plaving the boldest game a man ever dared. I differed 
entiiely wath the Governor-General a» to his policy in 
Atehanistan, tokt him it would ruin us, cot the nation 
millions, when a few lakhs now would heep off Russin. They 
would not be guilel by mo, and sont me a laudatory wig 
(reprimand), and as sury ay I had beon 9 prophet, my predic+ 
tions are vertied, Russia is upon us, and the Home Govern- 
ment has pronouned me right and his Lordship wrong! 
This is the grvatest hit L have made in life. Seeing how they 
had all things, they a-hed my advico; but, like 
all timid politicians, thes run trum one extreme to another. 
An army was necessary, but not 50 large an army. However, 
I tokt Lonl Auckland I shoukl do 31 1 could to work out his 
views, and am domyg so. The declaration of war you will sco 
in the papers, and huw much has come out of my mmission to 
Caubul”’* 
asaleeds Greet “ehmatakt Nor Camdshal’ Specme for tim fave 
fetal on" on ths yulle, proofs of Pin mreige vou tars von aly 
approbatzon with whub you have been ghed that a just tribute bas been pard 
marked at howe, My private fetters to jour abit: and 


seal. 
speak un heh tormes of ceedings The suprennption of tbue letter will, in 
(og le Tay Ul cambour cave 100 We bane aot recened direct 0 
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in time B was employed on # mission to the 
‘sumeon of Sindh, with the object of smoothing the way for 
the advance of tho British army, which was to march, by WAY 
of the Bolan Pass, to Candabar and Caubul. Te wee ret 
work that could be accomplished without somo harshness auc 
injustice; and thore are indications in his correspondenco that 
he did not mush like the couree, which he was compelled to 
pursue, in dealing with Meer Roostum of Khyrpore, from 
whom the cession of Bukkur was to be obtained. Bat he had 
natural taste for diplomacy, and tho issues of success somo- 
times so dazzled his eyes, that he did not sce very cloarly the 
true nature of the means of accomplishment, “I have been 
travelling to Khyrpore,” he wrote to Percival Lord, on Now 
Year’s-day, 1839, “treaty-making on a great scale, and, what 
is well, carrying all before me. I have got the fortress of 
Bukkur ceded to us on our own terms (which aro, that we are 
to hold it now and during war)—the Khyrpore State to place 
itself under British protection ; and a clause has been inserted 
im my treaty paving the way for the abolition of all tolls on 
the Indus! Huzza! See how old Roostam and his ministor 
(the Boree, as you christenod him) have cut up. You did not 
expect such a chef-Porurre aa this, which is a fit onding to tho 
Caubul mission, since by Bukkur the Macedonians bridled the 
neighbouring nations. All these great doings bappenod at 
Christmas, and I wanted your hilarious tones to make the 
enjoyment of the day complote.”" 

‘There was other work, too, for him at this time—othor 
treaties to be thrust down the thraats of the Sindh Amcors. 
Higher up, along the line of our advancing army, Mehrab 
Khan of Khelat was to bo brought to terms. Burnes, who was 
officially ‘‘ Envoy to the Chief of Khelat or other States,” 
was, of course, sent forward to negotiate the desired troaty, 
and to obtain, from the Chief, supplies for the troops who 
wore passing through his territory. But they had already 
devastated his country; there was no grain to be had, and all 
the food that could be supplied to our army consisted of some 
ill-fed sheep. “‘The English,” said Mohrab Khan to Burnes, 
“have come, and by their march through my country, in 
different directions, destroyed the crops, poor as they were, 
and have helped themsclves to the water that irrigated my 
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lands, made doubly valuable in this year of scarcity.” “I sess, 
might have allied myself,” be added, “with Pervia ani 
Russia; but I have scen you safely through the great defile 
of the Bolan, and yet I am unrewarded.” The reward he 
sought was, that he might be relieved for ever from the 
mastery of the Suddozye kings; but, instead of this, it was 
made a condition of any kind of peaceable negotiation with 
him, that he should pay homage to Shah Soojah in his 
camp. Reluctantly bowing to tho hard necessity, he con- 
sented, and the treaty was sealed. The English undertook to 
pay him an annual subsidy of a lakh and a haif of rupees, in 
return for which he was to do his best to obtain supplies for 
us, and to keep open the passes for our convoys. Burnes saw 
clearly that he had to deal in this instance with a man of great 
shrewdness and ability. He was warned by the chief that the 
expedition on which the English had embarked had the seeds 
of failure within it. ‘The Khan,” wrote Burnes to Mac- 
naghten, “ with n good deal of earnestness, enlarged upon the 
undortaking the British had embarked in; declared it to be 
one of vast magnitude and difficult accomplishment; that 
instead of relying on the Afghan nation, our Government had 
cast them aside, and inundated the country with foreign 
troops; that if it was our end to establish ourselves in 
Afghanistan, and give Shah Soojah the nominal sovereignty 
of Caubul and Candshar, we were pursuing an erroneous 
course; that all the Afghans were discontented with the 
Shah, and all Mahomedans alarmed and excited at what was 
passing ; that day by day men returned discontented, and we 
might find owmolves awkwardly situated if we did not point 
out to Shab Soojah his errors, if the fault originated with him, 
and alter them if they sprang from ourselves ; that the chief 
of Canbul (Dost Mahomed) was 2 man of ability and re- 
source, and though we could easily put him down by Shah 
Soojah even in our present mode of procedmre, we could never 
win over the Afghan nation by it.” Troer words than these 
were seldom spoken ; and often, doubtless, as events developed 
themselves in Afghanistan, did Burnes think over the warn- 
ings of that ill-fated Khelat chief. 

How the British army entered Afghanistan, how Dost Ths invasion 
Mahomed wae driven out of the country, how the people for = ~*&msktm 
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189. while sullenly acquiceced in the revolution, which waa acoom- 
lished by the force of British bayonets and the influence of 
British gold, are matters which belong to history. The 
further we advanced, the more difficult became the solution 
of the question, “What is to be done with Sir Alexander 
Burnes?” At one time there was some thought of his going 
to Herat, but this was abandoned. On the 18th of June, ho 
wrote from Candahar to one of his brothers, saying: “ In 
possession of Candabar, the affaira of Harat first engagod our 
attention, and I was nominated to proceed there with guns 
and money to make a treaty. After being all roady to go, 
‘Maenaghten nnnounced his intention of going back to Simlah, 
and suggested my going on to Caubal to tako chargo of tho 
mission, When he went, I at onco chow to go to Caubul, 
for the policy of Government in Herat affairs I do not like. 
A King at Caubul and another at Herat are ‘two Kings at 
Brentford,’ from which I foresee sorious ovils. I wished 
them to put all under Shah Soojeh, but after Stoddart hat 
been ejected, young Pottinger allowed him-clf to be apolo- 
gived to for their threatening to murder him, and the oppor. 
tanity was lot. The wretche> Layo again quarrelled with 
Pottinger, and cut off a hand of one of his sorvants ; but this 
alvo is for the present made up, and Major Todd starts to- 
morrow for Herat, and I predict can do nothing, for nothing 
ia to be done with them, Kamran is an imbecile, and tho 
Minister, Yar Alabomed, is a bold but doubtful mun... . . 
The King and I aro great friends, but I cannot shut my eves 
to the fact that he hus nothing in common with the chief of 
Caubul, But ho i> legitimate, and that is a great point ; and 
‘we are to heep him on the throne, so that I think things will 
go much better than is generally believ 

Ouxpation ot — Shah Soojah was restored to the Balla Hissar of Caubul, and 
Atghawtan. S37 Alexandor Burnes settled down into a most anomaluns and 
unsatisfactory position. He had no power and no responsi- 
bility. He gavo advico which was seldom taken, and he saw 
things continually going wrong without any power to set them 
right. It is impossible to conceive any more unplossant situa- 
tion than that which for more than two years—during the 
latter part of 1839, and all through 1840 and 1¥41—he oo- 
eupied at the Court of Caubul. If, at that time, he had not 
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been sometimes irritable, and sometimes desponding, he would 
have been more or less than a man. He had been tanght to 
buliovo that Macnaghten bad. been sent only for a itil rpace 
into Afghanistan, to be soon removed to » higher office, and 
then that he himself would be placed in the supreme di 

of affaira, But month after month—nay, yoar piaenee 
passed, and there was no change; Said Deces bagen to -withs 
somewhat bitterly of the good faith of the Governor-General, 
and to contrast hia conduct with the soft words of the man 
who bad spoken so kindly and encouragingly to him on the 
“couch at Bowood.” His correspondence at this time reflects, 
as in a glass, a mind altogether unsettled, if not discontented. 
‘He wanted active, stirring work ; and, save on rare occasions, 
there was littlc or none for him. Ho was disappointed, too, 
and perhaps somewhat embittered ; for a great crop of honours 
hhad resulted from this invasion of Afghanistan. Sir John 
Keane had been mado a Peer, and Mr. Macnaghten a Baronet ; 
and Burnes thought that his just claim to farther distinction 
had been ignored. He might have been reconciled to this, for 
his own honours were of very recent growth, if the Governor- 
General had placed him in a position of dignity and responsi- 
bility. But there was really nothing to be done for the 
Political Second-in-command. It was at ono time discussed 
whether he might not be appointed “ Resident at Candshar ;” 
but this echome was abandoned ; and at last Burnes came to 
tho conclusion that it was his special mission to receive three 
thoqsand rupees a month for the mere trouble of drawing tho 
money. 

There was not one of his correspondents to whom he un- 
burdened himself 20 freely as to his friend Percival Lord 
(then employed in the neighbourhood of Bameean, near tho 
Hindvo-Koorh), to whom he wrote freely, alike on Afghan 
politics and on his own personal Position. A few illustrative 
extracts from this correspondence may be given here: “Canbual, 
Novomber 2, 1839. Ihave been expecting to hear from you 
on this astounding intelligence from Turkistan. I have letters 
from Nazir Khan Oollah that leave no doubt of the Russians 
having como to Khiva, or being on the road there. Havo 
they ulterior viewa or not? Is Herat their end, or Bokhara? 
It is evident that your presence is required at Bokhara, but 
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thst carmit be in the present distracted state of the country ; 
native agency must be employed, and more than spies. Mao- 
naghten has, therefore, resolved on sending Mahomed Hoosein 
Karkeo to tell the King that his proceedings in not answering 
our letters, in threatening our cossids, in fearing Shah Soojab, 
are all wrong, with much other matter of that kind. ‘The 
officials you will get all in due time, but this is to give you 
notice that Karkee is coming to you to get his final instrao- 
tions, Ho is « clever fellow, and has killed his pig with the 
Dost and the King of Persia, so there is no fear of his taking 
their part, He may be bribed by Russia, but that we cannot 
help, and it is but right to give the King of Bokhara = chance. 
I wish to God you could go yourself, and I know Lord A. 
wishes it, but he declares that the country is not safe, and that, 
after Stoddart’s fate, he has a great reluctance to put our 
officers in what the Field-Marshal would call 9 false position, 
I for one believe m all the reports of the advance of Russia, 
OF course her fifty regiments may be but ten; but we had 
better look out, seeing the Dost is loose, and Herat with its 
walls unprepared. As a precautionary measure, the Bombay 
column will be halted after Khelat is settled, till wo see what 
turns up——” “November 10. Old Toorkistanee as you are, 
you seem to be quite quiescent about the Russian movement in 
Organje, and do not, I imagine from your silence, believe it, 
but I assure you it is a serious business. I have a letter from 
Herat twenty-seven days old confirming it, and giving par- 
tioulars about the Vizier, Yar Mahomed Khan, being tampored 
with by the Russians, all of which sooma to have been con- 
cealed from Todd. I am most anxious to hear further, and 
have sent a Hindoo on to Khiva itself, who will paw through 
your camp in a day or two. I have letters from London ev- 
pacsiory of Vicovitch’s death, which Connt Nesselrode writea 

Lord Palmerston was annoying thom, as the Russian Go- 
placa had blamed Simonich, and not Vioovitch——” 
“‘November 22. Hore is 2 curious anecdote for you ; let me have 
your opinion. A couple of years before our mission arrived 
at Caubul, Vicovitch (the true Vicovitch) came to Bokhara, 
called at Ruheem Shah's relative’s house, and asked him to 
send letters to Masson at Caubul for MM. Allard and Votura, 
The King of Bokhara took offence at Vicovitch’s presonco, and 
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the Kooah-Begee sent him off sharp. So the letters were 
never sent. This shows an earlier intention to intrigue on the 
part of Russia ; but how came Masson not to report this, and 
if he reported it, hew came he to give, 

twenty-one reasons for Vicoviteh not being what he was? I 
cannot unravel this. I once spoke of this before to you, and to 
no other man———” “ December 13. How can I aay things go 
wrong? Sheets of foolscap are written in praise of the Shah’s 
contingent, and, as God is my judge, I tremble every time I 
hear of its being employed that it will compromise its officers. 
You cannot, then, imagine I would ever advocate » weak and 
yet undisciplined corps gurrisoning Bameean. Your remark 
about employing Afghans in Koonee and Khyber, as you may 
well imagine, agrees with my own views, but I am not the 
Envoy, I see European soldiers sent to look after Khyberees, 
and as well might they be sent after wild sheep. I see, what 
is worse, Craigie’s corps sent after the disaffected at Koones, 
when they are not yet drilled, and when Afghans are quite up 
to the work. From all this I see that Shah Soojah never can 
be left without a British army, for his own contingent will 
never be fit for anything ——” “ January 7, 1840, I will send 
you » letter from Lord Auckland to me, wishing again to 
make me Resident at Candahar, but not to go there unless it 
‘pleased’ me. I replied to Macnayhten that this useless cor- 
respondence had been going on since August, and it was high 
timo to do what had been proposed—to give me Resident's 
pay. Imprivoning rupees and reading are now my engage- 
ments, and I have begun the year with a resolution of making 
no more auggortions, and of only speaking when spoken to. I 
do not say this in ill humour—quite the reverse. A screw 
from Machiavelli supports mc. ‘A man who, instead of act- 
ing for the best, acts az he ought, seeks rather his ruin than his 
preservation’ ——" “ January 11. Lord Auckland took a step 
in sending an army into this country contrary to his own 
judgment, and he cares not a sixpence what comes of the 
policy, so that he gets out of it. All the despatches plainly 
prove this; and Macnaghten now begins to see his own false 
position, suggests remedies, and finds himeelf for the first time 
snubbed by the very Governor-General whose lsttera have 
leon hitherto a fulsome tissue of praise. The Envoy sees that 
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Russia ig coming on, that Herat is not what it ought to have 
been—ours, and hia dawning experience tells him that, if not 
for us, it is against ux. What says Lord Auckland? ‘TI dis- 
agree with you. Yar Mahomed is to be conciliated. Russia 
is friendly to England, and I do not oredit her advance on us, 
though she may have an expedition against Khiva. I wondor,’ 

adds his Lordship to the Envoy, ‘ that you shouhl countenanco 
attacks on Herat contrary to treaty’ (who made that treaty? 
Macnaghten !); ‘that you should seek for more troops in 
Afghanistan. It is your duty to rid Afghanistan of troops.’ 

‘All very fine, but mark the result—calamity , Joes of influcnco, 
and with it loss of rupees. In theso important times, what 
occupies the King and this Envoy? The cellars of his Majesty"» 
palace have been used as powder-magazines to prevent a mo~jte 
being ‘devocrated.’ Thoy would have been put in the citadel, 
but his Majesty objected, as they ovcrlooked his harem! This 
objection dire necessity hay removed, and to the citadel thoy 
have gone. Read the enclosures, and reo what is said of 
Colonel Dennie’s occupying, not the palace, Lut a house out- 
side, held formerly by svcepers and Hindoos! From this, in 
the midst of winter, though Brigadier, ho has been cjocted ; 
but he declares beforo God that it shali Le the Govornor- 
General alono who tarns him out. Theso are tho occupations 
of the King and Envoy. Sce what Sir W. Cotton says of it. 
In Persia, in Egypt, in Muscat, the guests of the Sovercigns 
ocenpy palaces, and Shah Soojah declares he will revign hin 
throne if he be so insulted—insulted by the contamination of 
those men who bled for him and placed him whoro he is 
‘What, my gear Lord, do I mean by all this? Ex uno discs 
omnes. Be silent, pocket your pay, do nothing but what you 
are ordered, and you will give high satisfaction, Thoy will 
sacrifice you and me, or any one, without caring a straw. 
Desouing nar ak Gee at Sees ee 
Drowning men catch at straws, and whenever an: 

wrong, other backs must bear the brand. ‘An expost of tho 
policy from the day we were bound hand and foot at Lahore, 

till Shah Soojah threatened to resign his throne because of tha 
collars of his palace being occupied by munitions of war when 
Russia was on the Oxus, would make a book which all future 
diplomatista could never in blunder surpass; but why should 
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it be otherwise? ‘The chief priest, ere he started, asked 

Khiva were on the Indus! Bah! T blane the Goreme 
General for little; if he is a timid man, he is a good man. 
‘W. hoodwinked him about Caubal when I was hero; 

now hoodwinks him. The one cost us two millions, the other 
will cost us ten. His Lordship has just written to me to give 
him my say on public matters, Am I a fool? He does not 
want truth ; he wants support, and when I can give it I shall 
do s0 loudly ; when I cannot, I shall beailent——” “ Jan. 26, 
They have been at me again to write ‘on the prospects of the 
restored Government,’ as I think I told you before. I am no 
such gaby. If thoy really wanted truth, I would give it 
cordially, but it ie a chiming-in—a coincidence of views which 
they acek; and I can go a good way, but my conscience has 
not ro much stretch as to approve of this dynasty. But, mum 
—let that he between ourselves———” “ Feb, 18. The Envoy 
ia, or pretends to be, greatly sunoyed at my being left out of 
the list of the honoured, and has written four letters on it ; 
three to me, and one to Nicolson, I am not in the least sur- 
prised. Every month brings with it proofs of Lord A’s 
hostility or dislike, Serves me right. I onght never to have 
come here, or allowed myself to bo pleased with fair though 
false words. As a sample, look; they burked the paragraph 
on me in Sir John (Baron) Keane's dexpatch because I was # 
political. Next fight at Kholat, the paragraph on the political 
Bean is printed. I bide my time, and I may be set down 
as highly presumptuous; but if I live, I expect to be a 
G.C.B, instead of a C.B.——” “ February 28. You tell me 
to accept the Residency at Candahar; it is well I refused 
it. The Court of Diroctors have officially sanctioned it, and 
Lord Aucktand says I am to have Resident’s pay, but to 
be Political Agent! Did you ever? However, my refasal 
had gone in, backed by Macnaghten, and they make me 
Resident at Caubul, but I expect nothing from them after such 
base ingratitude. "The reantos why I sefused Candabar were, 
that I should be as dependent there es here, with a certainty 
of collision in Herat affairs, over which I was to have ‘some 
control.” Now I could not have had that without making my 
silence my dishonesty, and I resolved on ‘biding my time’ 
hore. I buve heard no more of the Shah’s move to Candahar 5 
‘YOR, II. z 
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it in necessary on many accounts ; but it may not take place on 
that aoooumte—-” * March 4. ‘Thore i uo two days! fixity of 


suffice to fil it up, and the work done is not moasured hy 
pa forall bat TW being work, and thin work consintn of 
details and drawing money. We sre in » fair way of proving 
all Mr. Elphinstone said in hia letter to me, and I for ono 
Degin to think Wade will be the luckiost of us all to be away 
from the break-down ; for, unlers a now leaf’ in turned over, 
brosh down we shall.” 

‘Though condemned thus painfully to official inact: 
rostle~s spirit of Alexander Burne wa» continually me 
all the great questions which the untagoninm of England and 
Rosia in Central Asia were then throwing up for practival 
rolution, He bad made up bis own mind vory distinetly upon 
the subject. He somewhat exaggerated the aggressive designs 
of Russia; but, starting from ruch prominen, ho wa» logically 
right in contending that our best policy was to strongthen 
ourvelves in Afghanintan, and not to endeavour either to op- 
pore hy arm~ or to battle by diplomuey the prugress of the 
Mauscovite in Central Asia. There were other Britih officers, 
however, in the Afghan dominions at that time, who, thinking 
less of Rasgian aggrossiveuces aud more of Central Anjan pro- 
vocations, felt that much good might be offected by peaceful 
motiation—especially by the good work of endeavouring to 
Liberate the Russian subjects, who had beou curriod off into 
slavery by the man-stcalors of thoso barburou» States.* It re- 
mained for a later generation to endorse those views, and to 
believe that England and Rusia might act harmoniuualy to- 
gether in Central Asia in the interests of universal humanity. 
Very steadfustly ssid porsistently did Bumes set his faco 
against them. His own opisions wore stated most emphatically 
in letters, which he addrossed to Sir William Macnaghiton in 
thin year: “TI have just received your vary interesting lotter 
of the 18th,” he wrote to the Envoy, on the 16th of April, 
“ with its enclosure, an extract from the Governor-Goneral’s 


* I touch but comweily om this sub- more fully in subsmjorut Memolce 
Jest here, because it witl be Hivetrsted Arthur Conolly ané U Arcy Todd, < 
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letter regarding the designs of Russia. I now feel somewhat 
at one since his Lordship kas become cognisant of the real 
state of affairs on our frontier, an we shail no longer be acting 
ou a blind reliance that the expeditiun to Khiva was small, and 
woukl be unsuccessful, when it is an army composed of the 
lite of their empire, ant has made good its lodgment on the 
delta of the Oxus. After the Punic faith which Russia bas 
exhibited, I confies I was astonished tu see Lord Clanricarde 
put trust in what Count Nesselrode told him of the strength 
of tho Rawian force, and you may roly upon it that we are 
better judges of what Husia is doing in Tarkisten than our 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, and I hope the correctnesa of 
all our information from first to last will now lead to the most 
implicit reliance being hereafter placed upon it. One corre- 
apondent muy exaggerate and distort, but it is not in the 
naturo of filsehood to be consistent ; and of inconsistency we 
have had none, the cry being that Russia has entered Torkistan 
with the design of setting up her influence there, and that 
(whether her ruler or ministers admit it or not) her object is 
to disturb us in Afghanistan. European intelligence confirms 
all this; and with a failing peculiarly her own, Russia has, fur 
the present, loft the Turkish question to be settled by England 
and France, and even in hor generosity agreed to open the 
Binck Sea. ‘Timeo Danaos ct dona ferentes.” Firmly im- 
premed with theso views, thoy tincture all my thoughts and 
opinions, and, in consequence, lead me to hope that our every 
nerve will be straincl to conwolidate Afghanistan, and that 
nothing of any kind, political or military, may take place 
Loyond the passes, Hud wo force sufficient, the occupation of 
Balkh might not bos had military move, and one which would, 
in truth, show ‘an imposing attitade ;’ but with Rassia at 
Khiva, and negotiating for the residence of a permanent 
ambassador at Bokhara, we shall at once precipitate a col- 
lision with bor by such a step, and with our present force I 
consider it hopelesa, even if our rear were clear, which it is 
not, The attitude of the Sikhs towanls us is that of undis- 
guisod hostility, and on both our front and rear we have oauso 
for deep reflection—I will not say alarm, for I do not admit 
it; we have only to play the good game we have begun, and 
exhibit Shah Soojah a» the real King, to triumph over our dif- 
Ez 
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ficulties. ‘The security from that trinmph, however, is not an 
advance to Turkistan, but first a quieting of our roar, and re= 
reas of grievances st home, You will guess, then, what I 
think of any of our officers going in any capacity to Turkistan, 
to Khiva, Bokhara, or Kokand. I regarded Abbott's departuro 
to Khiva asthe most unhappy step taken during tho campaign, 
and his language at Khiva, which will all be repeated to Itussis, 
places us in a position far more equivocal then Rassia was 
placed in by Vicovitch bemg here. We had no ground of 
complaint sgainst Dost Mahomed (till he joined our enemios), 
and two great European powers meroly wished for his friond- 
ship; but Rnasia has at Khiva just grounds for complaint, and 
still Captain Abbott tolls the Khan that he must havo no com- 
munication with Russia, but release her slaves, and have done 
with her. It in well to remember that Rusais has extensive 
trade passing through Khiva, and that the proclamation of war 
declares that the object of the expedition is to redress tho 
merchants for exnctions. Is England to becomo accurity for 
barbarous hordes some thousands of milos from her frontier? 
If not, Captain Abbott's promises and speoches must com- 
promise ur, I observe you proceed on the rupponition that 
Russia wants only her slaves released, but this is ono of ten 
demands only ; and instead of our language, therefuro, boing 
pertinent on that head, that we insist on hor reliof, it means 
nothing, for Captain Abbott tells us that the Khan had offered 
to release them all, and I know that the King of Bukhara hes 
made a treaty to that effoct, and acts up to it; for Captain A, 
likewise confirms the information frequently roported, that the 
King there is bought by Russia. We have in consequence, I 
think, no business in Khiva, and, however much wo may wish 
it, none in Bokhara. The remaining State is Kokund, and wa 
shall know the probable good of a connexion with it. In my 
letter to A. Conolly, I enclosed some ‘ observations on sending 
a mission to Khiva,’ but I did not then discuss the policy of 
the King. I merely, in reply to Conolly’s request for hints, 
Pointed out the difficulties of the road and of communication 
when there. But my first quostion is the cud Lono of this 
mission in # political point of view? In » geographical one, no 
one can doubt itshigh expediency. What are we to get from 
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line of operations. The measure will irritate Russia, who will 
at once march on Balkh to assert her just position, as she calls 
it, in Central Asia; and then, indeod, the Governor-General’s 
surmises will be proved. It will give uneasiness to ‘ all sur- 
rounding States, and add difficulty to the game which we have 
to play.’ But one vory serious obstacle to all interference 
with Turkistan has apparently been overlooked. Russia is not 
engaged alone in the enterprise. She has her ally of Persia, 
and ambassadors, too, to seek the release of the Persian slaves. 
Are we propared to insist on this, and reconstruct the whole 
fabric of society by marching back some two or three hundred 
thousand slaves ? If not, our proceedings are neither consonant, 
with bomanity nor the rights of nations; and if they are, the 
only chance of success is to leavo Russia alone, or to aid her 
with a military force ; the former the only judicious course for 
usto pursue, I have been thus earncst on this very momentous 
question from the anxiety which I feel to see our cause flourish, 
and our good name preserved. It is not the question of Lord 
or Conolly going. That is a mere trifle, which does not caill 
for a moment's consideration. I beliove the deputation of any 
one to Turkistan at this time to bo a serious error. If it is to 
be, I shall, of course, do sll I can by information, and by 
getting good people to asaist the officers sent ; but I hope you 
will excuse my beaceching you to weigh the step well before it 
ia taken, Rely upon it, the English Cabinet can alone settle 
this question, and it must bo at London or St. Petersburg, and 
not at Kokund, Bokhara, or Khiva, that we aro to counteract 
Ttussia, Lot us crown the passes, Let an ongineer be forth- 
with sent to map them, and let grain (as you have just Pro- 
posed) be stored behind them at Bameean. Let alarm be 

allayed Ly our not appearing to stir overmuch ; for Caubul is 
tho place for the corps d’armée, and not Bamessn, which 
should be ita outwork,'and, as such, strengthened. We should 
have done with dealing with the Oosbegs, for i is time, bh 
Khiva wo have our agent detained. At Bokhara, poor 
Stoddart’s captivity reflects seriously upon our character, and 
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101, damages it here; while in Kokund I see no possible good 
Bikely to flow, even from the moat splendid sacoess attending 
the agent, and, on the contrary, much chanos of evil. ; 

‘Muy 13, 1810. Some three or four weeks after this Lesecded Svichai 
‘Macnagiiten orally proposed that Burnes hi jould prow 
ceed on a mission to the Russian camp. Burnes replied that 
he would go if be were ordered; and after tho interview, 
having thought well over the matter, ho wrote on the same 
evening a letter to the Envoy, saying: “ With reference to 
our conversation this morning, when 1 stated my readiness to 
proceed to General Peroffuki’s camp with slacrity, if the 
Governor-General would ut grant to me credentials ami 
powers to act as stated in Lord Palmerston'n letter—i.¢, to 
tell the Russian General if he sought to subvert the political 
influence of the Khan of Khiva, after due reparation had Leon 
made to him, and did not withdraw hi» force, Great Britain 
would consider Russia in the light of 2n enemy—another view 
of the subject has ninco struck me—NWill you, as the repre- 
sentative of the British nation, grant to me such credentials 
and powers? Lord Anckland requested you to communicate 
with the Rossian General by » messenger, but the interosts of 
the public service have pointed out to you tho propriety of 
deviating from nach instructions in so far an to snd an officer 
instead of a messenger. With the explicit views, then, of the 
British Cabinet tranrmitted officially to you by the Governor 
General, do you feel yourself suthorised to draw up crelentials 
empowering me to go aa far as the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs has gone? Ifo, I am ready, without await 
ing the Governor-General’s reply, to undertake the minion, as 
I then see in it a chance of gaining the ends of our Govern- 
ment without risking any little reputation I may have. If, on 
the other hand, you merely mean to convey to General 
Peroffski = hope, or request by letter, that ho will not 
exoced the Emperor’s instructions, this wil! be but the duty of 
@ courier, and as my personal insight would thus fall Lelow 
zero, I have no desire to undertake tho journey; thongh even 
then, as I bave reported to Conolly and yourself, I will pro- 
ceed there, if you are of opinion it in desirable, and you think 
I can advance the public interests. If, however, you de not 
feel yoursolf authorixed to grant to mo the powers which seem 
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necessary, your letter of to-day to Lord Auckland may, por- 1848. 
haps, draw euch credentials from his Lordship, and if so, I 
shall hold myself in readiness on their arrival bere to follow 
Conolly to the Rassian camp, taking, if possible, the Orcus as 
my route, by which I could reach Khiva with great expedi- 
tion, and to political objects add 2 knowledge of that river, 
now so important to us.” 

Bat before there was any necessity to bring this question to 
the point of practical solution, intelligences was received at 
Canbul which consigned it to the limbo of vanities and 
abortions, Another mixsion had proceeded to the Rawian 
camp—a mission from Heaven in the shape of that great white 
cnomy, which was destined at a later date to put our own 
armies to confusion, Peroffski’s legions were arrested by the 
destroying snow, and decimatod hy pestilence 2nd famine. 
This source of inquictude was, therofore, removed, and Barnes 
was again driven back into inactivity.* The summer passed 
quietly over his head, but the autumn found him and all his 
countrymen at Caubul in a state of extreme excitement. Dost Dow Mabo- 
Mahomed was again in arme against the Feringhees, who had Seis 
drivon him from his country. He was coming down from the 
rogions beyonl the Hindoo-Kooxh, raising tho tribes on the 
way, and calling on the children of the Prophet to expel the 
usurping unbelievers, A British force was sent int the 
Kohixtan, undcr the command of Sir Robert Sale; and 
Bares went with it in chief political control of the expedi- 
tion, How badly overything fared with us at the first may be 
gutherod from the fact that the latter wrote to the Envoy, 
saying that there was nothing left for our troops but to fall 


activity, weold pas unnotlord. At this “You have = viper in your Artillery 
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back on Caubul, and there to concentrate all our strength. . 
‘This waa an the 2nd of November—a day of evil omen; for 
then Burnes’s days were numbered by the days of a single 
year. Ho saw the last victorious charge of the Ameer; ho 
saw our troops flying before him; he sow his friends and 
associates, Broadfoot and Lord, fall mortally wounded from 
their harses ; and he himself narrowly escaped. This was but 
the darkest hour before the dawn. On tho following day 
Dost Mahomed surrendered himself to the British Envoy, and, 
instead af'a formidable enemy, became a harmless State prisoner. 
‘Then the spirits of Burnes and of his associates at Caubul began 
to rise. Writing a few weeks afterwards to one of his brothers, 
he said: “ Caubul, November 24, 1840. I have been too much 
ocoupied these two months past to write to you, and though it 
has pleased Providence to crown our efforts with success, and 
to permit me to play a prominent part, I have yet to mourn 
the losa of two vory dear friends, Dr. Lord and Lieutenant 
Broadfoot. How I escaped unscathed God only knows. I 
have a ball which fell at my feet, and of three political officers, 
T have alone lived to tell the tale. Make no parade of theve 
facta, My interview with Dost Mahomed Khan was very in- 
teresting and very affectionate. He taunted me with nothing, 
said I wae hin best friend, and that he had come in on a lottor 
T had written to him. This I dinbelieve, for we followed him 
from house to house, and he wan obliged to surrender. On 
that letter, however, I hope I shall have got for him an annual 
stipend of two lakhs of rupees instead of one. On our parting, 
I gave him an Arab horse; and what think you he gavo me? 
His own, and only sword, and which is stainod with blood, 
‘He left this for India some fourtecn daya ago, and is to live at 
Loodiana. In Kohistan I saw « failure of our artillery to 
breach, of our European soldiers to storm, and of our cavalry 
to charge; and yet God gavo us the vietory. And now 
Kurruck Singh is dead, and Now Nihal, the new ruler of the 
Punjab, killed while attending his father’s funeral by a gato 
falling on him, Shere Singh reigns in his stead. Head the 
prediction in my Travels, vol. i., pp. 298-9, second edition, on 
this head. If we could turn over a new leaf here, we might 
soon make Afghanistan a barrier. You regret about my name 
and the Russians. Nine-tenths of what is attributed to me I 
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never said, but I did ssy the Russians were coming, and that, 1849. 
too, on 31st of October, 1839, and come they did; and Lord 
Auckland would never believe it till March, 1840! He heard 
om London and from Khiva of the failure simultaneously, 
wd they wonder why we did not hear sooner. . We have no 
uail coaches here, and hence tho explanation. From Orenburg 
9 London is eightoon days; from Bokhara to Caubul is thirty. 
Wo have no intelligence yet of a second expedition, and I hope 
1one will come, The state of Afghanistan for the Inst year 
wal ahow Jou how. aegoh xwqeoe’ we, bed to, Sear the Osars 


After this, the horizon was clear for a little space, and 1941, 
here was a lull in the political atmosphere. But with the Now trouble. 
lew year came new troubles. There was a oriais at Herat; 
ind. the tribes in Western Afghanistan were rising against 
tha King and his supporters. With these things Burnes had 
ittle to do in any active capacity. He wrote letters and 
ninutes, and gave advice, clearly seeing that everything was 
going wrong. “Iam now a highly pajd idler,” he wrote to 
me of his brothers, “ having no Jess than 3500 rupees a 
nonth, as Resideut at Caubul, and being, as the lawyers call 
t, only counsel, and that, too, a dumb one—by which I 
nean that I give paper opinions, but do not work them out.” 

He had, however, become more contented with his lot. He 
seased to chafe at what seemed, for a time at least, to be in- 
svitable; and enjoying, us best he could, the blessings of the 
oresent, he looked furward to a future, then apparently not 
very remote, when his energies might find freer scope for 
section, for it wan believed that a higher official post would 


to Montrose, saying: “‘ We had no sooner got Dost Ma- 
homed Khan into our power than Herst breaks with us, 
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Ceubul ea an outpost, which we could thus succour with 
Teadiness, . . . I lead, however, a very pleasant life, and if 
rotundity and heartiness be proofs of health, I have them. . 
My house I taboo at all hours but breakfast, which I have 
long mado a public meal I have oovers laid for eight, and 
half a dozan of the officers drop in as they feel disposed every 
morning, discuss a rare Sootch breakfast of smoked fish, 
salmon grille, devils, and jellies, puff away st their cigars till 
ten (the hour of assombly being nine), then I am left to 
myself till evening, when my friend Broadfoot (who is my 
asaiatant) and I eit down to our quiet dinner, and disouse 
with our Port men and manners. Once in every week I give 
a party of eight, and now and then I have my intimatos 
alone, and as the good river Indus is a channel for luxuries as 
well as commerce, I can place before my friends at one-third 
in exoess of the Bombay price my champagne, hock, madeira, 
sherry, port, claret, sauterne, not forgetting a glass of curacoa® 
and maraschino, and the hermetically-sealed salmon and 
hotch-potch (veritable hotch-potch, all the way frae Aber- 
deen), for deuced good it ii es Se pean 02 Ug 20 He ey hel 
been soaked for bristling. I sec James Duke is an alderman 
of London; he will be Lord Mayor, snd then all tho smacks 
of Montrose will flee to London with fine young men for his 
patronage. A Duke and s Mayor! These are wonderful 
changes, but I am glad of it, for he is said to be a real good 
fellow, and deserves his prosperity. I remember ho used to 
sit before us in the Kirk, and in his hat were written, ‘ Re- 
momber the eighth commandment and Golgotha,’ #0 he will 
be « terror to evil-doers assuredly, Bravo, say L I wish I 
‘wore provost myzel’ hero; I would be as happy ss the Lord 
” 


It ia not improbable that the enforced inactivity of which 
Alexander Burnes, at this period of his career, so often wrote, 
‘was in one senso greatly to his advantage. It ofton happons 
that men who lead very active and stirring lives fuil, in the 
midst of their day-to-day excitements, to take that just view 
of sarrounding circumstances which they would have taken, 
with more leisure on their hands and better opportunities of 
far-reaching observation. We cannot “see, as from a towcr, 
the ond of all,” whon wo aro wrestling with a crowd at its 
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base. Burnes, as a looker-on, saw clearly and distinotly what 
Macnaghten did not see—that we were it a great 
deal too much in Afghanistan, and that the best thing for the 
restored monarchy would be that we should take less trouble 
to support it, After an outbreak, fatally mismanaged by the 
Western Ghilzyes, he wrote to Major Lynch, in June, saying : 
* T am not cognisant of all which you relate regarding 

in your quarter, but I am sorry to tell you that Iam one of 
those altogether opposed to any further fighting in this 
country, and that I consider we shall never settle Afghanistan 
at the point of the bayonet. And this opinion, which I have 


predicted failure there, Ei aa novi a te beg ee 
prophet ; but certes, if Herat has gone over to Persia we are 
in a greater mess than ever, but I hope the return of our 
ambassador to Porsia will set all this right. For my part, I 
‘would send no one to Persia or to Herat ; I wouki withdraw 
all but two brigades within the Indus, and these I would 
withdraw, one in next year, and one in the year after next, 
and leave the Shah to his own contingent and hie Afghans, 
and I, as Envoy, wonld stake my character on this—We 
shall be rained if this expanse goes on.” 


14h 


At last, in this antumn of 1841, news came that Sir William Self-com- 


Macnaghten had been appointed Governor of Bombay; but, 
even then, there were reports that some veteran political officer 
would be sent up from the Provinces to occupy his seat. It 


minister. In the midst of his perplexities, he was wont to 
seek solace in his books. His favourite author was Tacitus, in 
whose writings ho road lessons of wisdom, which, he said, 
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infinite service to him in tho practical affairs of life. 
Bees cece ane the journal, which he kopt in this yoar, 
will chow how, in the enforced inactivity of his anomalous 
position, ho gathered knowledge from his library, which ho 
might some day, he thought, turn to good account. At all 
events, such studies diverted his mind and alleviated tho pains 
of the suspense to which ho was condemned: ‘“ Caubul, 
August 13. Read in the thirteenth and fourteenth books 
of the Annals of Tacitus. What Icssons of wisdom and 
Imowledge—how the human mind and its passions aro Iuid 
Dare! I drink in Tacitus, and, perhaps, with the moro relish, 
that his lessons are of practical usa——” ‘ Aug. 19. Horaco 
‘Walpole’s letters, how inimitablo! Ho is only surpassed by 
Byron, of all letter-writers I have road; yet Walpolo's de- 
tails of trifles, and trifling on dotail-, arc inimitable. I havo 
got a grand odition, and eko out tho six volumes, that I may 
enjoy it all to my fall——"_ “‘ Aug. 24. Reading Sir Sidney 
Smith's life. It supports an opinion of mine, that all great 
men have more or less chariatancrio——” “ Aug. 20. This 
is assuredly one of the idle stages in my life. Ido nothing 
for the public, unless it be giving advice, but, as I have none 
to perform, unloss it be to receive my 3500 rupees a month, 
At Bhooj, in 1829, I had similar idioness, and I improved 
myself. Again, im 1835, I was similarly situated, and sinco 
May, 1889, I have been so circumstanoed here, I conclude 
that my pay is assigned to me for past conduct and dution 5 
however, as my Lord Auckland is about to depart, I havo 
little chance of being disturbed in my lair in his day ; it may 
be otherwise. To study Tacitus is as plennant an to writo 
despatches——" “Sept. 1. An expression from Macnaghten 
to-day that Shah Soojah was au old woman, not fit to rulo 
his people, with divers other condemnations. Ay, sco my 
Travele, and as far back as 1831—ten years ago. Still I 
look upon his fitness or unfitness as very immaterial; wo are 
here to govern for him, and must govorn———” “Sept. 10. 
Somewhat contemplative. This is cortainly an important 
time for me. Of superscssion I havo no fear, but those in 
power may still keep Macnaghten over me, and much as he 
objects to this, it enables Lord Auckland to move off, and 
evade his promises to me. Alas! I did not believe my first 


interview with the long, tall, gaunt man on the couch st Bo- 
wood was to end thus” Sept. 22. The Envoy is afraid 


& 


modus operandi. Tera ogo to Canale, td beng op 


numerous friends in England, or even with Lord Auckland ; 
yot I bolieve I am acting an honest part to Macnaghten and to 
Government, and yet neither the one nor the other, I fear, 
thank me; yet it is clear that if I had carried on a hot corre- 
spondence with Lord Auckland, as he wished me, I must 
have injured Macnaghton, and had I, in this 

evaded those points on which dis, Loedalip, wae interested, 
should have injured myself in his eyes, and conseqr 

public servant. Tn aflor days I hope to bo able to applacd 
my own diserotion in thin my difficult position; but I may 
fail altogether by my hono-ty, though I have always found it 
tho best policy ——" “ Sept. 24, I have read with great relish 
and enjoyment tho first volumo of Warren Hastings’s life, and 
with great admiration for the man, founded on his many 
virtuos and noble fortitude, and that, too, on the evidence of 
his letters, and not his biography —-” “‘ October 16. I seem 
hourly to loso my anxiety for power and place; yet away with 
such foelings, for if I bo worth anything, they ought to have 
no hold of me. I have just read in Guizot’s Life of Wash- 
ington: ‘In men who aro worthy of the destiny (to govern), 
ail weariness, ali sadness, though it be warrantable, is weak- 
neas; their mirsion is toil; their reward, the success of their 
works ;* but still in toil I shall become weary if employed. 
‘Will they venture, after all that has been promised, and all 
that I have done, to pass me over? I doubt it much ; if s0, 
tho past will not fix a stain on me, and the future is dark and 
doubtful. Ihave been asking myself if I am altogether so 
well fitted for the supreme control here as I am disposed to 
believe. I sometimes think not, but I have never found 


ig my irritation would mar all business, and in supersession 


ta, 
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there is evidently no recourse but England. I wich this 
doubt were solved, for anxiety is painful. One trait of my 
character is thorough serionsness; I am indifferent about 
nothing I undertake—in fact, if I undertake a thing I cannot 
be indifferent.” 

The svniversary of his arrival in India came round. 
‘Twenty years had passed since he bad first set his foot on tho 
strand of Bombay. Seldom altogether fres from supersti- 
tions and presentiments, be entered upon this 81st of October, 
1841, with a vivid impression that it would bring forth some- 
thing upon which his whole futare life would turn. “Ay! 
what will this day bring forth?” he wrote in his journal, 
“the anniversary of my twenty yeare’ service in India, It 
will make or mar me, I suppose. "Before tho sun sots I shall 
Know whether I go to Europe or succeed Macnaghten.” But 
the day passed, and the momentous question was not settled. 
Then November dawned, and neither Burnes nor Macnaghten 
received the desired letters from Calcutta—only vagno news- 
paper reports, which added -new fuel to the doubts and 
anxieties of the expectant Envoy. ‘I grow very tired of 
praise,” he wrote in his journal, ‘and I suppose that I ehall 
get tired of censure in time.” This was his last ontry. There 
‘was no more either of praise or of censure to agitato him in 
this world. Already the bitter fruit of folly and injustico had 
ripened upon the tree of Retribution, and the nation which 
had done this wrong thing was about to be judged by the 
« eternal law, that where crime is, sorrow shall answor it.” 
The Afghans are an avaricious and a revengeful people. Our 
only settled policy in Afghanistan was based upon the faith 
that by gratifying the one passion we might hold the other in 
control, So money was spent freely in Afghanistan, We 
bought safety and peace, But when it was found that this 
enormous expenditure was impoverishing our Indian Empire, 
and that the Afghans were still crying “ Give—give!” we 
were driven upon the unpopular necessity of retrenchment, 
and it ceased to be worth the while of the people to tolerate 
our occupation of the country. First one tribe and then 
another rose against us; and at lest the people at the capital 
began to bestir themselves, Already, on the 1st of November, 
were the streets of Caubul seething with insurrection, and the 
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88 
house of Sir Alexander Burnes was in the city perilouly 
exposed to attack. His Afghan servants told him that he 
was in danger, and exhorted him to withdraw to the can- 
tonments, He said that he had done the Afghans no injury ; 
why, then, should they injure him? He could not think that 
any real danger threatened him, and he retired to rest at 
night with little fear of the results of the morrow. Little 
fear, I should write, for his own personal safety ; but he saw 


ius chair, and made, what to his faithfal assistant appeared 
an “astonishing speech,” to the effect that the time had 
arrived for the English to leave the country.* Bnt he could 
not be induced to adopt any precautions. Hoe said that if he 
sent for a guard to protect his house, it would seem as though 
he were afraid. 
. So Alexander Burnes laid himself down to rest ; and slept. 
Bat with tho early morrow came the phantoms of new 
troubles, Plainly the storm was rising. Firet one, then 
another, with more or lese authority, came to warn him that 
thero was “death in the pot.” The first, who called before 
daybreak, was not admitted, and Burnes slept on, But when 
the Afghan minuter, Oosman Khan, came to the house, the 
servants woho their master, who rose and dreased himeelf, 
© T ge Mohun Ial« own words, oor great enemy, thet the chef 
whuh are all the mon amteresting for contnvmg plans to stend agamt 
the eccentmeumes af the phi and theretore st will not be ante 
“On the ist of Novimler fe wrote to mam without « sufficient guard 


Mr Cohn, private secritars to the «te He repbed that af be were 
Grovirmor General, I saw bir Alex- the Favoy to send kim 
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country” In a letter to Dr. James came at nyht to him, and mformed 
Dnrnes, there = 9 sunilar statement, what the chiefs mtended to do bat he 
‘with the addition that, upon the same turned kim out under the pretended 
an chief, named Tsy aspect thet wa do not caro for auch 
‘spon Burnes, to no thing: Our old frend, Numb Bhenf, 
Purpovs, with = hike warmmg “On the came and sed hin to allow his sou 
Astof November I sew Ime at evenmg, with ane hundred men, to remam day 
end informed um, sccordiag to the con and aught m he place, til the Glulaye 
Seratnn of Makoensd ‘Mtsrea Khan, chase tv settled, but be thd not agree. 
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1e4, and went forth to receive the Wuzeer. If waa no longer 
possible to look with incredulity upon the'signs and aymptoms 
around him. The streets were alive with insurgents. An 
might be time to secure safety by flight. But vainly did 
Oosman Khan implore Burnes to accompany him to the can- 
tonments. He scored to quit his post ; he belioved that ho 
could quell the tumult; and so he rejected the advice that 
might have saved him. 

That the city was in a state of insurrection was certain ; 
but it appeared that « prompt and vigorous demonstration on 
the part of the British troops in cantonments might quell the 
tumult ; 20 he wrote to Macnaghten for support, and to some 
friendly Afghan chiefs for asxistanco. It was then too late, 
Before any succour could arrive, the crowd before his house 
had begun to rege furiously, and it was plain that tho in- 
surgents were thirsting for tho blood of the Englivh officern, 
From a gallery which ran along the upper part of the house, 
Burnes, attended by his brother Charles, and his friend Wil- 
Tiam Broadfoot, addressed himself to the excited mob. They 
yelled ont their execration and defianco in reply, and it was 
plain that no ¢xpostulations or entreaties could turn thom 
aside from their purpore. The enemy had begun to fire upon 
them, and, hopeless as retaliation and resistanco might be, 
there seemed to be nothing left to the English officers but to 
eell their lives as dearly as they could. Broadfoot was soon 
shot dead. Then the insurgents set fire to Burnes’s stables, 
rushed into his garden and summoned him to come down. 
All hope of succour from cantonments had now gone. Still 
he might purchase his own end his brothet’s safety by ap- 
pealing to the national avarice of the Afghans. Ho offered 
them large sums of money if they would suffer him to escapo. 
Still they called upon him to leave off firing and to come 
down to the garden, At last he consented, and the brothers, 
conducted by a Cashmerce Mussulman, who had sworn to 
protect them, went down to the garden ; but no sooner were 
they in the presence of the mob than their guide cried out, 
« Here is Sekundur Burnes!” And straightway the insur- 
gents fell upon them and slew them, 

And so, on the 2nd of November, 1841, fell Alexander 
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Burnes, butchered by an Afghan mob. He was only thirty- 
six years of age. That he was a remarkable man, and had 
done remarkable things, is not to be doubted. He was sus- 
i from first to last, by that great enthusiasm, of which 
Sir John Malcolm has spoken, as the best security for a snc- 
cessful Indian career. He wes of an ceget, imolsive, 
romantic temperament; but he had 2» mnfficiency of good 
strong practical sense to keep him from running imto any 
excesses. He had courage of a high order; sagu- 

city, penetration, and remarkable quickness of observation. 
Tt has been said of him that he was unstable, that his opinions 
were continually shifting, and that what he said on one day 
he often contradicted on the next. The fact is, that he was 
singularly unreserved and outspoken, and was wont to set 
down in his correspondence with his familiar friends all the 
fleeting impressions of an active and imaginative mind. But 
on great quostions of Central-Asian policy he was not incon- 
sistent. The confusion was in the minds of others, not in his 
own mind, He had strong opinions, which he never ceased 
to express, so long as it was possible to give them practical 
effect ; but, overruled by higher authorits, and another course 
of policy substituted for that which he would have pursued, 
he consented to act, in  minmterial or executive capacity, 
for tho furtherance of tho great object of national safety 
which he belioved might have been better attained in another 
way. When he found that hi» views were not the views of 
the Government which he served, ho offered. to withdraw from 


remembered I give the cate the setting up of Shah Soojah, 

following, from « letter written at the lent all my and) name, and knowiedse t0 
end of 1839, decause it 1 cme of his dot Bat when was the? When my 
‘mont emphatic on thesubject, advice bad been rejected, and the Go- 
Pec boegrnelage ge none ankle eh rire virgo Sagieror gti 
creased seape of responmiblty, written gave opemuces, and then asked leave 

‘m1. more solemn stram than tha ‘suthdraw, bat Lord Auckland proved 
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that in so doing he did what was right. Doubtless, he had 
his failngs, as all men have. But he died young, And I 
am inchned to think that, if his life had been spared, he would 
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CAPTAIN ARTHUR CONOLLY. 
(BORN 1807,—DIED 1842,] 


Ix the reader, who has followed me through the preceding 
chapters, remembering what J have written about the cha- 
racters and_the careers of Alexander Burnes and Henry 
Martyn, can conceive the ides of a man combining in his own 
person all that waa excellent and loveable in both, and devoting 
hia life to the pursuit of the objects which each in his turn 
aought to attain, the image of Arthur Conolly will stand in 
fall perfection before him. For in him the high courage and 

ce of the explorer were elevated and sublimed by 
the holy zeal and enthnsiasm of the apostle, Ready to dare 
everything and to suffer everything in a good cause; full of 
faith, and love, and boundless charity, he strove without 
ceasing for the glory of God and for the good of his fellow- 
men; and in little things and in great, in the daily interests of 
a gentle life, in which the human affections were never 
dormant, and in the stern necessities of public service, which 
for the honour of the nation, for the good of the human race, 
aud for the glory of the religion which he professed and acted, 
demanded from him the surrender eyen of that life itself, 
manifested all the noblest self-albnegation of the Hero aud the 
Martyr. 

Arthur Conolly was the third of the six sons of a gentleman, 
who, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, went out to 
India, made s rapid fortune, and returned to spend it in ease 
and comfort at home. He was born in Portland-place, London, 
in the year 1807; and received his education at Rugby. He 
was not much happier there than was Henry Martyn at the 
Truro Grammar School Shy and sensitive, and of a nature 
too refined to cope successfully with the rough realities of 
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OAPTAIN ARTHUR CONOLLY. 
1e32—28, public school life, he was not happy there ; and he often spoke 
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sufferings he endured at “ Mother Buck- 
removed from Rugby in 1822, and sent to the Militery 
His father had large 


nell’s.” In good time, however, deliverance came.* Ho was 
Seminary of the Kast India Company. 

« interest at the India House,” especially with the Marjori- 
banks family ; 50 in due course, one after iho other, he sent 


in after-life of the 
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consecrated Bishop of Calentta, to his diocese. In those days, 1894-37. 
the first voyage to India of a young writer or a young cadet 
often exercised an important influence over his whole after- 
career. Life-long friendships were often made or abiding im- 
pressions fixed upon the mind by the opportunities of a life on 
board ship. It was no small thing for a youth of sixteen, 
ardent, imaginative, with a vast capacity for good in his 
nature, to sit daily at tho fect of such a man as Bishop Heber. 
The Bishop has recorded, in one of his letters, the fact that 
when he was studying the Persian and Hindostance 

“two of the young men on board showod themsolves glad to 
read with him.” Arthur Conolly was one of the two. But 
he derived better help than this from his distinguished fellow- 
passenger. The seed of the Word, which then came from the 
Sower’s hand, fell upon good ground and fructified a hundred- 
fold. In a letter to a friend, Heber wrote, somo five weeks 
after the departure of the Grenville: “ Here I have an atten~ 
tive audience, The exhibition is impressive and interesting, 
and the opportunities of doing good considerable.” Among 
his most attentive hearers was young Arthur Conolly, who 
took to his heart the great truths which were offered to him, 
ao ecu, am thet me rooted end. grounded to the saving. 
‘The first years of his residence in India did not differ greatly 
from those of the generality of young military officers, who 
have their profession to learn in the first instance, and in the 
next to qualify themselves for independent employment. He 
was attached, aa a cornet, to the 6th Regiment of Bengal 
Cavalry, and in 1824 and the two following years was stationed 
first at Keitah, and then at Lohargong, In 1825 he obtained 
his lieutenancy : and in 1827 he fell sick, and was compelled 
to obtain a furlough to England on medical certificate, 


After a year and a balf spent in Europe, he was sufficiently Overland to 
recruited to think of returning to India, In those days, it was iag9. 
tho ordinary course for an officer, “‘ permitted to return to his 
duty,” to tako a passage in a sailing vessel, steering round the 
Cape of Good Hope. What is now called somewhat inappro- 
priately the Overland Route, was no? then open for passenger- 
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trafflo; and if it had been, it would not have held out much 
attraction to Arthur Conolly. He desired to return to India 
really by the Overland Ronte—that is, by the route of Russia 
and Persia; and, as he has himself declared, “ the journey was 


the 10th of August, 1829, I travelled through France and the 
North of Germany to Hamburg, and embarking on board s 
steam-vessel at Travemunden on the Ist of September, sailed 
up the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland in four days to Bt. 
Petersburg.” Such is the first sentence of the two volumes of 
travels which Arthur Conolly has given to the world. From 
St. Petersburg he travelled to Moscow, and thence onwards 
to Tiflis, whence he journeyed forward across the Persian 
frontier and halted at Tabreez. 

Tt was his original intention, after having reached that 
place, to strike down thence to the ehores of the Persian 
Gnlf, and there to take ship for Bombay. Bint tes sist of 
adventure within him grew stronger as he proceeded on his 
Seiya Be determined tp explore ss leant scroe partons 
of Central Asia. There was little known, in those days, about 
Afghanistan. He might do good service by acquiring informa~ 
tion respecting the countries lying between Persia and India, 
and it suited his humour at that time to make the effort, It 
was the enterprise of the Englishmen more than anything ele 
which carried him forward in those early days. He was very 
young when he started on his journey. He had numbered 
only twenty-two years; but he had courage and sclf-reliance 
of the highest order; and ever as he wont, the desire to see 
more impelled him forward to new fields of adventure. Per- 
haps there was even then obscurely taking shape within him 
some previsions of the “great game in Central Asia,” which 
he afterwards believed it was the especial privilego of Great 
Britain to play. 

‘The winter was spent pleasantly at Tabreez, where the 
Britiah Mision, of which Sir John Macdonald was then tho 
chief, was located; and in the early spring of 1830, having 
received good encouragement and offers of valuable assistance 
from the minister, he made his preparations for a march to 
Teherau, from which plact he purposed to attempt a journey, 
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either by way of Khiva, Bokhara, and Caubul, or through — 180. 
Khorassan and Afghanistan, to the Indus. “I had the good 
fortune,” he said, “ to engage as my companion Synd Kera- 

mut Al, an unprejudiced, very clever, and gentlemanly 
native of Hindostan, who had resided many years in Persia, 

and was held in great esteem by the English there. I had 
afterwarda much reason to congratulate myself upon having 

#0 agreeable a companion, and it was chiefly owing to his 
assistance that I safely completed my journey.” 

Starting from Teheran on the 6th of April, the travellers Advontares io 
made their way through Mazenderan to Astrabad, which they *™ Per 
reached before the end of the month, There Conolly deter- 
mined to attempt the route to Khiva. “Thinking it noces- 
sary,” he said, “to have # pretence for our journey, I 
assumed the character of a merchant; the Syud was to call 
himself my partner, and we purchased for the Khiva markets 
red silk scarfs, Kerman shawls, fura, and some hugo bags of 
pepper, ginger, and other spices,” This he afterwards con- 
fessed was a mistake, for as he did not play the part of a 
merchant adroitly, the disguise caused suspicion to alight 
upon him. What befel the travellers among the Toorkomans, 
Conolly haa himself narrated in the first volume of his pub- 
lished narrative—how they crossed the Goorgaon and the 
Attruck rivers, and rode into the desert with their pretended 
merchandise on camel-back ; how they fell into the hands of 
thieves, who, under pretence of protecting them, robbed them 
of all that they hed got; how they narrowly escaped being 
murdered, or sold into hopeless captivity; and how at last 
they obtained deliverance by the opportune arrival of a party 
of Persian merchants, with whom they retarned in safety to 
Astorabad. He went back re infect, but he had spent nearly 
a month among the Toorkomans, and had penetrated nearly 
half way to Khiva, and seen more of the country than any 
Enropean had eon before, or—with one exception, I believe— 
has over visited since. 

After a brief sojourn at Asterabad, Arthur Conolly, at afeahed and 
tended by Keramut Ali, travelled to Meshed, by the way of Hest: 
Subzawur and Nisharpoor. At the holy city he was de- 
tained, money-bound, until the middle of September, when 
ho started, in the trail of an Afghan army undor the com- 
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mand of Yar Mahomed, for Herat, the Afghan city which 
afterwards became so celebrated in Eastern history. Upon 
all with whom he was associated there the young English 
officer made a most favourable impression. Another young 
English officer—Eldred Pottinger—who visited the city some 
years afterwards, found thet Arthur Conolly’s name was 
great in Herat, and that many held him in affectionate 
remembrance. “I fell in,” says the former in his journal, 
referring to the year 1838, “with a number of Captain 
Conolly’s acquaintances. Every person asked after him, 
and appeared disappointed when I told them I did not know 
him. In two places, I crossed Mr. Conolly’s route, and on 
his account received the greatest hoxpitality and attention— 
indeed, more than was pleasant, for such liberality required 
corresponding liberality upon my part, and my funds wore not 
well adapted for anv estraordinary demand upon them. In 
Herat, Mr. Conolly‘a fame was great, In a large party where 
the subject of the Europeans who had visited Herat was 
mooted, Conolly’s name being mentioned, I was asked if I 
knew him, and on replying, ‘Merely hy report,’ Moollah 
Mahomed, a Sheesh Moollah of great eminence, calling to me 
across the room, raid, ‘You havo a groat pleasure awaiting 
you. When you see him, givo him my salutation, and toll 
him that I say he has done a: much to give the English nation 
fame in Herat as your ambassador, Mr. Elphinstone, at 
Peshawar,’ and in this he was seconded hy the great mass 
present.” 

This was truly a great distinction for one so young; and it 
was earned, not at all as some lator travollers in Mahomodan 
countries have earned distinction, by assuming disguises and 
outwardly apostatising, but by tho franhest possible assertion 
of the character of a Christian gentloman. Bloreover, he ap- 

before the Heratees as a very poor one. He did not fo 
among the Afghans as Elphinstonc had gone among them, 
laden with gifts; but as one utterly destitute, socking occa- 
sional small loans to help him on his way. Yot oven, in thoso 
most disadvantageous circumstances, the nobility of his natura 
spoke out most plainly; and the sory Moollahs, with whom he 
contended on behalf of his religion, wero fain to help him as 
though ho had been one of their soct. Ho had many warm 
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disputations with these people, and they seem to have honoured 1880—81. 
him all the more for bravely championing his faith. Young 
as he was, he felt that our national character had suffered 
grievously in the eyea of the people of the East by our neglect 
of the observances of our religion. ‘I am sure,” he said, 
*¢the bulk of the Mahomedans in this country do not believe 
that the Feringhees have any real religion. They hear from 
their friends, who visit India, that we oat abominations, and 
are never seen to pray; and they care not to inquire more 
about uw... ... It is, therefore, greatly to be desired that 
such translations of our Scriptures as may invite their study 
should be sent among these people, in order first to satisfy 
them that wo havo a religion, and secondly that they may 
know what our religion is; in order that they may Jearn to 
respect us, which they do not now, and gradually to regard us 
with kindlier feelings ; for until they do, we ahall in vain at- 
tempt to propagate the Gospel among them ;” and then he 
proceeded to dircuurse very shrewdly and intelligently on 
some of the principal errors which had been committed by our 
poople in their efforts to propagate the Christian faith——errors 
principally .arining from our ignorance or disregard of the 
national characters of those whom we had endeavoured to in- 
etruct in the truths of the Go-pel. 

From Herat, Arthur Conolly proceeded, by the route of 
Ghirisk, to Candahar ; and thence br the valley of Pisheen, in 
which ho halted for some time, to Quettah, and through the 
Bolan Pass to the country of the Amcors of Sindh. He then 
journeyed to Bahwulpore and across the great Indian desert, 
to tho British frontier, which ho crossed in the month of 
January, 1831. At Delhi he met the Governor-General, Retum to 
Lord William Bentinck, to whom he gave an account of hin di, 
wanderings, and afterwards dropped down to Caleutta by the 
river route. At the Presidency he drew up an interesting 
paper on tho subject of the “ Overland Invasion of India,” 
which he printod in one of the Calcutta journals, and after- 
wards appended to his published travels. In those dara, 8 
paper on such a subject showing any real knowledge of the 
countries traversed was « novelty; but it was reserved for a 
later generation to discern the large amount of sagacity that 
informed it, 
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Doring the grester part of this year Oonolly was employed 
in arranging the information which he had collected in the 
onurse of his travele—work in which he was assisted by Mr. 
Charles Trevelyan, then a young civilian of high promise, who 
drew up some joint reports with him, which appear to have 
beon prepared partly at Delhi and partly at Mecrat, from 
which latter place the young cavalry officer went to Kurnaul, 
Even at that time it waa plain that nothing had made so 
strong an impression on the traveller's mind as the knowledge 
which ho had obtained of the abominable man-stealing, slave- 
dealing practices of the Toorkoman tribes, and the misery 
which this vile trade inflicted upon the people of Central Asia. 
He saw, too, under what strong provocation Russis was 
Iabouring, and how impossible it was, with any show of reason 
and justice, to deny her right to push forward to the resdue of 
her enslaved people, and the chastisement of the States which 
had swept them off and sold them into slavery, ‘“ Tho case 
of these people,” he said, “is deplorable, and in the midst of 
that laudable sympathy which has been excited in this country 
for the condition of slaves in general, it cannot be doubted 
that the wretched captives who languish in the steppes of 
‘Tartary will have their share, although their situation be un- 
happily beyond the hope of relief; and however important it 
may be to check the dangerons ambition of a too aspiring 
nation, humanity will be inclined to wish success te the 
Rausian cause, wore it but to put a periud to a syatem 10 
replete with barbarity as the trade in captives at Khiva.” Ho 
was far in advanco of his age when he wrote in this strains 
for it was not tho fashion in thove days, or indood fur moro 
than a quarter of a century afterwarls, to look npon Russia 
as any other than an unscrupulous aypressor, driven onward 
by lust of conquest, and eager to contend with England for 
the mastery of Hindostan. 

But the ardent philanthropist was only a rogimental subal- 
tern. It was soon time for Lioutonant Conolly to return to 
his militery duties, so he rejuined his regiment ; aml, after 
a while, af Cawnpore, mado the aoquaintenco of the funous 
missionary traveller, Joseph Wolff. “They took sweet counsel 
together, and they walked in the Houso af tho Lord as 
friends,” With what deop emotion ha, Wolff roverded his 
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recollections of that meeting! ‘From Delhi,” he says, “1 
passed to Agra, and thence to various places until I reached 
Cawnpore, Hae J mer wire Lrevrenant Conoiiy.” The 
words are printed in Wolff’s book in capital letters, as I have 
printed them here. ‘ When I travelled first in-Khoraseaun, 
in the year 1831,” he continues, “I heard at Meshed by the 
Jews, that an English traveller had preceded me there, by the 
name of Arthar Conolly. They described him as a man who 
lived-in the fear of God and of religion, The moment I 
arrived he took me to his house, and not only showed me the 
greatest hospitality, but, as I was at that time short of money, 
he gave me every assistance in his power—and not only so— 
he revised my journal for me with the most unaffected kind- 
nesa, Ho also collected the Mahomedan!Moollaha to his 
house, and permitted me not only to discuss with them the 
subject of religion, but gave me most substantial aid in com- 
bating their arguments. Conolly was 2 man possessed of a 
deep scriptoral knowledge; a capital textuary. Various 
enemies are alvays found to attack the lone missionary. 
Nobly and well did this gallant soldier acquit himself in the 
church militant, both in deeds of arms and deep devotion to 
the cause of Christ.”* What Arthur Conolly on his part 


* A trend who was then at Cawn- fast, ran the leson From Arthor 
‘wniting to me of thi» penod of Conolly to bim ‘Peer Moorshid, have 
2 intae mos ain Anas Repel on the clacm stockings?” “Tham 
Qeamtenes, which pened wate metual pect *Have we ted the sponge and 
‘esteem, began in an odd was, chitlumchee® (baum) To all of winch 
taiwan ioproved in'an odd man i Wal weekd Soke geod bumoured re- 
‘Was very much charmed with bis sing~ pls ‘Traly ye are all sone of 
ing and he Was taken with ms plavang, Eezah' Yet there wes real love m 
ou which he made the diwevery that he that fanghing Wolff» lose and ad- 


& week, allowed me to uperate an the forget ane Sabbath conversation on the 
old organ thire, and uved to predat Jews protracted till it was tune for wy 
be, too, hed all to go to charch together, when Wolff 
been encourazed by wome old muree tu preabed om the subject—Tho Jews, 
believe that be was a cherab and w: 
beat Seaham yet, The odd man 
josey i, ‘When Wolf pad are jour prota When Well an 
‘Conally s stat at Cawapore, I was a thae sear’ neat fo Bokbors, aed spoke 
deal with them and joued im ther of Arthur Conolly a» his *moreed —es I 
ter, ‘Yes there was & deal confidenth recollect he dod, I 
of ‘Wolf was both untidy cannot lay hold of the narratrie—I feel 
and wi ly, and yet not uneuling te awured his mund often went back to 
be reformed, and so, at or before briak- thowe days at Canapora.” 
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thought of his friend may be gathered from a letter written 
by him shortly after his departure from Cawnpore. “Wolff 
has left us,” wrote the young Christian enthusiast on the 19th 
of Febrosry, 1883, “ and hug taken with him the esteem and 
best wishes of all who knew him. As you will shortly see him 
in Calontta, I need not enter into much detail of his sayings 
and doings here, but let me again assure you that he is neither 
crazy, vain, nor fanatical, but » simple-minded, bumble, 
rational, and sound Christian. His chief desire i» to preach 
to all people, Jesus Christ crucified, the God, and only Saviour 
of mankind : ho is naturally most anxious that his own brethren. 
should turn to the light that has shone upon him, and there- 
fore he secks them in all parts of the earth where God’s wrath 
has scattered them, but over as he goes, he proclaims to the 
Mahomedan, and to the idolator, the great object of his 
mission. On his opinions concerning the personal reign of 
our Saviour on earth during the Millennium, I am not qualified 
to pass judgment, but I believe he has chiefly formod thom 
upon a Kteral interpretation of the yet to be fulfilled pro- 
phecies, expecially those contained in the 72nd Psalm and tho 
60th Isaiah. . . . . And after ail, though he is most decided 
in his creed, he says: ‘I am no inspired prophet, and I may 
err in my calculations and conclusions, but tho book from 
which I deduce them cannot be wrong—ascarch into its moan- 
ings, aa you are commanded, with prayer and humble dili- 
gence, and then decide according to the undorstanding that 
God_has given you; I ask not that you should accept my 
words, but that you should inquire diligently into those which 
contain the assurance of a blessing to those who read and 
keep them,’ Rev. i. 3. If this be madness, I wish he would 
bite me. In his English discourses, Wolff labours under 
ignorance of idioms and select expressions, and finds difficulty 
in well embodying and connecting the thoughts that crowd 
‘upon hiss yet se niwreye @ pleasure to hear him, for often 

rhon straggling with tho words of a big sentence, he throws 
oat a few thrillingly besutiful expressions that give light to 
the rest, and at times it is quite wonderful how he rises with 
the grandeur of his theme, and finds an unintorrupted flow of 
fine language. He was very clear and forcible in his exposi- 
tion of the 51st Psalm, and the 9th of Acts, and the Sunday 
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morning before he left us, he preached « homily upon Paul’s 1888. 
address to King Agrippa, which we all felt to be sublimely 
beautiful throughout. . . . . Judging by the benefit wo have 
reaped from his conversation here, we may hope that he will 
be made the means of doing much good wherever he goes, 
You will be delighted with his company in private society, for 
he is full of varied and most interesting anecdote; but, above 
all, I hope you will hear him when he appears to the greatest 
advantage in the pulpit, for understanding the Hebrew mean- 
ings of words im Scripture, he throws new light upon passages 
that are familiar to us, but chiefly he preaches truth from the 
heart, and therefore, generally, to the heart.” 

At Cawnpore, Arthur Conolly corresponded with Alexander Cencity and 
Barnes, who had accomplished his great journey, and was 277% 
then reaping his reward. Conolly had been the first to ac- 
quire and to place on record the much-needed information re- 
Inting to the country between India and Persia; but he had 
been slow to make his appearance before the English public, 
and the Bombay officer had been rising into eminence, w! 
his comrade of Bongal was still almost unknown. Conolly re- 
joiced in the success of his brother-traveller, and, without the 
slightest tinge of jealousy upon his feelings, wrote to con- 
gratolate Burnes on his achievements. “ Although,” he 
wroto on the 20th of April, 1833, “I may be one of the laat 
to congratulate you upon the happy accomplishment of your 
journoy, I beg you not to rank me amongst the least sincere, 
for I really compliment you upon the resolution which has 
carriod you through the most difficult as well as the most in- 
terosting part of Contral Asia, and trust that you will derive 
os much honour and bonefit from your travels, as we doubtless 
shall inatruction and amusement. I meant to write to you at 
Bombay, but hearing that you were coming round to Calcutta, 
I determined there to address my congrutulstions, and some 
romarks upon certain matters in which you are interested. 
Firat, I owe you an explanation of a circumstance which, if 1 
did not describe it, might possibly induce you to entertain 
what was, I beliove, the Governor-General’s opinion—that I 
wished feloniously to appropriate your valuable survey of the 
Indus. When in Calcutta, I drow up for his Lordship a map 
of the countries lying botween the Arras and Indus, the Aral 
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and Indian ocean, which, being compiled at the Surveyor- 
General’s office from the best authorities, contained the Indus 
as laid down by you. In this I sketched my route from 
Meshed to Buhswalpore, correcting the error that appeared in 
my protraction by the Bukkur of your map, When I had 
written out my journal for the press, I wrote to head-quarters 
to know whether I might send a copy of the above-mentioned 
map to England to be published with my book, and I espe- 
cially begged to know whether there existed objections to my 
using that portion of it which had been copied from your 
survey. I addressed mysclf to my relation, Mr. Macnaghten, 
the secretary, and our mutual friend Trevelyan answered for 
him, in the note which I am sure he will not object to my 
enclosing. In consequence of its contents, I sent home to the 
Geographical Society, in London, as much of the map as em- 
braced my route, copying into it from your survey a Sit of the 
river about Bukkur, so as to place that point correctly, and 
mentioning that I had so done; there anticipating that a full 
and correct copy would be furnished me for my book. I wrote 
@ preface to the last, in which I offered you my poor thanks 
for the benefit I thought to borrow from your labours. Ob- 
jections were made at the Surveyor-General’s office to com- 
pleting the map without specific instructions from head- 
quarters, I wrote for these, and the Governor-General being 
up the country, I was occupied in alternate corre,pondenco 
with his Lordship’s and the Vice-Resident’s secretaries for 
about two months, at the end of which time it was notified to 
me that I might use every part of the map in question except 
that part which had been laid down by you. I had then only 
to regret that I had lost so much time in consequence of his 
Lordship’s opinion not having been correctly ascertained in 
tho first instance, and to cancel that part of my prefaco which 
made mention of you. In this particular instanco I could not 
see much danger of acting wrong, sa I was informed that 
Government would very shortly publish » map containing all 
the latest information ; but I would in no cave have borrowed 
information from you, had I thought that you would object 
to my doing s0 with due scknowledgment of my obligations. 
I do not now apprehend that you will bold me guilty of any 
evil intention, but it is proper that I should eaplain the cir- 
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cumstance, and beg your excuse for any error with which you 1888-84. 
may deem me chargeable. . . . . I have before me your long 
and kind letter, dated on the Ravee, January 26, 1832, since 
when you have made a grand tour, You were right in eup- 
posing that I would willingly have undertaken such a trip with 
you, but, as you so well foresaw, there were several objections 
$o my doing'so, Tho notes, for which you so politely thanked 
me, were, I fear, too alight to have served you much, but they 
wore heartily at your service, as are all those which I have 
collected for publication. Permit me to offer you these, with 
the sketch of my route, and the slightly altered country through 
which it runs. The map which contains it, you will get et the 
Surveyor-General’s office, and my relation, Mr. Macnaghten, 
now Political Secretary, will procure for you # copy of the 
roughly-printed pages which I sent home for Mr. Murray to 
publish, From them you may glean a few particulars which 
will enable you to prove, or to complete, some of your notes, 
and I beg that you will make the freest use of all. Tis late 
to thank you for the good wishes and kind encouragement 
contained in your precedingly-mentioned letter, but you have 
not been travelling upon post roads, and must, therefore, ac- 
cept my present acknowledgments. Several untoward circum- 
stances have conspired to keep me without the pale of the 
Sirkar's patronage, and my wisest plan, I believe, would bo 
to fold up my carpet of hope, and betake myzelf to a quiet 
whiff at the pipe of resignation, but I am at heart too much of 
a vagabond to do this, and trust yet to pitch a tent among 
some of our long-bearded friends of the mountains.” 

But theso anticipations of continued neglect were soon 18%, 
falified, In 1884, Lieutenant Conolly went with his regi- Sshorment 
ment to Mlow, and soon afterwards he was transferred to 
that groat outlet for the energies of aspiring young soldiers, 
kept down by the seniority systeam—the Political Department. 
He was appointed an assistant to the Governor-General’s 
agent in Rajpootana. He was consoled at the same time by 
receipt of intelligence from England assuring him that his 
‘book had been published, and had been well received by the 
erities and by the public, Burnes sent him some cuttings 
from the literary journals to show how well his follow-traveller 
had been reviewed—an attention which Conolly gratefully 
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acknowledged in a letter, which ia interesting on many other 
accounts. Writing from the Sambhur Lake, May 30, 1835, ho 
said: “Pray accept my sincere thanks for your welcome lotter 
of the Lith instant, containing Monsieur D’Avega’s scoret and 
confidential notice of the honours designed for us by tho 
Geographical Society of Paris. I must endeavour, in my letter 
of thanks to this liberal and enlightened body, to atone for not 
haying at first presented a copy of my book to them. It was 
very kind of you to do this for me, according to tho hint by 
which I could not otherwise have profited, and I have to thank 
you for this friendly act as one of a series for which I am your 
debtor. J did not answer your London letters, bocause you 
talked of retarning to tho East immediately ; but you may bo 
sure that I was much gratified by tho periodical notices of my 
work, which you were so good a3 to send me, They camo like 
rays of sunshine after a cloud! There could be littlo doult of 
Your success; but a» it has been hardly equalled, I may offer 
You my congratulations upon it, I think you did right in de-~ 
clining the Secretaryship to his Majesty's Embassy in Irin, 
becauye Mr, Elphinstone advised you, and I hope that he saw 
a better field fur you in Caubul or Bokharn, Tho attention of 
the home authorities has, aftor s long dream, boon awakenod 
to the state of their politics in Persia, and the appointment of 
Lord Heyte~bury to the Governor-Genoralship induces me to 
believe that Briti-h interests will no longer be neglected in 
Central Asia. Your fortune, of course, is not dependent upou 
the retention or abolition of what i» termed tho non-inter- 
ference tystem with regard to our foreign affuire; you may 
speedily riso hero to a higher station than the onc above men- 
tioned, but, for my own part, I would rather be Secrotary of 
Embessy in Porsie than the greatest magnate in any purt of 
this consuming climo. It docs, indeod, try both body and 
mind. I speak foelingly on this subject just now, for Iam 
living in a tent on the border of the famed Salt Lake of 
Sambhur, ceded to us after tho Joudpore war, in ordor that 
Lord William might be styled ‘the fountain of grace and 
bounty.’ As assistant to the Governor-General’s agent in 
Bajpootans, I am residing hore in the joint capacitios of 
Hakim and Bunneeah, and 2s evorything is yot in confusion 
and ruin, I am as hardly worked and as badly fed as Sancho 
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‘was in Barrateria, ‘The last advices from Loodiansh state 1285—s8. 
that Ranjeet was about to close with the Afghans. I fear that 
he will get the better of them somehow or other. Shah Soojah 
is in the Sikh camp. I hear the Maharajah bas promised to 
make him King of Peshawur. Thus far may the troops of the 
Royal Cyclops advance their standards, but they will not be 
able to hold ground farther West: so thinks my esteemed 
friend Syud Keramut Ali, who has lately returned from 
Caubul, and who gives me very interesting accounts of the 
state in which he left the Caubul Sirdars. The Syud advised 
Subbar Khan to send his eldest son to India for an English 
education, Captain Wade discovered a political mystery lying 
deep under this specious pretext, and after some quarrels which 
ocuurred in eonsequence, my friend, as the weakest party, 
wont to the wall. I hope, however, to be able to show that 
all the difforences had riso in mistakes. He at present stands 
condemned upon an ipse diet, according to the equitable 
system by which whites judge blacks, I have requested my 
Calcutta agent to rend you = copy of my book—a compliment, 
which I could not sooner pay, and which I hope you will 
necept a» 9 mark of my high estecm.” 

In the performance of his political and other duties, Arthur In Englavd. 
Conolly waked on, until, in the mouth of January, 1938, he 
obtnined « furlough to England. Ho did not go home because 
ho was sick, or because ho was weary of Indian life, but be- 
canso ho Was drawn thither by the attractions of one to whom 
ho had given the best affections of his heart. Ho had exer, in 
words which I find in one of hi» own letters, with reference to 
tha charucter of a friend, great besoin d'aimer—and he had 
found one worthy to fill the yoid. Ho had mot in Indiana 
young lady, the daughter of a man in high position there, 2 
ineinber of 2 noble family ; and ho had given to her all the 
Joyo of his warn, passionate nature. But she had returned to 
England with her parents; and so he followed thither, be- 
lieving, as he had good rea-on to belicye, that their reunion 
would soon be followed by thoir marriage. 

They met again, undor her father’s roof; and for a while he Dissppoint- 
was supremely happy. But tho fond hopes which ho had == 
cherishod wore doamed to bitter disappointment. The blight 
whieh fell upon tho life of Honry Martyn fell also upon the 
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life of Arthor Conolly. The whole history of it lies before me 
as written by himself, but it is not @ history to be publicly re- 
lated. There was no fault upon either side. Nothing more is 
to be said of it than that it was God’s will, And no man ever 
bowed hiroself more resignedly or reverentially to such a dis- 
pensation. He had been resolved for her sake to sacrifice his 
career ; never to return to India, but to go into a house of 
business—to accept any honourable employment, so that he 
might not take her from her family and her home, But when 
this hope was uncxpestedly prostrated, ho turned again to the 
career which lay before him, and went back into the eolitudo 
of public life. He went back, chastened and subdued, fall of 
the deepest love for tho one, and of boundless charity for the 
many; not at all earsperated, not at all embittored, but with 
a softer and more loving heart than before; with an enlargod 
desire to benefit the human rao, and a stronger faith in the 
boundless mercy of God. The refined tondernoss and delicacy 
of his nature could be fittingly expressed only by the use of 
his own words I know nothing more beautiful—nothing 
more touching—than his letters on this subject. The ontire 
unselfishness of his nature was manifest in evory word that ho 
spoke, up to tho timo whon, the betrothal ondod, he ssid to 
her whom he had lost, that, although there was canse for 
sorrow on both sides, thore was nono for roproach on either ; 
that, with God’ camfort, he should not fail to find happiness 
in single life, expecially if ho could feel assured of God’» 
restoring hers; aud conjured hor to look up and be hersolf 
again, for the suho of all thoxe who must griove if she did 
yb and evor to feel that she hud his fall and undying esteom, 

is unpresuming friendship, and his unceasing prayora, It 
war allover. Thenceforth Humanity bocame hiv brida, “ and 
airy hopes his children.” 

Happily for him, there was soothing in tho great world 
of becoming magnitude to fire his imagination, to absorb his 
thoughts, and to invite him toonergetic action. The contom- 
plated invasion of Afghanistan was at thin timo occupying tho 
aninds of those member, of the Cabinet whose duty it was to 
shape our policy in Asis, as soon both from our Western and 
oar Eastern dominions. The information of any intelligant 
Englishman who had actually vieitod tho countries, or any part 
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of the countries, which were about to become the scene of our 


Oriental legacies; and it was no small thing in such a con- 
juncture for » Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, ora 
‘President of the India Board, whose experiences did not lie 
much in that direction, to be able to converse with « British 
officer who had visited Herat—the famous frontier city to 
which the Persians were laying siege. Whether Arthur 
Conolly were altogether the kind of man best suited to their 
purpose may admit, perhaps, of s doubt, They may have 
thought him a little over-enthusiastico—a little too wild and 
visionary. But sober-minded practical men were not very 
likely, in thoso days, to make such hazardous journeys as 
Arthur Conolly had made. The man who did these thinga had 
necessarily a dash of romance in his nature, and you might be 
gure thst he would not expound his views in a very cold- 
blooded manner. One thing, however, must have satisfied 
them. He was delighted with the idea of an advance into 
Afghanistan. Seeing, as he did, in the distance, such grand 
results to be attained by British intervention, he did not scan 
very narrowly the mcans to be immediately employed. His 
view of the matter was rather that of » grand Anti-slavery 
Crusade than of 4 political movement, intended to check-mate 
the designs of another great European power. He grasped, in 
very singleness of heart, the idos of a band of Christian heroes 
entering the remote regions of Central Asia as Champions of 
Humanity and Pioucers of Civilisation. Full of this thought, 
he drew up a memorandum for the Home Government, in 
which he expounded his views, saying: ‘Now both the 
Russians and Persians havo tho most legitimate plea for in- 
vading Toorkistan, especially Kharasm, where numbers of 
their countrymen are held in abject slavery—a ploa last to be 
disallowed by England! How, then, can wo frustrate the 
designs of ambition which our rival will so speciously cover ? 
Possibly, by persuading the Oosbegs themselves to do away 
with the grievance which gives the Rusaiana and Persians = 
pretext for invading them. Let the British Government send 
a properly secredited Envoy to Khiva, in the first place, and 
thenco, if advisable, across the Oxus, at once to explain our 
az 
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present acts in Afghanistan, and to try this only open way of 
checking a Russian approach, which will ontail far gronter 
trouble upon ua. Sinco tho last Russian Embasry to Bokhara, 
the ralor of that kingdom has actually exerted himself to rup~ 
press tho salo of Hussians in his territory, and nearly all the 
‘Muscovite people who remain endlaved in Toorkistan are now 
in Kharacm. Nothing but fear cun have induced the Amecr 
of Bokhara to heed the Czar's remonstrances, and arguments 
which have proved so offectual with him should not fail with 
the Khan of Khiva, in tho event of tho latter chief's being 
brought to sce the danger of Russo-Persian invasion nearer 
and greater than he has been accustomed to consider it. . . - 
Tho King of Bokhara would seem prepared to meet us lilf 
way in our commercial advancen. When Sir A. Burnes was 
at his capital, ‘the Vizier,’ writes that officer, ‘conversed at 
great length on subjects uf commerce relating to Bukhara and 
Britain, and expressed much anxiety to increase the commu- 
nication hetween the countries, requesting that I myself would 
Teturn as @ trading amba-~ador to Bokhara.” A similar desire 
for an improved trade with na was repeated to Mr. Wolf, the 
anis-ionary, when he visitel Bokhura, The advantayes of the 
commerce which his neighbour encourages cannot be unknown 
to the Khivan Khan, and few representations should be needed 
to convince the latter chief that he might imnke bis desert 
capital a still yreater trade mart than Bokhara, through the 
facility that the river Oxus offers him.” 

To remine the not unreasonably pretext for Rweian ad- 
vances in Central Asia, Arthur Conolly proposed that the 
British authorities should negotiate with the principal Qolaye 
chiefs, and represent to them that if they would undertake to 
restrain tho Turcoman tribes from carrying off into eluvo 
subjects of Russia und Persia, the British would use their in- 
fluence with the Gusernments of those countries to persuade 
them to fix their boundaries at limit. which would iuxpire our 
Government with confideuce, und censure peace te the Oosboygs 
themsslves, On the other hand, in treating with Huwia, he 
contonded that we shoult best consult our interests by basing: 
all vur arguments on the one broad principle of humanity. 
“Te might not bo amis,” ho wrote, “ frankly to pat it to the 
Court of 81. Petersburg whether they, on their part, will not 
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desist from a jealousy which is injuring us both, and many 
pooplo connected with us, Whether, ceasing from an un- 
worthy policy, which secks to keop alive a spirit of disaffoc- 
tion among tho thousands whom it is our high aim to settle 
and enlighten, they will not gencrously unite with us in an 
endeavour peaceably to abolish rapine and slavery ; to mako 
safe trado roads to thoir own possessions near Toorkistan ; 
and, in tho words of their servant, Baron Mejendorf, ‘de 
fairo germor, et d’étendre dans cotte partie de I'Asic, les 
bionfaits do Ia civilisation Européonne.’ Let us direct,” ho 
added, “the vast means prepared to the accomplishment of 
tho greatest possible ond, and while we are in a position to 
apoak with effect, endeavonr to Iay the foundation of the 
grand benoficial influence that we ought to exercies over the 
Jong-noglected tribes of Western Asia! Suppose, however, 
that the above great project should entirely fail; that at the 
very outset tho Oosbegs should reject our anti-slavery sug- 
gostions, or the Russians haughtily docline our interference, 
would our labour be lost? By no means, The cost of our 
inission would be well exchanged for increased knowledge of 
countries, in which, sooner or later, we shall be obliged to play 
some part, and for more positive notions than wo now possess 
of the danger against which wo havo to provide; while it is 
probablo that though the Oosbegs might, desire to be left to 
fight their own battles with tho Russians and Persians, they 
would accept overtures of a generally amicable nature from us 
thnt might have some way for the extonsion of our commercial 
relations beyond Afghanistan, which we hope to settle.” 
‘These wero suggestions not to he lightly regarded, at a timo 
when tho designs of Russia in the East wore disturbing the 
xeronity of tho English Cabinet, and a British army was about 
to march into Central Asia. There might be more ardour and 
enthusiasm in Arthur Conolly than were likely to recommend 
him to official mon ; but there was a good substratum of sound 
sonso at. tho bottom of his recommendations, and tho authori- 
ties wore not disinclined to avail themselves of the services of 
4 man £0 eager to do anything and to suffer anything in ac 
great a cause. At first, thoy wero minded to send him directly 
from England to Toorkistan, with credentials from the Home 
Government ; but afterwards they determined only to recom- 
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mend such a mission to the Governor-General, and therefore 
they sont him to India with letters to Lord Auckland, and 
with 5002 in his pocket for the expenses of his journey. Ho 
‘was to travel by the way of Vienna, Constantinople, Armenia, 
and the Persian Gulf, and acquire, as he went, information 
that might be useful to his Government, and smoothe the way 
for his fatare operations on the banks of the Oxus and tho 
Taxartes, 


On the 11th of Febraary, 1839, Arthur Conolly left London, 
and mede for the Austrian capital. There he had an interview 
with the great minister and arch-diplomatist, Metternich, to 
whom he explained in detail our Central-Asian policy, and 
thereby removed some erroncous impressions which had heon 
made upon his mind. It haypened, also, that at that tine an 
envoy from the Shah of Pervia (Houmcin Khan by name) wus 
halting at Vienna on his way to England. It was obviously 
a great thing that Conolly should hold frequent communica- 
tion with the Elchee, and it was desirable, at the same time, 
that it ahould be as little formal and ceremonious as possible, 
So the English officor quarterod himself at the hotol where the 
Persian minister was residing, and they soon ostablished 
familiar intercourse, with each other, This Hoossein Khan 
appears to have been a shrewd fellow, with nome senso of 
hamoor in him. At one of the interviows, the details of which 
Conolly afterwards noted down, the English officer hinted 
that the Persian minister was prejudiced againat Mr, M‘Neill. 
“Not at all,” said Hoossein Khan. “We have always boon 
the best of friends. He has lived at my honse for days to~ 
gether. Indeed, I owe him my highest appointment. When 
it was proposed to send me as Envoy to England, M‘Neill re- 
presented that I had not rank enough. ‘Why,’ replied the 
Shah, ‘ Hooeein Khan is of a very ancient family. Ho is 
Adjutant-General, and he is my foster-brotber. Mareover, we 
received the other day Mr. Ellis from your Crown. Now, I'll 
engage that the Sovercign of England has at least threo 
hundred subjects equal in station to Mr. Ellis, whilst I have 
not ten equal to Hoossein Khan.’ ‘Your Majesty forgets,’ 
said M‘Noill, ‘ that Mr, Ellis was « Privy Councillor.’ ‘Very 
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well,’ said the Shah, ‘we will add this dignity to Hoossein 
Khan's titles,’ and I was made » Preevy-Koonsillah from that 
day."* 

Tho caro was woll argued upon both sides, but with no 
rosult. The Persian was as tenacoas ‘of iis opinions as the 
Englishman ; and it must be admitted that he had a way of 
stating tho cano in favour of his master, which, if nut always 
truthful, had # very plausible appoarance of truth. It 
structive to seo the different gloves which two men can put 
upon tho same event, a» acen from the ~ides of their revpoctive 
nationalities. Thus the well-known story of the seizure of tho 
British Courier, which did so much to embitter our relations 
with Porsin, a» econ from the Persian side, was rather a wrong 
suffered by them thun a wrong dono to tho English. “Tho 
Shah never thought,” said the Persian, © of injuring India, Ho 
went to Hernt tu chastise rebels who continually munlered or 
sold his own subjects. Then comes your Elchee and prubibits 
Pnishment aud redrew, and when he finds his representations 
unheoded (how could tho Shah prefer them to tho criev of his 
own people ?), he intrigues with the Prince of Herat, sends a 
messongor there secretly, aud when this fellow is caught re- 
turning in Afghan clothes, like 2 spy as ho was, and wa» 
twizod a» anybody in any country would have been im auch 
circumstances, his short imprisonment is magnified, his inte- 
rested statements are taken in preference to the testimony of 
respectable men who were luokers-on, and hnew o erything, 
and wo, who had a right to bo the complainants, are made to 
appear tho party in fault” Again, taking = comprehousise 
view of the whole quostion, Hoossein Khan said: ** You talk 
of our acting against your interests, and our own real interesto 5 
but are we over to surifice what we think to be ours, to your 
notions for us, or to your procautions for yoursehes? Tho 
question of Porsian policy lice in u small xpace, and the soonor 
it is reducod to its ewonco the bettor. Woe sre situated be- 
tween you and Russia, being weaher than eithor of you; we 
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ipport from ono or tho other. If you will give 
ft goody i ooh ‘wo munt just take to those whom wo like 
least, and make the most of them, whether it pleaws you or 
not. The Shah will nover give up his claims upon Afghanisten : 
why should he resign what he can take with cave, purvly to 
soothe a fear of the Britixh Government ¥ The whole eountry 
up to Caubul was rvady to submit to him when be left Herat, 
and will prove eo whenever he atvances his standart again, 
You misinterpret his Majesty's genere in reuiring: at your 
request, and think yon suined sonr w 
Karrak : yon encourage revolt in the Sonth : docs it net 
Jour acate penctration that we can play the last 
he. in Hindostan ? We ean: and if you provoke 




















far to justify our proceedings in Afghanistan. Yor very 
ine yeur politicn! influence auminst oar repos in 
India, is quite reason enough for us to prevent your establish 
ing it any nearer, by the fair way that your hostile conduct 
hay opened to us” If this was an empty threat that the 
Persian uttered, not a clear declaration of the settled puliey 
of his Government, it is certain that we did not wait very 
many years to see how effectually it could be converted inte 
a thet, 

From Vienna, Arthur Conolly male his way to Com 
noyle, There most propitiou-ly it happened that he 
Ensoy frum Khokund—onv of the very Oosho Stat 
he desired to wean from their iuhumnan habits. The chiefs of? 
Central Asia had, and still have, unbounded faith in tho 
Sooltan. They believe that his power is unlimited, and thnt 
he can rescue thom from all their difficulties and danger. As 
I write, the Khan of Khokand hay an Envoy, if not two, at 
Constantinople.* ‘To Conolly, this circumstance of the pre 
sence of tho Khokundoe at tho Ottoman capital was ono of 
happy augury; and he dotormined to turn it to the hest jxme 
sible account, So he noon mado tho acquaintance of tho 
Enyoy, and began to expound to him his views of tho situn- 
tion in Central Asia. “Ono of tho Shah's pretevts for in- 
vading Herat,” ho obworvod, “wus that the people of thal 
Stato usod to carry off his subjoots into savory ; but this plos 
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was provol falso by his refasing to accept our guaranteo to 
Kamran’s promise that such should not again orcur. I don’t 
think that there wore many real Herateos engaged in this 
wark.* The Hazarchs porhaps did it occasionally, in concert 
with the Toorkomans, and it was against the latter tribes that 
the Shah of Persia should havo dirreted his arms, if he wished 
to put down the evil, us his father, Abbas Mirza, did at 
Serria. People say that there aro now in Khiva, Bokhara, 
and other parts of your country up there, a» many aa thirty 
thousand Persians tukon one time or ather from the villages 





was the reply, with a hoary laugh; “ thirty? say 
thousand, or two, if you will; we've no end of 
those scoundrels; upon onr parts, wo find them sery mcful.” 
* And other people alo? Russians! have you many of 
tho #* We luven’t many, “or the Bokhara people cither ; 
at Khiva there are a great many.” What do they do 
there #” ashed Conolly. © They do overything: work in the 
field—work in the howe.” © We English, perhaps your 
Excellency knows, do not approve of slavery at all, Our 
Government, the other day, gave forty millions of dnea.s to 
Duy off the slaves of it. own snbject.” “ How? What do 
you mean?” ashed the astonished Envoy. “ Why, in former 
times, many English subjects, possessed of estates in foreign 
provinecs of Enzland, had been the owners of negro slaves, 
who used to till their lind> for the cultivation of sugar, «pices, 
dc. Now the rule in England it-elf is, that no foot which 
touches its dust can remain for a moment longer enslayed 
against ity will, The free people at home all cried to tho 
throne that no English subjects should haso a slave anywhere, 
+0 the Government, not te be unjust, bought off all the negroes 
from its own people, and declared them free for ever.” * You 
wish men not to be slaves of each other, but only bundagan 
&koda, rlaves of God. Good for you, if you do well, Our 
habits are ditforent.” “‘ Yea,” said Conolly, *¢as I learned in 
my endeavours to reach Khiva,” 
“A few days afterwards Arthur Conolly again visited the 
. 
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Envoy, and plunged deeply into the politics of Central Ania 
the depths which he sought to fathom ever being those in 
which he touched with his foot the abominations of that vile 
traffic in human flesh, which he was eager to root out from 
the land. ‘They talked sbout the complications that had 
Rey, ee of the moran of the Persians, the 
Russians, and the English, and of tho dangers which boeot 
the Oosbeg States. Tey Wecay salad slat On te be dana 
what was to be the remedy. This was the opportunity which 
Conolly desired, “I have no certain remedy,” he answered ; 
“but there is one which may bo tried. Tho Russians will 
invade Khiva, and teko other Oosbey States, on the ground 
that they hove a right to liberate thoir poople onslaved among 
you, We could not say a word against this, nor would wo; 
for, to be frank with you, if any of our peuple had been in tho 
condition that theirs are, we should long azo have done what 
they threaten to do. You must send every Russian slave out, 
of your territories, and never capture any more." “ We and 
the Bokharians have not many Ru-wjans,” said tho Envoy ; 
“but the Khixa Khan wouldn't find it easy to do what sou 
propose. He has a great many.” How many?” “ More 
than » thousand, certainly. There's only one way in which I 
can sco a likelihood of your plan being accumplishal, by the 
Hussian~ Juying all their peuple. They are disporead: among 
muny masters; so the Khan could not give them up if he 
wisluaL” I don't think the Russian» would eundeseend to 
this,” returned Conully. * Perhaps, however, an arrangement 
might be mude, if you promised never to cupture any more. 
What would it cost to buy the thousands you speak of 2 
Not less than fifty or siaty thousand ducuts, Perhaps you 
would buy the whole, and muahke the Ru-sians » prewnt of 
them. This would not be # groat thing after your millions of 
ducata.” Well, we'll discuss all practicable moans whon the 
plan is agreed to. Aud the Persians! Will you lot chum gu 
alo, and cosse from your forays?” “Oh, you must not 
think of tho Persians,” rojoincd the Envoy, “in such an 
arrangemont. There are too many of thom by hundreds uf 
thousands. Bosides, we want them. For tho Russians, por- 
haps, we might come to an arrangement.” “ Svoner or lator, 
methinks,” suid Conolly, “ you'll bo obliged to satixfy both 
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nations on this seore; but it isn’t for me to dictate positively Les. 
on the matter. The question in all its bearings concerns you 
touch more than it does us, We and the Russians are 
likely to quarrel, if we come neat each other in the East. 
‘We, please God, are well able to wage war with any nation, 
in any part of the world, but we don’t want to quarrel with 
any people, because war is inhuman and expensive, and be- 
cause it interrupts commerce, which is the source of our great 
strength. For this reason we wish to keep the Russians at a 
dintanca ; the best way of doing eo is to be strong and inde- 
pendent (for this reason we are building up the Afghans), and 
‘we don’t make big profexions, so we shall not make big pro- 
mises, Here” (showing Burnes’s map) “is our position, there 
is yours ; you seo that we are far enough from you to prevent 
your entertaining the slightest apprehension of our power, 
though we are not so far thet we cannot do you good in 
soveral ways. Woe should like to confer with you about the 
means of romoving Russia’s pretoxt for coming farther on in 
your direction, Hear, all of yon, what we have to say, and 
adopt what you lho. If yon Lhe none of our sugge-tions re- 
garding other powers, you can open and keep open a friendly 
intercourse with the English (ivsernment, and draw clove in 
commercial dealings with our poaple of Hindostan.” “ Very 
goud! very good!” replied the Entoy; “write to your 
munisters, and we will sco the end. 4. for my part, will 
engago that you, or any other (Englivh) Envoy, shall go safely 
up there and bach.” 

Aguin and again the Envev pressed Conolly to wait until Depatnee ter 
Te Inmet had reeeived trom the Nvoltan his orders to depart, 19 
that thes might travel to Khohund together: but the English 
officer pleaded the instrucnons of his own Government, and 
declined the invitation. In trath, he had already made 2 
longer halt at Constantinople than was consistent with tho 
wishes of tho authorities in England, who censured him for 
his delay. But ho had been doing good work His con- 
foronces with the Envoy from Khokund had done much to 
detach that worthy from the grasp of Russian diplomacy, 
which would have had it all itp own way, if Conolly had not 
boon at Constantincplo to exercise that benign influence which 
few mon could resist. Hoe purted on tho best possible terms 
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fram the Oosbeg agent, carrying with him all sorts of friendly 
assurances and some pledges; and on the 22nd of August ho 
left. Constantinople, en routs to Baghdad, intending to reach 
Samsoun as the first stage in his journey. But learning that 
the road thence to Diarbekir was infested with banda of plun- 
derers, and scarcely passable, he Ianded at Trebizonde, and, 
by the Consul’s advice, proceeded to Erzeroum, whero ho 
arrived early in September. After a halt of two days, ho 
resumed his journey, furnished with letters for his safe pro- 
tection to the authorities of the province, and before the end 
of October—having passod a week at Baghdad en route, 
where he first made the acquaintance of Major Rawlinson— 
ho had reached Bushire in the Persian Gulf, where Major 
Hennell, the British Resident, not having immediately at 
his command a Government vessel, sent Conolly forward in 
a fast-sailing merchant-ship to Bombay, which place ho 
reached on tho 13th of November, 1839. 

From Bombay he made his way to Calcuttn, saw the Go- 
vernor-General, expounded his viows, and received the con- 
fidences of Lord Auckland. Nothing could have becn moro 
propitious than the conjuncture. There was a bright fluch 
of success over all our policy in Afghanistan, In Arthur 
Conolly’s worda, wo had to all outward sooming “ Luilt up 
the Dourance Empire” again. We had accomplished a great 
revolution. The de facto raler of Afghanistan was beaten 
and a fugitive. The nationality of the country was stunnod 
and bewildered by the roar of tho British guns. More thon 
all, the great magician, who had accomplished this mighty 
change, was a near relative of Conolly himsclf, The Envoy 
and Minister at the Court of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk waa his 
cousin, William Macnaghten, about soon to have the profix of 
Sir to bis name—a name not to be mentioned without a 
respectful and a tender regret, for ho was a bravo and an able 
man, who sacrificed his life in tho sorvice of his country. Tho 
Governor-General, therefore, had no very difficult part to 
play. As the Home Government had left it to him to find a 
field of adventure for Arthur Conoily, Lord Auckland aleo in 
his turn left it to the representative of British intorosts in 
Afghanistan to indicate tho particular service on which his 
enthusiastic relative might most advantagoously be omploycd. 
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So Conolly proceeded to Canbul, and in the spring of 1840 1840. 
‘was immersed, breast-high, in the troubled stream of Afghan At Csabul. 
politics, What was then stirring in his warm heart and in 
his active brain may be gathered from the letters which he 
addressed to an old and very dear friend—a man high in 
place and deservedly high in honour. I do not know why, 
in such a work as this, designed, however feeble the exe- 
cution, to do honour to the great Indian services, I should 
not write, in this place, the name of one who was for many 
years among the brightest of their ornamenta. Tho beloved 
friend to whom Arthur Conolly poured out his heart more 
frooly than to any other correspondent, was Thomas Campbell 
Robertson, @ member of the Bengal Civil Service, who at 
this time was Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, and Provisional Governor-General of India. He 
had risen to this high station after a blameless career of more 
hase usty, youre cf, Vonefionst werk, tai many (pute ct the 
country, ond in many departments of the service. With a 
largeness of official zeal, which ever kept him in the front 
rank of his cotemporaries, he combined a genuine love of 
Enropenn literature, which was a source of unfailing refresh- 
ment to him in hi» non-official hours, and made him a de- 
Jightfal companion to the cherished few whose intercourse he 
sought. Hoe had ever a high sense of justice—of that justice 
which has its root in a genorous and sympathising nature— 
and he groaned in bitterness of spirit over tho inroads of that 
now faith which, during the later stages of his careor, tended 
towards the absorption of the native principalities and the 
suby ersion of the ancient aristocracy of India. Few member» 
of the enlightened service to which he belonged had larger 
o1 sounder views of Indian policy; but a physical infirmity, 
which crept upon him in the prime of his life, debarred him 
from taking his right place in the public eyo among tho 
Indian statesmen of his generation, at a time when the eer- 
vicos of Indian statesmen were in great national request. 
And I am not sure whether his good old-school opinions, 
which he had lived to sce disowned by a new race of civilians, 
did not help to heep him in the background. Nothing, at all 
events, could cons ince him that such was not the caze. 

‘There wore circumstances of a domestic nature which caused 
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Mr. Robertson to take = deep interest in the fortunes of tho 
young Cavalry officer, and which bound Arthur Conolly to 
the veteran civilian in bonda which at times may have been 
vary painful to him, but which he would not have severed for 
the world. I have said that what was stirring in the soldier's 
warm heart was freely communicated to his friend, who well 
Knew all his sorrons, No one could understand better than 
Mr. Robertson the yearning desire for continual oxcitement 
which at thet time was gnawing Arthur Conolly’s breast ; no 
one could appreciate better the full force of every word ho 
wrote—its tenderness, its generosity, its consideration for 
snother—when after much that, profoundly touching as is 
the interest of it, I cannot bring my-elf to make public, he 
proceeded to say: “ Thove feelings have more fores with me 
than ever now, because I am about to undertake a journey, 
which is not without rishs to life, and if mino should end in 
Tartary, I would not have her fancy rt shortened or carelowly 
ventured in consequence of my disappointed love for her. 
‘You will be ablo, 1f necessary, to explain that the cause I go 
upon is one which every man must be proud and eager to 
peril hia fe for—the noblest in which he could fall ; and you 
may without hesitation aseure her, that I have regained a 
cheerful mind, and only hope that the samo unfailng spirit 
of goodness who has surrounded me with objects to make hfe 
& great blessing will give her the best gifts of earth, and make 
her eternally happy in heaven, where all separations and dis- 
quietudes will be healed. I meant but to say a few words on 
this subject when I began it, and yet after a whole shoet was 
not half satisfied with what I have written. You will divine 
my thoughts more clearly than I bave expressed them, and 
will forgive my prolaity. It was lhe your hindnos to 
answer for my motive in halting xt Constantinople. I only 
got reproof for setting aside Talleyrand’s motto,* but I sctod 
honestly, and the more the politics of Toorkistan opon upon 
us, the more am I satisfied that my conduct was wise. I trast 
that I shail prove it by gaining all that you kindly wish me 
to obtain on the Jaxartes. Many thanks for your offer of 
Babsr's Memoirs, but I have siready provided mysolf with a 
copy. It will indeed be interceting to read the history and 
* “Sartout, monsicar, point ce eck 
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thoughts of this great man in the land of hia birth. ‘Yon ask 
for my sentiments on Afghan sffairs as modified by personal 
observation. After I had ended my late journey through the 
country from Sukkar to Jellalabad, I submitted the impres- 
sions which I had noted on the way to Sir William Mac- 
naghten, who is the person best qualified to judge and correct 
them. I consider the move into this country unavoidable and 
politic; but did Z not think so, I would exclaim against the 
faintest thought of going back again. The recent hesitation 
is likely to embarrass greatly if not to ruin us, whereas if we 
resolutely and Literally set ourselves to consolidate the nation- 
ality of the Afghans and to get them good government, we 
shall after some years gain a full return for our monsy, and 
soo that we have beon the instraments of incalculable good. 
I feel very confident about all our policy in Central Asia, for 
I think that the designs of our Government there are honest, 
and that they will work with a blessing from God, who seams 
now to be breaking up all the barriers of the long closed East, 
for the introduction of Christian knowledge and peace. It is 
deeply interesting to watch the effects that are being produced 
by the exertions of the European powers—some, selfish and 
contrary, others, still selfish, but qualified with peace and 
generosity ; all mado instrumental to good. See the French 
in Africa, the English, Austrians, and Russians on the Bos- 
phorus, forcing the Turks to be Europeans under a shadow of 
Mohammedanism, and providing for the peaceful settlement 
of the fairest and most sacred countries in the world, Will 
you turn aside when you go home at the end of next year to 
geo § those blessed acres which Our Saviour trod?’ Syria, it 
seems, is to revert to the Porte. If so, and the new Bultan 
acts up to the ‘ Hatti Scherifs’ (Khat-e-Shereef) which he 
published soon after his accession, the now eager desire of the 
Jows to return to the Holy Land of their fathers will find 
speedy gratification. Did you attentively read thet Khat-e- 
Shoreef? If not, it may interest you to peruse the copy 
which I enclose. It has been considerably fingered, for I 
have been concocting from it an address which we hoped 
Shah Soojah would adopt; but his Majesty, I regret to say, 
ran a cold eys over the production, and said it was much too 
refined for his licges; that they had too much wind in their 
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heads already, and that he would consider of something brief’ 
and more suited to their cur-like understandings. This is not 
quite tho mood for an Afghan regenerator. Sir William 
‘Macnaghten deals very tenderly with him, and probably this 
brings him round to points which our impatient desire for 
reform would overleap. If the Envoy had a carts blanche at 
the Calcutta treasury, and could say, ‘I'll give your Majosty 
80 ranch to do so and ro,’ we should get on better and faster, 
but Lord A. already begins to ask when the Shah will be able 
to keep himself, while the King answers that proposal with 
“Give mo time to see what my moans really aro,’ and looky 
ansiously out for members of his body politic to which he 
anay apply the scrow. You and Sir James Carnac must back 
Sir William against the eacy-going secretaries, who, quietly 
entrenched within the Ditch, rave about oconomy, and sen 
tiously recommend prudence. If wo treat the Toorhistaut 
question liborally, wo shall, I think, scenre the great position 
which we have now gained, and make our jealousy of Russian 
ad, ance in this direction the meany of purifying and enrich- 
ing to our fatnre advantago the whole of Oosheg Tartary. 
You will have heard that my route has been changed, und 
that I and Major Rawlinson aro to proceed in the first in- 
stance to the head-quarters of General Por-owsky, or -ottshy , 
there to see that he dees not exceed the Emperor’. declara~ 
tions, and I hope quietly to commence the arrangement which 
it is proposed to baso upon Kokund. You saw the ¢instruc- 
tion,’ issued to mo for my mission to the latter state, and 
probably cuesved that I followed the usual practice of Em oys 
in drawing them up for myvelf. I am very glad thut you 
approved of thoir tenor. Sir Jumes Carnac hay ulw written 
his approval of this mission, and comforted me with expre~ 
sions like your, for the jobation that I got from home for 
delaying at Constantinuple. His honour, murcover, very 
kindly sent me » public acknowledgment that my labours in 
thi, journey were esteemed, the which I add to the papers 
new forwarded to please my brother, who thinks more about 
me than I deserve. Lord Auckland also wrote very kindly 
tw me.” 

Tt had been arranged that Captain Conolly and Mujor 
Rawlinson should proceed together to tho Russian camp xt 
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Ehiva, but the failure of General Peroffski’s expedition had 
caused this plan to be abandoned; and Lord Auckland was 
growing more and more distrustful of the benefits of extend- 
ing the “great game” all over Central Asia. Eager for 
action as Conolly was, the folding ap of a scheme which, ac- 
cording to his perceptions, embraced nothing less than a grand 
Anti-tlavery Confederation, was a heavy disappointment to 
him. “J was greatly disappointed,” be wrote to the same 
dear old friend at the end of May, “when Lord Auckland’s 
prohibitory letter arrived, for I had set my heart upon this 
nobly-stirring employment, and when the chance of it seemed 
removed, I felt the blank that a man must feel who has a heavy 
griof as tho first thing to fall back upon; but then, this very 
sorrow operated to compose me, showing that I onght to ait 
Joose to leaser disappointments. Now things look promising ; 
but the Governor-General is so anxious to get off without 
embarking in anything new, that he may put a second yeto 
‘upon it, at least on onward progress. I send you my Toorkish 
notions, contained in two letters to Lord Auchland, with a 
continuation of the proceedings of which I inflicted a first part 
upon you, Please send all on, when perused, to my brother 
‘William at Ralarunpore, under frank, I am ashamed of the 
first page now that I read its murmuring tenor, but it i» dark, 
and just post-time, and jou will forgive my groans. I never 
uttor them to anybody el-e. I hope to hear from you before 
‘we start, Write me jour sentiments on my Toorkistan policy. 
Macnaghten will forward them aftor me, and it will be both a 
satisfaction to hear from you and a benefit to hear your sug- 
gestions. You need not care to write freely, for I am sure you 
‘will write nothing to offend the Ooreos, should your Jetter— 
which i+ not probable—fall into their hand. J am sure that 
oxtonded liberality is the policy. If you agreo with me, back 
the scheme.” 

Upon this great question of the extension of our diplomacy 
in Toorkistan, tho highe-t authorities were divided. Sir 
Aloxandor Burnes way strongly oppoved to the scheme, #» one 
involving oxtraordmary risks ;* bat Sir W. Mecnaghten had 

* The letters of Burnes to Dr. Tord I motd down a number of 
fn 1640, (aro full of empbats, (pro allustrative of bus opmicos wpe 1 
the preparation of tho preceding Memout ee suiuscat for the purpose "Barc 
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imbibed some of the enthusiasm of his earnest-minded relative, 
and had consented to impress upon the Governor-General the 
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advantages that might ensue from Conolly’s mission to Kho- 
kund, Whilst the question was still in abeyance, about the 
middie of July, the latter wrote to Major Rawlinson, at Can- 
dshar, saying: “ Spite of all the encouragements to persevere 
that Todd's letters from Abbott and Shakespear afford, Barnes 
persiata in believing that all interference in Toorkistan on our 
part has beon and will be ‘insanity.’ ‘ Our rear,’ he says, ‘ is not 
secure enough.’ Then make it more so. But don’t, for this 
imperfect reason, give up as lost the important ground in 
front, upon the independence of which from Russian control 
depends your retaining the necessary footing that you have 
gained in Afghanistan. Our endeavour to form a peaceful 
and just confelerstion of the Oosbeg powers for the preserva- 
tion of their independence, cannot commit us in any way, 
while the knowledge gained in the endeavour (supposing « 
failure, which I do not) will better enable us to resort to the 
tultima ratio, if the Ooroos should force such an appeal upon us. 
I was much gratified by a perusal of Shakespear's letter; it 
shows him to be a man of ready apprehension and sound sense, 
and has given Sir Willinm « very favourable idea of his 
capacity, which he will not fail to report to the Governor- 
General. I shall be glad to think that I have such a fellow- 
Tabouror in the field, if I am sent to any part of it, which 
appears more than ever probable, though not yet positive— 
though I have no ond of regret that we did not start at once 
for tho Jaxartes together... . . . I think it must end in my 
going to Khokund, probably cié Khiva, with the Envoy 
thence, Yakoob Bai, with whom I havo established great 
croneyism, in order that I may communicate Sir William's 
Jant inntruction» to Shakespear. Perhaps I may come round 
by Bokhara, if tho Ameer relents upon the last forcible appeal 
that Sir William is about to make to him through two Sahib- 
zadchs, whom Shah Soojah sends with a letter recapitulating 
all that he and his allies, the English, have done to dixabuse 
the Commander of the Faithful of unjust notions and unnecer- 
gary apprehensions, religious and political, aud of all the in- 
sults and injuries that the eaid allied Govermmonts have re- 
ceived in return; briefly ending with a request to know 
whether he is considered a friend or enemy, aud begying to be 
the medium of 2 sirailar question from the English Govern- 
H2 
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ment, who, considering the long detention of their Envoy, 
Colonel Stoddart, injra their dig., will expect his honourable 
release as the first sign of any friendly disposition that the 
Ameer may feel towards them, and require explanation of hie 
conduct in thus treating their Ambassador and missives. I 
should have mentioned this first, but my brain has got muddled 
with much copying and original soribbling, this being a very 
busy day, and John® having shirked clerk’s work for the 
organisation of more Jan-Bazes.’ 

‘That the mission, which he so longed to undertake, was a 
perilous one, was not to be disguised, Captain Abbott had 
gone to Khiva, and had fought for his life. Colonel Stoddart 
had gone to Bokhara, and had been thrown into hopeless 
captivity. The liberation of poor Stoddart was one of the 
many benevolent objects which Conolly hoped to accomplish by 
his embassy. It was with much grief and disappointment, 
therefore, that he saw the efforts of our Government to obtain 
the release of their officer limited to the despatch of a letter 
from Shah Soojah to the Ameer of Bokhara. Even this was 
a slow process. ‘ At last,” wrote Conolly, on the 24th of 
July, to Major Rawlinson, “we have got the letter to the 
Ameer of Bokhara, through the Shah's dufter (office), and the 
two Sahibzadehs propose starting with it to-morrow, which 
their calendar shows to be a remarkably fortunate day. May 
their errand be successful! Poor Stoddart’s health was drunk 
last night at the Ghuani anniversary dinner, among absent Eng- 
lish friends, after a briefly eloquent speech by Sir Alexander, 
who concluded by expressing a hope that if the last of Sir 
‘William Macnaghten’s amicable endeavours to bring the Amecr 
to reason should fail, our gallant and unfortunate countryman 
would be released from captivity by Baron Bokhara, You 
may imagine the accent and energy with which Burnes 
thundered ont the two last words.” Thon, after a detailed 
account of other uproarious incidents of the anniversary dinner, 
he wrote, with characteristic delicacy of feeling: “TI felt very 
much ashamed of myself when my Ghibre lad handed me my 
cap and whip ; and I thought as we rode home, in the loveliest 
of calm nights, how very much English gentlemen let them- 
selves down by theee vulgar outbreaks. I remain in uncertainty 

‘* Wis brother, John Conolly, who was an attaché to the Caubul Mission. 
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about the Toorkistan journey. I must go at last, andifso, TI 1840, 
write all the scientific parta of my researches to you, that you 
may add learned notes to them.” A few days afterwards he 
wrote again to the same correspondent, saying: “ If I ever 
cool my parched brow in the Jaxartes, Pl drink a goblet of 
ita waters to the extension of your shadow in every direction, 
You’ve a great game, a noble game before you, and I havo 
strong hope that you will be able to steer through all jealousy, 
and caprice, and sluggishness, till the Afghans unite with your 
own countrymen in appreciating your labours for a fine nation’s 
regeneration and advancement. ‘These are not big words, 
strung for sound or period. I didn’t know that I eould well 
express my desire more simply, certainly not when writing at 
a long cantar to reach the post-bag ere it closes for the night. 
I've been rendering English into Persian, and Persian into 

tl T foal quite addled, and every half hour brings 
one of Sir William’s comprehensive requests in a pencil 
note.” 

‘The month of August dawned suspiciously, and the clouds 
soon began to disappear. On the 4th he wrote, in the 
highest spirits, to Major Rawlinson, at Candshar, saying: 
“ Hip, hip, hurrah! I do believe that I am fairly going now, 
ko accept my best thanks for your congratulations. I receivo 
them with a pang of real regret that you are not going with 
me; but Todd bids me be comforted with the thoughts of 
your realised important elevation, so I'll utter no vain words, 
Nothing can be done shead, unless Afghanistan is properly 
settled, and I have confident hope of your being highly instru- 
montal to this desirable end.” 

‘The fact was that help had come to him from an unexpected Syad Zahid. 
quarter, His old friend Syad Zahid, the Khokund Envoy, 
with whom he had discussed the politics of Toorkistan in Con- 
stantinople, had written him a letter reminding him of their 
past acquaintance, stating that it had sufficed to keep him out 
of the hands of Russia, and adding that he had been to Khiva, 
where he had seen Richmond Shakespear, but that he bad 
hoped to hear from Conolly at Meshed. Sir William Mac- 
naghten lost no time in sending a translation of this letter to 
the Governor-General, observing: “‘ The evidence which this 
letter affords of the importance that Syud Zahid continues to 
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attach to the friendship of the British Government, in that he 
hhas had opportunity of consulting with the Court of Khiva 
about the results of manifested intentions of Russia towards 
Toorkistan, will, I have no doubt, be judged very antisfactory 
by his Lordship in Council, Syud Zahid shows that he 
waited a whole month at Meshed in the hope of hearing from 
Captain Conolly, who gave him to expect that he himself, or 
some other British officer, would be appointed to join him on 
the Persian frontier, for the purpose of proceeding with him, 
vid Khiva, to Khokund; and the stress that he Isys upon his 
sacrifice of Russian offers for the sake of English connexion, is 
s0 strong, that I am of opinion wo should no longer hesitate to 
show our sense of his friendly overtures, eepocially since it ap- 
pears, from private letter from Lieutenant Shakespear to 
Major Todd, that, judging from my former notifications of au 
intention to depute Captain Conolly and Major Rawlinson to 
Khokand, he had spoken at Khiva of the expocted arrival 
there of the two officers in company with the Khan Huzrut’s 
Envor to this place.” 

‘The precise objects of the mission were, as officially noted, 
the establishment of a correct impression, at every place which 
Conolly might visit, of British policy and strength, as it boro 
upon Asia and on Europe (with reference especially to our 
interference in Afghanistan), tho strengthoning of amicablo 
arrangements with the chief Oosbeg powers, which had shown 
a friendly disposition towards us, and endea\ouring to per- 
suade them to help thomselyes, and enable us to help them, by 
doing prompt justice to their enemies, and forming au ngroo- 
meut with each other to present or to redress futuro injurios 
done by any one party among them to Russia, so xs to deprive 
the latter power of all pretext for interfering with their indo- 
pendence. Either at Khiva or Khokund, Conolly was to learn 
the revalt of Shah Soojah’s mission to Bokhara to obtuin tho 
release of Colonel Stoddart. If by the influenco thus exerted, 
or by other means, the Ameer should be induced to exhibit a 
decided disposition to atone for his past conduct, and to re- 
sume friendly relations with us and the Afghun King, Conolly 
wa» authorised to return to Afjchanistan vid Bokhara. Other- 
wise, his course was to bo regulated by circumstancus. 

The general scheme of the mission having boen settled and 
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tho detailed instructions issued—which, after the manner of 
diplomacy generally, were drafted by Conolly himself—pre- 
parations were made for the journey, not the least of which 
was the selection of a fitting Afghan Envoy to socompany the 
British officer. This gave rise to some ridiculous intrigues and 
complications, which Conolly described with much humour in 
hia correspondence, One candidate for the office was said to 
bo “a dreadfully mogest and downcast man, who had never 
boon heard of out of the Shah’s chambers, and hi, Majesty 
confessed that he was chiefly meritorious as a candle-snuffer. 
So he wa» set aside ;” and at last the choice settled on one 
Allshdad Khan, of the Populzye tribe, whom Conolly described 
as “ a acrubby-looking, sallow little man, with a scant beard and 
a restless eyo, which seems to indicate all the disposition of 
intrigue.” Spoken of by the Shah’s minister, who had said 
that Allahdad Khan was “such an intriguant thet it would 
take three hundred Cashmerees to make another «uch one.” 
“ So perhaps,” paid Conolly, “I read his visage by the false 
light of the latter old defamer’s report (he never has a good 
word for mortal but himself, or some one in whom he is 
poouliarly interested), and shail find the Khan a good re; 
sentative of the Afghan monarch. I have shaken hands with 
him ag faust friend» and fellow-workers for the great end that 
lios before us. Our departure,” he added, “ has been delayed 
for another wock. I am sorry, and yet on some accounts 
glad, for it will enablo me to cram a Kittle more useful know- 
lodge for the route, and to take leave of my many friends in 
waiting. Perhaps also I may get my long coming kit, in 
which aro inany thingy which I desire for the approaching 
soyuge.”” 

"At last, ovor thing was ready for a start; and on the 22nd 
of August Conolly wrote to Rawlinson at Candahar : “ We 
nro just on the wing, and I shall make the best of my way te 
the two capital» for which 1 carry credentials, Shakespear 
has really done wundera, and if wo can follow up the good 
impressions which he and Abbott have malo, if the British 
Government will give pecuniary aid, we may keep the 
Ruseians out of Toorkistan altogether, and bring about a fine 
order of things there for overy party coucorned; and I only 
winh again that you wore tu be of the party to asoomplich it 5 
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but, as I said before, you occupy s high and useful station, 
and can't be at two places at once, If the British Govern- 
ment would only play the grand game—help Russia cordially 
to all that she has a right to expect—shake hands with Persia 
—get her all possible amends from the Oosbogs, and secure 
her such « frontier as wonld both keep these men-stealers and 
ravagers in wholesome check—take away her pretext for 
pushing herself in, letting herself be pushed on to the Oxus; 
force the Bokhara Ameer to be just to us, the Afghans, the 
other Oosbeg States, and his own kingdom. But why go op, 
you know my—at any rate in one sense—enlarged views. 
Tnshallah! the expediency—nay, tho necessity of them will 
be seen, and we shall play the noble part that the first Chris- 
tian nations of the world ought to fill.” This, however, was 
only a false start. September found him still at Caubul, 
“ bothered and detained ;” Lut on the 3rd he reported that he 
was at last fairly off—‘ King’s and Company’s and Oorgun- 
jee men,” commencing their first march. 

It happened that at this time great events were taking 
shape in Afghanistan. The deposed Ameer of Caubul, who 
had for some time becn an cxile and » fugitive, was now 
returning to the Jand of his fathers and raising tho tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh in a last despairing effort to recover his 
lost dominions. A slender detachment of troops, principally 
of Shah Soojah’s army, posted at Bamecan, was threatoued 
by the advancing levies of the ex-Amoer, and it was necessary 
to send s regiment of the Company's troops to reinforce them. 
They started from Caubul at the very time of Conolly’s de- 
parture; so he accompanied them, and was present in Briga~ 
dier Dennie’s action with Dost Mahomed and the Wallee 
of Khooloom on the 18th of September. The victory thon 
gained cleared the way for the advance of the British Mission ; 
80 Conolly and his party pushed on through tho country of 
the Hazarehs, without any remarkablo adventures by the 
way. Ever as he went there rose up before him fresh ovi- 
dences of the ubiquity of the detestable traffic in human flesh, 
which it was the darling object of his soul to suppross. “ The 
articles,” he wrote in his journal, ‘which the Hazarchs and. 
‘Imauk take to market are men and women, amall black oxen, 
cows, sheep,” &c. &c. In the neighbourhood of Maimunsh 
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‘he found that slaves were the representatives of value in that 
part of the conntry. One man offered him 2 good horse, in 

for a pony anda young male slave, When Conolly 
asked him if he were not ashamed of dealing in God’s crea- 
tures, he apologised by saying that he did not mean a slave 
in the flesh, but the money-value of a slave— showing,” 
said Conolly, “that men are here a standard of barter, as 
sheep are umong the Hazarebs.” 

There was a war then raging between the Imauks and the 
Hazarehs, which greatly increased the difficulties and the 
dangers of the journey, but after some adventures, Conolly 
and his companions reached Merv, which is the head-quarters 
of tho slave-trade of Toorkistan. Here the things which he 
saw filled his soul with measureless compassion, and excited 
thu keenest indignation. And he suffered all the more in the 

presence of so much iniquity, because he felt that he was 
vondornnod to silence. ‘© T havefound it necessary,” he said, 
“to repress even the expression of our sympathies for the 
strangers who are so unhappily enslaved in this country, for 
the interference of Abbott and Shakespear for the release of 
the Russian captives has given rise to an idea, which has 
spread like wildfire through Toorkistan, that the English 
have come forward as deliverera of all who sre in bondage 
there—a notion which, grateful as it may be to our national 
reputation, required to be corrected by all who come to 
Oosheg Tartary in any political character, lest it should excite 
the enmity of slave-owners sgsinst all our efforts for good 
among them, as well as increase the unhappiness of the en- 
alaved, To you, however, I may mention that the state of 
affairs here is pitiable in the extreme, and such as to make 
every Englishman who witnesses it most earnestly reprobate 
the idea of our consenting to its continuance for the sake of 
any political contingency whatever.” Determined, as he said, 
to examine into all the sins of the place, he rode into the 
slave-market, and saw ‘enough to shame and sicken the 
coarsest heart.” Slaves of both sexes and all ages were ex- 
posed for sale, and intending purchasers were going about 
from one group to another, “ handling them like cattle.”* But 
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other feelings than these ware raised by the sight of the deso- 
Inte grandeur of the ruins of Merv. His eager imagination 
grasped the ides of its restoration to its pristine glories; and 
he exclaimed: “ Shall we not, some of these days, exert the 
influences, which our grand move across the Indus has gained 
for us, to make Merv once more ‘a King of the Earth,’ by 
fixing its borders in peace between the destructively hostilo 
parties, who now keep up useless claims to it, and by causing 
the desolate city to rise again, in the centre of its national 
fenits, as an omporium for commerce, and a link in tho chain 
of civilising intercourse between Europe and Coutral Asia?” 
“Our route from Merv to Khiva,” wrote Conolly in his re- 
port, “ struch into that taken before us by Shakespear. Fiom 
the canal beyond the Murghab, at which we halted to lay in 
water, we marched seventeon miles north to camp in tho 
desert. In the first ten miles were visible in all directions the 
ruins of former hitle castles, about which lay broken brich» 
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and pottery. After the first two miles, we found thin drift- 
sand lying here snd there upon the hard clay plain, but thare 
‘was none to signify, even to the end of the stage; and it may 
be inferred that if, after so many years of sbandonment, so 
little cand has been collected here, the annual drift in time of 


full habitation and tillage would not be left. Next day wo . 


marched eighteen miles north to the single well of Tereh, the 
road generally over sand, which lay half-hoof deep upon the 
hard plain, though occasionally we had to pass deep beds, 
gathered loosely upon this foundation. Every now and then 
2 patch of the hard soil appeared quite bare, and we could ob- 
serve here and onwards to the Oxus, that in soil of this de~ 
seription are set the roots of nearly all the bushes and shrubs 
which cover the surface of the wilderness... .. - ‘The sixth 
march of twenty miles, over similar sandy and undulating 
plain, took us to Takht—a spot from which this road is named 
—marked by a broad belt of bare, loose sand-hills, which rise 
over each other towards the centre from the length of twenty 
to eighty feet, and serve as reservoirs for the snow and rain- 
water that fall upon them. ‘We found holes about three fect 
deep, dug at the bases of the most sheltered sand-hills, con- 
tuining a foot or more of filtered and deliciously sweet water, 
and it was only necessary on draining a hole to scoop a little 
more sand from its bottom, and to wait awhile for a fresh 
supply to rise into it.” The seventh march carried him on 
fifteen miles with the same excellent supply of water. Tho 
eighth took him the same distance to the “ broad dry bed of 
the Oxus,” in which he encamped, “amongst reeds and 
jungle-wood, near the left bank of the actual river, where the 
‘stream was six hundred and fifty yards broad, flowing in 
eddies, with the dirty colour of the Ganges, at the rate of two 
miles and three-quarters sn hour. A noble stream,” he added, 
“but, alas! without anything in the shape of a boat upon it.” 
He looked in vain for traces of civilisation, and grieved over 
their absence, 

‘Tho beginning of the new yoar (1811) found him at Khiva, 
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waiting for the arrival of the raler of that place, the “ Khan At Khiva. 


‘Huzrut,” who was then absent from his capital on a hunting 
excursion. On the return of tho Khan, he received the Eng- 
lish Envoy with becoming courtesy and respect. Conolly 
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described him asa dignified and gentleman-like person, about 
fifty years of age, gentle in his manners, kindly and affable 
in his address, with a low pleasant voice, and a habitual amilo 
upon his face. In the presence of such a man Conolly soon 
falt himself st ease, and several lengthened conferences took 
place in the Khan’s tent. Conolly spoke in Persian, and the 
Khan in Toorkish, and a native official interpreted between 
them. The Khan was «altogether in a warlike frame of mind, 
and not a little bosstfal m his speech. “He was deter- 
mined,” he said, “to punish the Khokundess; and as to the 
Persians and the Russians, let them come.” When Conolly 
pointed out the danger of this, he said: “If the Persians 
obtain European eid to invade me, I will employ your aid to 

them.” ‘The British Government,” replied Conolly, 
‘will doubtless do its utmost in every case to prevent the 
borders of Kharasm from being broken up; but it cannot 
take part against any of your Majesty's encmies who may 
come with a just ground for invasion.” $ What just ground,” 
asked the Khan, “can the Persians assert?” ‘ Ono,” replied 
Conolly, * which no third nation can disallow—that your 
Majesty’s subjects carry off their men, women, and children, 
and sell them like four-footed beasts.” But nothing could 
persuade the Khan Huzrat that any real dangers beset him. 
‘He was obdurate and unimpressionable; and even whon 
Conolly told him that, in the event of 2 Persian advance into 
Toorkistan, the whole slave population would riso against 
him, he still smiled at the picture that was placed boforo 
him. 

It was doubted in the Council Chamber of Oalcutta whether 
Arthur Conolly, in these conferences with the Khan Huzrut, 
had diplomatically played his part well. But diplomacy and 
philanthropy are too often divorced. It was said that British 
influence at Khiva was “ based on his (the Khan’s) luoking 
on us as helpers to get out of difficulties he does see. If wo 
point ont and preach about difficulties he does noé see, he will 
think we create them.” But whatever may be the soundness 
of thie—and in good truth I do not dispute it—on the wholo, 
perhaps, it is pleasant to think of that eager, ardent hume- 
nity which would not suffer him for a moment to forget the 
foul traffic in human flesh, which was the shame of the Oosbeg 
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States, and, as he believed, of every nation that passively per- 
mitted it. "But it waa plain that Arthur Conolly was drifting 
into danger ; and one who was at the same time his relative, 
his dear friend, and his honoured political chief, wrote to him 
in the hope of saving him. ‘I have told you in several of 
my late letters,” wrote Sir William Macnaghten, “that I 
feared your zeal would lead you into difficulties, and I have 
implored you not to attempt too much either in the cause of 
Policy or Humanity. Inveterate habits are not to be got 
Tid of by any sudden exertion of diplomstic skill. You are 
considered as being a great deal too high in your language 
and too visionary in your views. You must adapt yourself 
to the sober and unambitious tone of the Council Board.” 
And then came an extract, to the effect indicated above, from 
the letter of a member of the Supreme Council. But Mac- 
naghten’s letter never reached Arthur Conolly. By what 
‘process it came into my hands I know not ; but it lies before 
mo as clean and as little travel-stained as if it had been 
written yesterday in Belgravia. 

During his sojourn here, Conolly wrote a long and interest- 
ing letter to Major Rawlinson, in which he said: “I have re- 
sumed my communications to Sir J. Hobhouse, lest I should 
‘be thought sulky at the hard blows sent to me from Cannon- 
row, since the days in which I experienced his great kindness 
there. I feel comforted under these severities by conviction 
that I acted honestly, and by a strong notion that I acted 
rightly, which is not saying a very great deal for myself, since it 
ig natural that a moderate capacity which has had its attention 
directod to a subject for several years should form s more ex- 
tensive view of it than tho mind of the greatest genius upon 
whom it comes in all its complications with sddenness, Sir 
J. H., though fiery and somewhat resolved in his first opinions, 
is n gonorous-hearted and just man, and when at the end ho 
sees that the Secret Committee has been too rigid, he will, I 
doubt not, cause alt possible amends to be made. If this con- 
summation should not reward my submission, I must just 
suthig taaiest th tales diem Bone take lave bee 

ing against the balance—Kismut/! Some rubs have been 
Inflioted which don’t heal, but leave scars on the heart that go 
to a longer settling day. Those who give concise verdicts 
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should remember this before they accuse a man of anything 
approaching to deception, as some confidential clerk did in my 
case with three flourishes of a goose-quill ere stepping into his 
omnibus for Putney... . - I shall be anxious to know how 
Sir Alexander (Burnes) treata this matter. He judged the 
missions of Abbott and Shakespear to be measures of ¢ parfoot 
insanity ;’ but now they have bean productive of much good 
result, I trust that he will see the expediency of ‘ guing ahead’ 
to make the most of the work. Or will he say that the Ides 
of March are not yet pest, and still hook on a caution to my 
impatient wheels? I do believe that but for Burnes's ‘khab~ 
burdar’ (take care) to Lord Auckland, I should ere this have 
taken measure of the Jaaartes; but when he succeeds to the 
mainisterial chair at Caubul, he will see much farther over the 
Hindoo Koosh than he can be eapected to do in a seat which 
gives him no reins to hold, and I shall Jook for his patronage 
of my largest plan. You will eee that in my letter to Sir 
William Ihave teken the liberty of quoting our opinion as 
well as Todd’s about the supposed sanction to the advance. I 
have done this in self-defence, lest it should be made to ap- 
pear that I have marked Khokund as a point on the face of the 
earth which I, Arthur Conolly, must reach, be it for good or 
be it for evil, It really ie not 80. I have already given reasons 
enough to you for wishing to proceed; but I will cheerfully 
go to any one of the cardinal points that remain, if the autho- 
Tities that be so order my steps. I don’t understand Lord 
Auckland’, revoke, unless the question has bocome a ducl be- 
twoen the political chief of Caubul and tho political secretary 
in Calcutta. . . . . Our mission was to Khiva and Khokund ; 
the despatch does not mention the first place with a limita— 
tion, and the Envoy's loving friends display such an indofinite 
acquaintance with the country beyond the Hindoo Koosh, in 
which troops ware to be placed to prevent the spreading of 
false rumours, that it is not to be inferred from their oum- 
munications that they did not mean us to go the whole hog, 
if such @ simile may, without offence, bo applied to a Ma- 
homodan country.” ... . + “Men who think at all about the 
events which cast their shadows before them,” wrote Conolly, 
in conclusion, “ must foreseo such question, Is it fair, is it 
politic, to send one of their agents half a dozen vague eapren- 
sions which make him a stammerer where ie should be decided, 
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instead of marifully summing up the contingencies, and saying 141. 
in euch and such case we would do so and so, and you may 
give assurance to this extent? The Khan Huzrat will be in 
in a few days, and I ehall be sable to discover what he thinks 
of the demands for hostages. I don’t anticipate his making 
any difficulty. It’s quite in the Tartar way, and occasionally 
affords a convenient mode of providing for troublesome mem- 
bers of the Royal Family. His Majesty of Khiva must now 
know pretty well that the Emperor would not kill or maim his 
laze of pledges in the evant of a quarrel, so they would be no 
more than resident ambassadors, The Czar might indeed send 
such persons to Siberia on their chiof’s offending ; but perhaps 
the Khan Huzrut would not care much about their banish- 
ment, and they themselves would probably have no great 
choice, so long as they got plenty of tea, which abounds in all 
Russia. Indeed, according to Captain Cochrane, Siberia is 
an eaccedingly pleasant place. But what shall we say for 
BRussia’s return to the barbarism out of which she has bean 
striving in so many ways to grow? Unless Count Nesselrode 
abandons the point of the treaty, he will be compared to the 
cannibal woman of New Holland, who, after having been re~ 
strained from tho evil propensity of her girlish days, and made 
to educate a whole colony of white children with the utmost 
tenderness, fell sick beyond physician’s healing, and was told 
that she might est anything she took a fancy to, when she 
with dy ing uecents expressed a longing for the arm of a young 
baby. Give a dog @ bad name, and you know the conse- 
quence, We do our worst to prevent the intellectual advance 
of the Russians by abusing them.” 

Authentic intelligence of the traveller here halts a little. Dewees. 
That Conolly was in Khiva in the first week of January, * 
1841, and that he then believed that his departure would not 
bo much longor delayed, is certain. The statement of the 
Akhond-Zadeh, Saleh Mahomed, the accuracy of which, so 
far as it goes, is generally admitted, supplies no dates, Bat 
he says that he remained st Khiva with Captain Conolly 
seven months; that Conolly then sent him to Caubul with 
despatches; and that when he returned to Khiva the English 
gentleman had gone on to Khokand. At the Iatter place he 
received a letter from Colonel Stoddart, written at the re- 
quest of the Khan of Bokhara, inviting him to that city. 
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This letter must have been written before July, for on tho 
7th of that month Colonel Stoddart wrote to Major Rawlinson, 
saying : ‘ Conolly is not yet here from Khokund, nor have 
my messengers to him yet returned. They conveyed the 
orders from Caubul, and an invitation from the Ameer to 
return by this route,”* At what time this letter reached him 
is uncertain ; and there is some doubt respecting the date at 
which he entered Bokhara. In one of his last lettera from 
that cfty,t he said : “‘ The Khan treacherously caused Stoddart 
to invite me here on his own Imanut-nameh; and after 
Stoddart had given him a translation of a letter from Lord 
Palmerston, containing nothing but friendly assurancea, which 
he could have serified with our entire consent at the Russian 
Embassy, he pent us both up here to pay him, as a kidnapper, 
for our release, or to die by slow rot.” 

I have always conceived that this happened a little before 
Christmas, 1841, because at the end of February Conolly 
wrote that he had been seventy-one days in confinement, 
But the Russian Colonel Bouteneff, who was at Bokhara at 
the time, in an official report to his Government, says: 
€ Colonel Conolly was arrested on his arrival here in October 
last, and all his effects were sold in public; with him was 
imprisoned for the second time Licutenant-Colonel Stoddart. 
The Emir, however, before their arrest, promised me that they 
should be allowed to accompany me back to Bokhara.""} 

Notwithstanding this high suthority, J am still disposed to 
think that Conolly was not thrown into prison before the third 
week of December, Saleh Mahomed eaid that he reached 
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the Bokhara frontier about the middle af December, andwas 1842. 
then told that two days before his errival the English gentle- 
maen had been seized and confined. And one of Conolly’s 
own. servants distinctly stated that his master was not im- 
prisoned until after the arrival of intelligence of the Novem- 
ber outbreak at Caubul. For now all Afghanistan was in a 
blaze. The “ great game” had exploded. The Afghans had 
Tiserr' as one man against their deliverera. Sekundur Burnes, 
who had visited Bokhara some years before, had been killed, 
and all his countrymen were in deadly peril What, then, 
could the Feringhees, who were plainly at their last gasp, do 
either to liberate Stoddart and Conolly, or to avenge their 
deaths? So it happened that about the time when Sir William 
Macnaghten was slain by the hand of Akbar Khan, his kins- 
man, Arthur Conolly, was cast into hopeless and most miso- 
rable captivity. 


January passed, and February passed, and there were ooca~ og ete 
sional gleams of hope, and the captives bore up right man- 5 
fully, in apite of all their sufferings. Conolly contrived to 
save some sheets of Russian paper and apparently a reed pen, 
with which, in very small characters, he kept a record of what 
passed. Tho journal is so interesting, that I give the principal 
part of it The following are tho entrice of January and 
February: “January 2, 1842. Allahdad Khan’s servants 
arrived from Karshee: they were brought up to the court 
outside thy wall of our prison, with his horses and baggage, 
and in the evening they were sent down to the town, to our 
late residence, we wero assured, but we bad no opportunity 
of verifying the statement. We learned from our 
that the Walee’s man, Moolla Shums, had been brought back 
with A, Khan’s people, but let go again—— 8th. The brother 
of the Topshee-Bashee, who felt pity for us, told me in con- 
fidence that Akhond-Zadeb, Saleh Mahomed, was confined 
without his servanta in the Topshes-Bashee’s office, and that 
he remained very ill; also that = messenger had been sent 
out as far as Kara-Kool to meet him and to take away his 
letters. Got intelli, conveyed by the old man to the 
Akhond-Zadeh that we were in prison near him—— 29th. A 
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humble friend of Stoddart’s, ‘ Long Joseph,’ [ J tothe 
Ameer, very boldly and kindly came on some pretence to the 
Topshee Basheo’s house, and looking in upon us, said, hastily, 
* All the Afghans have been given their head.’ We judged that 
he meant our servants, who had been in prison and dismissed, 
though our guardians and the Topshee-Bashee said that our 
people remained in our late residence—— 31st. This morning 
a Mehrum came to desire that we would minutely describe 
the city and castle of Oaubul, and also give an account of 
Herat. Allahdad Khan drew a plan of the first place; 
Stoddart was named as the one who best knew the second, 
but the Mehrum did not take his account of it, We next 
day learned that he had been sent to the Akhond-Zadeh, who 
had drawn a large plan of his native city-—— February 9th, 
Moolla Nasir came to ask if we had ecen the Peacock Throne 
of India, As everv lettered Asintic should know that Nadir 
Shah carried that throne away to Persia, and Moolla Nasir’s 
manner was pointedly kind, we judged that the question he 
had been sant to ask was merely a pretence, and that the 
Ameer desired an opening for a return to proper treatment of 
us. Stoddart, therefore, gave him this, by speaking of his 
position here as Britixh Apent, and eapressing regret that he 
had not been able to relieve the Huzrnt’s mind from the 
doubts which he seemed to ontertain of the English Govern- 
ment’s friendship. We showed tho sad state of our clothes 
(Stoddart had beon obliged to put aside his shirt in conse- 
quence of the roof’s having leaked over him the night before), 
and eapressed a hope that the Ameer would soan improve our 
condition. But we both spoke cheerfully, that the King 
might not think we entertained resentment for his treatment 
of us—— 18th. Last day of 4. 2.1257. At sunset Allahdad 
Khan was taken away from us; the Topshco-Basheo firt 
said, to his office, afterwards to the Dustan Kancheo’s houso. 
The old [ ] afterwards told us that the Akhond- 
Zadeh had been removed also to the Dustan Kanchoe’s ; but 
we have doubts regarding both statements, for the scoonnts 
which our keepers give of my lato colleague’s quarters vary, 
and a servant of Colonel Stoddart's, who had heen sent to the 
Russian Ambassador’n openly with book, and was said to 
have been detained at the same Prime Minister’, house, came 
hack, after twenty-five days, with his hack erually scored by 
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the heavy-stick flogging in practice here, to say that he had 
been confined all the time in the ‘ Kenneh-khameh,’ or Bug- 

house of the gaol 15th. A boy Mehrum came with one of 
my thermometers to ask how much cold there had been in 

the night, atating that it had been observed to the mark of 
four degroce below zero. We mentioned that we had been 
unable to sleep all night for the cold. This day ¢ Long Joseph” 
gallantly darted into our room, and carried off a note which 
we had written to Colonel Bouteneff to inform him of our 
sitastion—— 16th. ‘Long Joseph’ having won a eervant of 
the Topsheo-Bashee’s, conveyed to us a note from the gaoler. 

I sont it to him, Stoddart writing to Government through Sir 
J. M‘Neill. We hoped from Moolla Nasir’s visit, and that of 
the page who brought my thermometer, that the Amecr was 
relenting, but nothing has since occurred to favour this idea ; 
on the contrary, the chief would appear to find pleasure in 
his servaute’ accounts of our discomforts, which may ho ima- 
gined from the fact that we have now been seventy-one daya 
and nights without means of changing or washing our linen, 
which is hanging in filthy tatters from our persons. The 
Topshee-Bashoe, who looks in upon us every seven or eight 
days, replies to our entreaties for an improvement in this 
respect, that our state must be well known to the Huzrat, 
whose mind retains thoughts of the greatest and least matters, 
and that nothing can be said to his Majesty about us till he 
pens the subject. The Top-hee-Bashee has, I believe, been a8 
kind to us as he has dared to be. We have had quite enongh 
firing and food throughout the cold season we have passed in 
his house, and continue, thank God, in good health! We 
sometimes think, from the Ameer’s keeping back Said’s and 
the Ahhond-Zadeh’s packets, that he must have received the 
Qovernor-General’s communication, and that he is acting big 
in irritation at not having been answered from the English 
throne ; but it is impossible to form certain conclusions from 
his conduct, for it is very often influenced by caprice, which 
is not very far from madness. We hope that all is well in 
Afghanistan, and that, soon as the Hindoo-Koosh roads 
become open, the Ameer will recoive some communication 
which will induce him to properly treat or dismiex ua. We 
beg that Government will convey its sentiments to tho Ameer 
in Persian, as he will not take our word for what is written 
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in English any longer than it suits him; and also that no 
allusion may be made to the shove details, for if the King 
knew that we were able to send intelligence he might treat 
us Worse, and perhaps kill everybody about us, The Russians 
propose to go about No-roz. We kept Colonel Boutenoff 
informed of our proceedings up to the date of our seizure, 
and if he should reach Europe ere our release he may bo able 
to enlarge this abstract, which is necessarily very imperfect. 
I took the accounts of my mission in English up to the time 
of our leaving Khokund from Augustin, who kept the whole 
in Greck. My memoranda or his may be recovered. Au- 
gustin is a very honest and worthy man. Having myself no 
money, and thinking that Stoddart was about to be sent away 
immediately, I took from Naib Abdool Sammud three thou- 
sand tillas, which he wished to have invested in Company’s 
paper. ‘The greatest part of this remained in Augustin’s 
hands when we were seized. My Afghan servants have all 
behaved well. I reported that Shah Mahomed Khan, Adum 
Khan, and Mousa, with ono of Allahdad Khan’s men, were 
completely stripped in the Amoer’s camp when thoy carried 
our letters to his Majesty announcing our coming from 
Khokund. None of their property was restored to thom. My 
notes from Khiva to Khohund and this place were in charge 
of my faithful servant (formerly Shakespear's), Gool Maho- 
med: perhaps he was able to preserve them. In tho portion 
not made up, for every minute of progress one hundred and 
seventeen yards is to bo allowed, the pace of my horse, where 
not otherwise noted, having been calculated at, four miles per 
hour, In iny observations of the sun’s meridional altitude, 
the lower limb was Sips taken.”* 


* On one sido of the paper “My pean Joux,—Keep all frends 
the shove ‘ware Srsin tao fulowing snfocuad of my bealthy aed. deat it 
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In the second week of March, Arthur Conolly’s powers of 
physical endurance gave way. Fever seized upon him, and 
believing that his days were numbered, he wrote to his brother 
John at Caubul, saying: “ From our Prison in the Bokhara 
Citadel, 11th of March, 1842. This will probably be my last 
note hence, ao I dedicate it to you, who now, alas! stand next 
to me. We both dedicate everything we feel warmest to 
‘William, whom may God bless in all belonging to him, for his 
Jong and untiring brotherly affection to us all. Send my best 
love to Henry and to all our dear sisters. This is the eighty- 
third day that we have been denied the means of getting a 
change of linen from the rags and vermin that cover us; and 
yesterday, when we begged for an amendment: in this respect, 
the Topshoe-Bashee, who had before come occasionally to our 
host ‘o speak encouragingly, set his face like a flint to our 
request, showing that he was merely a vane to the withering 
wind of his heartless master, and could not help us thus, so 
that we need not ask him to do 20. This, at first, astonished 
and defeated us; we had viewed the Ameer’s conduct as per- 
haps dictated by mad caprice; but now, looking back upon 
the whole, we saw instead that it had been just the deliberate 
malice of a demon, questioning and raising our hopes, and 
ascertaining our condition, only to seo how our hearts ware 
going on, in the process of breaking. I did not think to shed 
one warm tear among such cold-blooded men, but yesterday 
evening, aa X loohed upon Stoddart’s half-naked and nail- 
lacerated body, conceiving that I was the special object of tho 
‘King’s hatred, because of my having come to him after visit- 
ing Khixa and Khohund,® and told him that the British Go- 
yernment was too groat to stir up secret enmity against any 
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of its enemiea, I wept on entreating one of our keepers, the 
ganner’s brother, to have conveyed to the Chief my humble 
request that he would direct his anger upon moe, and not 
further destroy, by it, my poor brother Stoddart, who had 
suffered so much and so meekly here for three years. My 
earnest words were answered by = ‘Don’t cry and distress 
yourself;’ he also could do nothing. So we tured and kissed 
each other, and prayed together, and then said, in the words 
of the Kokundeos, ‘ My-bish!” Let him do as he likes! ho 
is a demon, but Glod is stronger than the devil himeelf, and 
ean certainly releaso us from the hands of this fiend, whose 
heart he has, perhaps, hardened to work out great ends by it; 

and we have rison again from bed with hearts comforted, aa if 
an angel had spoken to them, resolved, ploase God, to wear 
our English honesty and dignity to the last, within all the 
filth and misery that this monster may try to degrade us 
with. We hope that, though the Ameer should now disiniss 
ua with gold clothing, the British and Afghan Govornments 
will treat him a» an enemy; and this out of no feeling of 
revenge. He treachorously cauced Stoddart to invite me here 
on his own Imanut-nameh ; and after Stoddart had given him 
a translation of a letter from Lort Palmerton, containing 
nothing but friendly assurances, which he could have verified, 
with our entire consent, at the Russian Embassy, he pent us 
both up here, beeause we would not pay him a» a kidnapper 
for our release, to die by slow rot, if it should appear that he 
might venture at last to put us altogether out of the way. We 
hope and pray that God may forgive him his sins in the next 
world; but we also trust that some human power will soon 
put him down from his oppressive throne at this capital, 
whence emanates the law by which the Khivans harry aud 
desolate the roars and homes of the Persians. He wishes 
every soul to crouch before him, and not breathe God’s air 
freely without his leave, nor dare to be happy or at ema. 
For instance (and we are at the fuuntain-head of police 
report), a poor wretch, confined without food {or three days 
and nights in the Bag-house, an infernal holo used for severe 
imprisonment, said incautiously, on being taken out, that he 
wus alive and well. ‘He is, is he?” said the Ameer, on the 
report, ‘then put him in for three days and nights more.’ 
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Again, the other night fifty-six grooms assembled at a howe 
outside the city, to make merry on pilan and tea, with money 
liberally given by one of the Qosbeg men, Rabman Kool 
Tosh-aba, to his head groom, who acted as master of the 
feast; they were convicted of having got together, so all that 
the police-master could seize received seventy-five blows each 
on his back with a heavy thorn stick; and because one man 
uncomplainingly bore his punishment, which was inflicted on 
all before the King, he had him hoisted for seventy-five more, 
saying, ‘He must have been struck softly.’ ‘But what was 
the crime in this innocent meeting of poor grooms?’ wo 
asked our gaolers. ‘Who knows?—he is a King, and gave 
the order.’ The master of the entertainment stood with his 
dagger against some thirty policemen, till he was felled by a 
stone thrown at his head, to let all who could escape; for this 
heavier offence he was condemned to be thrown from a part 
of the citadel wall, which gives a culprit a chance of escape 
with only the fracture of a limb, because it has a slope; he 
threatened to pull down with him any who should approach 
the brink to throw him off, and, leaping boldly down, came 
to the ground with whole bones, and lives, let us hope, for 
many ® happy meeting yet with his friends in thie now 
oppressed city. This is how the Ameer would treat such 
wnbassadors as he dares insult, who do not bend reverently 
enough befure him; but the days for such despotism ure 
passing quick, and he must himself be made to go down 
before the strong spirit of western civilisation. Stoddart has 
asked mo to jut on papor my notions as to the measures that 
should now be adepted for the settlement and independent 
happiness of the Central Asian States :—here they are, briefly 
and frooly ; thoso of a man born and bred, thank God! in 
Protestant England, who has eecn Russia, Porsia, and Afghun- 
istan, and all the three Oosbeg States. Turn out the horrible 
‘Wuzoer Yar Mahomel Khan, who has sold twelve thousand 
men, women, and children, since ho obliged the Persians to 
retire from Herat and buy out Kamran’. family from that 
principality. Kamran himself forfeited all his kingly right 
here by his letter to the Khan Huzrut of Khiva, which the 
lutor chief gave mo in return for my frank communication to 
him, and which I »ont to Sir William Macnaghten, Thus 
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will be gained the only point from which the Afghan nation 
can lend its weight to tho preservation of peace and the ad- 
vancement of civilisation in Toorkistan, protect its weakest 
subjects from being stolen or sold away, and properly guard 
its own and India’s frontier. Next, let Pottinger come in 
attendance upon hah Soojah’s heir-apparent, Shehzadah 
‘Timour, with a few thousand select Afghan horsemen of both 
the tribes, half Douranee and half Ghilzye, to blow down the 
gate of the citadel, which unjustly imprisoned us, against the 
rights of all nations, except those the Oosbegs profess. The 
Ameer scornfally says that the Afghans and English are ono 
people; lot him fool that they really are so in a good cause. 
I really do believe that if Shahzadsh Timour were to return, 
after such 8 proceeding, to assume the actual exercise of 
government at his father’s capital, taking back with him all 
real Afghans now enslaved in Toorkistan, whose orthodoxy, 
according to the Soonees, is unquestionable, and who might 
easily be collected for a friendly offering, the Afghans would 
80 thoroughly like him and understand us, that every English 
and Indian soldier might be withdrawn to Hindostan. Let 
the Shah-i-Shah of Persia at the same time write thew fow 
words to the Court of the faithful at Bokhara, sending copies 
of his letter by friendly and high ambassadors to Khiva and 
Khokund; ‘I want all my enslaved subjects who are not 
willing to remain in Bokhara, and I am now coming, in 
reliance upon the only God of justice, to free them, and to 
destroy the law of thy Mooftehed, by which people who pray 
towards the same Kebla are sold as cattle.’ Let Mahomed 
Shah lithograph this, and send 2 copy to be stuck up at every 
mosque where his authority or influence can reach, in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tartary. This writing will tell the Ameor 
that his kingdom has been weighed and found wanting; it 
will do much to softon and liberalise Mahomodan feeling 
wherever it is read; and if the Persian nation are informed 
thst it comes to them recommended by English sympathy, 
they will dismiss all irritation of mind that was esused by our 
checking their military career at Herat. I feel confident that 
this great and most necessary measure of Persian emancipa- 
tion may be effected at once, without shedding one drop of 
blood. I never utterod a word of hostility against the Ameer, 
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either at Khiva or Khokund; but now I am authorised to show 
how I thought tho rulers of these States, who both hate him, 
may be made to end or Jessen their own foolish enmity by lis 
removing from between them. Let the Shah of Persia send o 
firman to Syud Mahomed Zahed, Kurruck Kojeh at Khokund, 
whom he knows, saying: ‘Tell the Khan Huzrut of Khokund, 
who I am happy to find does not deal in my people, that I am 
about to liberate all those oppressed mon and women who are 
unwillingly detained as slaves in Bokhera. I don’t want thet 
country; and if you will send Lushkur Begglerbeggee, or 
‘Mahomed Shereff Atalik, with the Khokund army about the 
same time to Samarcand, my prime minister shall make it 
over to him by treaty, as the capital of Mawarulneh. I shall 
give up Mervo to the Khan Huzrut of Khiva, to be made the 
capital of Kharasm, on condition of his doing all he can to 
restore and content my unfortunate people, whom his tribes 
have carried off during my wars in other directions.’ The 
best Oosbeg troops are mere rubbish aa opponents to Persian 
yegulars and cannon, and they all know it. Allah Kouli 
Khan is the best and most sensible man in his country, and 
he will remain quiet while Mahomed Shah comes against 
Bokhara, if Shakespear can be empowered to tell him that 
this is a reform which must be effected, and which Persia is 
determined now to effect, with the consent of England and 
‘Russia. Shakespear can mediate between the Khan Huzrut 
and Mohamed Shah for the gentle emancipation of those who 
may wish to return home in the next four or five years, or to 
settle in the fine waste land of Merve, and perhaps Mehomed 
Shah may give to Allah Kouli Khan the very large colony of 

Mervo handicraftsmen now settled here, who really yet long 
for the home of their fathers; this, and my securing to the 
Khokan frontier up the Oxus to Balkh, perhaps leaving the 
Khan of it his easy tributary, would make him agreo to all 
that the Afghans need for the formation of their frontier from. 
Persian Khorassan to the Oxus. England and Russia may 
then agree about immutable frontiers for Persia, Afghanistan, 
Mawarulneh, and Kharasm, in the spirit which becomes two 
of the first European nations in the world in the year 1842 of 
Jesus Christ, the God incarnate of all peace and wisdom. 
May this pure and peaceable religion be soon extended all 
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overthe world!—— March 12. I beg that fifty tillas may be 
given to Tooma Bai, the servant who will convey this to 
Long Joseph. (Let the ntmost caution be used always in 
mentioning their names while this Ameer lives or reigns.) 
As for Long Joseph, I don’t know what reward to propose 
for him. He has risked his life for us in the most gallant 
manner, as few men would, except for a brother; and he is a 
noble fellow. I feel sure that Government will forgive mo 
for not being able to make an account of my stewardship 
during my Toorkish mission, and that it will use evory 
exertion to get free and to reward all who have suffored with 
me, but remained alive. Allahdad Khan had some four 
Jundred tillas in cash when he was brought back, besides his 
baggage and horses. Akhond-Zadeh, Saleh Mahomed, has 
served too well to make it necessary for me to recommend 
him. I trast that God has preserved his lifo.” 

Thus ever, as he lay rotting in his noisome cell, he forgot 
hi» own sufferings and his own sorrows, aud all tho groat 
*) mpathy and compassion of his nature expended thom~elyes 
on the woes of others. Not only in ail this is displayed that 
tender, loving thoughtfulness for his companions in misfor- 
taue, which made him ever eager to leave behind him a 
record of the claims of those who had done good and faithful 
service and suffered for their fidelity, but he strove mightily 
to make his dying voice heard in righteous condemnation of 
tho cruelty which condemned to many of his opprowed 
brethren to hopeless slavery. For to Arthur Conolly all men 
were brethren, and it was a solace tv him to think that his 
death, which then seomed to be closo at hand, mipht give 
power to his words, and that if his utterunce> could but reach 
those to whom they were addressed, he might yot accomplish 
that which bad so long boon the object of his I'f. But ho 
had other consolations. *‘ Stoddart and I,” lo wrote at the 
end of this long letter, “will comfort ouch other in every 
way till we die, when may our brotherhood be renowed in 
heaven, through Jesus Christ our Saviour. Send this a 
surance to all our friends, and do you, my dear Juhn, stand. 
on this faith. It is the only thing that can enablo a man to 
beur up aguinst the trials of this life, and lead him to the 
noblest state of eaistenco in tho ueat. Farowoll! Farowoll !” 
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He thought that this letter would be his last, but his 
release, by the gate of Death, was not so near as then, in the 
restlessness and agony of a burning fover, it seemed. The 
paroxysms passed away, and left him, though very weak, on 
the way to the recovery of such health as was possible amidst 
all the noxious influences of that miserable dungeon; and he 
soon again resumed his journal On the 22nd of March 
he wrote: ‘“‘Onr last note from this prison, dated 28th 
ultimo, waa written for Shah Mahomed Khan to take to 
Caubul,* Apparently he could not get off with it till about = 
woek ago. The Naib, to whom he applied for money for his 
travelling expenses, first required to seo both our names 
written in English on the back of a note, as if he had been led 
to doubt whether we were still alive. He then made Ismael, 
one of his people, who can read English characters, copy from 
a spelling-book, in which Stoddart had noted the Persian 
meaning over different words: ‘ So am I to go, I am to go in, 80 
do ye,’ inducing us to guess that he anticipated the Ameer’s 
vending us away in his charge, and finally he refused aid to 
Shah Mahomed Khan, who borrowed ten tillas elxewhere, and 
started with a carasan. Shah Mahomed Khan has through- 
out behaved yery well, and will, 1 hope, be especially provided. 
for. Our busines» here has been chiefly conducted by Stoddart's 
faithful servant, Ibraheem, a lad of Herat, who has raised a 
claim to be particularly taken care of. On the 4th of March, 
Futooflah Beg sent word that the Naib had taken away his 
letter for Teheran and given it to Nooroollah Khan (a Persian 
lad of good family, formerly a pupil of Stoddart’s), who was 
about to return to Persia by the same caravan—an uncalled- 
for act of interference, for which we did not thank our military 
acquaintance, but we felt assured that Futoollah Beg would 
not be allowod to suffer from it. After vending = page with 
amy thermometer on the 15th ultimo (February), to ask how 
much cold it indicated, as detailed in my last letter, the Ameer 
took uo notice of us till the 13th of this month, when he sent 

“There 18 something not very in- characters, m many places they are 
tellgable m this, a, it 18 obviom that defaced by damp and attritan, so that 
Conolly had writes, at conerable it ba been = tank of chthealty to de- 
length, on the 11th and 12th of March upher them Tt huppens that thus part 
Ihe journal, which az now printed of the mannwnpt 1 remarkably distinc 
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the gold chronometer which I had given him, to show that its 
chain was broken, and to ask if we could repair it—a pretence, 
the Topshee-Basheo said, to ascertain what state wo wore in. 
We had both become ill a few days before from a sudden cold 
change of weather and the discomfort of filthy clothing; and 
J, who bad given in most to the sickness, owing to anxiety of 
mind regarding the many persons whom I had been the means 
of bringing into the Ameer’s tyraunous hands, was lying weak 
in bed with fover when the last page came. The Topshec- 
Basheo, who for some time spoke encouragingly about changing 
our clothes, had by thia time caused us plainly to understand 
that he neither dared himself to amend our position in this ro- 
spect, nor even to represent it to the Ameer. Ho now triod 
to save us by telling tho page that I had been confined to my 
bed eight days, and by remarking upon the wretched stato of 
our apparel after eighty-five daya and nights’ wear. I showod 
the Mehrum that Stoddart had been obliged to cast away all 
his under-clothing, and was suffering much from cold on tho 
chest. I experienced hope that the Ameer would tako somo 
pity upon us, and especially upon such of my late travelling 
companions and people as might be suffering under his dis- 
pleasure. The page said that he would mako a representation 
if the Huzrut questioned him; and he afterwards told tho 
Topehee-Bashee that on the Ameer’s doing so, he had statod. 
that the King’s last-oome slave, Kan-Ali (Conolly), had been 
very ill for eight or nine days; to which the Huzrut had ro- 
plied: ‘ May he not die (or I suppose he won't die) for tho 
three or four days that remain till his going.” We thought 
from this that the Ameer proposed to sond us away with the 
Bussians, who were said to be preparing to dopart after the 
No-roz. Nothing else has since transpired rogarding ourselves ; 
bat through the indefatigable Long Joseph, we havo learnt the 
following items of intelligence about our friends. On the 13th 
instant Ibraheem wrote: ‘ With regard to Caubul, be quite at 
ease; thirty thousand persons (rebela ?) have been slat 

there. Allahdad Khan, the Akhond-Zadeh Eusoff Khan 
(Angustin), the Jemadar, and Meer Akhor, with Bolund 
Khan, Kurreem Khan, and Gool Mahomed, romain in the 
Dlack-hole of the gaol; Mzhomod Ali and Summud Khan ara 
gone to Caubul ; Mohammed Meer Akhor’ (the man formerly 
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in Dr. Gerrard’s service, enslaved ten years ago, whom I 
ransomed at Khiva by order of Government) ‘has become 
your sacrifice; the rest are dispersed. All the papers, except 
the books, have been burned, and by the Ameer’s order, Nazir 
Khan (Nazir Khira-Oollah) has brought the remainder of the 
property for two hundred tills.’ In the next three days 
‘Tbraheem eont word that Augustin, Bolund Khan, Kurreem 
Khan, and Gool Mahomed had been released—news for which 
we sincerely thanked God: their sufferings, poor fellows, in 
that horrible dungeon must have been great. We desired 
‘Long Joseph to keep quite away from them for some days, 
judging it probable that they would be closely watched, only 
sending them word to keep a good heart, and to stand fast till 
after the departure of the Russians, with whom it was possible 
that we might be sent, and wo remain ignorant of the fate of 
the other prisoners. Long Joseph’s information of the 29th 
January, ‘that all the Afghans had been given their head,’ 
must have referred to the Soones Mahomedan servants of 
my party, between whom and the Sheeahs of Caubul and 
Herat « religious distinction was apparently made. Our 
suspicions regarding the worse treatment of Allahdad Khan 
and the Akhond-Zadeh were bat too well founded ; the reasons 
for it do not yet appear. On the 23rd we were made further 
happy by the verbal intelligence of Long Joseph, that Allahdad 
Khan and the rest of our people had been released—— 24th. 
‘This forenoon the Topshee-Bashee, coming to see us, said, with 
a cheerful manner; ‘ Sewonchee—reward me for glad tidings. 
I represented your great want of clothes, and proposed to buy 
shirts and trousers for you from the bazaar, but the Huzrut 
said: “ They won’t wear bazaar clothes; in three or four days 
I'll give them dresses of honour and dismiss them.” And the 
Huzrut asked Meerza Juneid which rosd would be the best for 
you to travel by, saying: “ They cannct:now go in that direc- 
tion” (apparently meaning Caubul). Meerza Juneid replied 
that the route by Persia would now be the best. After which 
the Ameer spoke graciously about you. He said that Kan- 
Ali was a well-informed persan, that the Meerza represented 
that he had conversed very little with Kan-Ali, but that 
Stoddart, of whom he had seen much, was a man instructed 
upon all matters.” We doubted the Topshee-Bashee's having 
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dared to make a representation of himself regarding us. And 
the old guardian mentioned afterwards that Moorza Juncid 
had come to his brother's office. Probably desiring to know 
whether I was better or worse in health since the 13th, the 
Ameer sent Meerza Juneid, in his capacity of physician, to 
make inquiries on thia head from the chief gunner, when our 
friend took the opportunity of telling what the Ameor had said 
about us, in the hope of its being repeated to uz. We set but 
little store on the King’s gracious expressions, for he spoke 
almost in the same words about us to Meerza Juneid on the 
very day that woe wore seized; but, connecting this report 
with the other recent ones regarding us, and with the fact of 
his having let A. Khan go, we hope that the Ameer is dispoved 
to get quit of us by some peaceable way. What he said about 
the difficulty of our going to Caubul must have been a blind 
to his auditors, if he had heard the news which Tbrahcem 
wrote on the 13th. [ ] as if they expected 
our speedy release——— 27th. The page who had brought 
the chronometer on the 18th, came thie morning with a parcel 
of my medicines to desire that I would describe their pro- 
perties. We felt at a loas how to interpret this visit, a» I had, 
on our first being brought to this prison, given an account of 
the said medicines, and my labels remained on most of the 
bottles; but I wrote fresh descriptions for the page, whom the 
Ameer, perbap-, sent to ascertain our condition without taking 
pains to satisfy his curiosity delicately—— 24th. Moorsa 
Ismael Mebrum came this morning with some more of my 
medicines to desire that I would note the proportions in 
which they should be given, as the labels only mentioned in 
what diseases they were used. He said that the Hurrut 
would now show us favour, and our keepers” . . 

‘A portion of the journal here sooms to be missing, but on 
that same day (March 28) Conolly wrote a letter to his 
brother John, in which he again implored him to do all that 
was possible to protect and reward his servants and followers, 
In that letter he expressed some little glimmering of hopo 
that the exertions then being made, honestly and strenuously, 
by the Russian Mission, might be crowned with succom, 
“We have been comforted by intelligence that the Amoor 
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has released Allahdad Khan® and all my people from the gaot 
into which he so unjustly and cruelly confined them. . . . .¢ 
The Ameer has lately been talking, we hear, of sending us 
away, and though we do not set much store by his words, we 
think it possible he may give us to the Russian Mission, who 
are about to depart... . . I wrote you a longish letter on 
the 11th of this month, when I was in a high state of excite- 
ment, from fever and several nights of sleepless anxiety. The 
burden of it was an entreaty to the last effect regarding my 
poor people, and a hope that the British Government would 
seize the opportunity which the Ameer’s faithlessnees had 
given them to come forward with Persia to put him down, 
and give his country to Kharasm and Khokund, on condition 
of the entire suppression of the Persian and Afghan slave 
trade in Toorkistan. If that paper (which I shall endeavour 
to recover) should reach you, compress its words into this 
purport and destroy it, reserving my last good wishes for tho 
friends to whom I addressed them, thinking that I :night not 
live much longer. I am now, thank God, almost well in 
health agnin, and the news regarding our people has set my 
mind at rest. Stoddart, also, who was suffering awhile from 
sovere cold, is, I rejoice to say, convalescent. We are both 
in 2 very uncomfortable state, as you may imagine, having 
been nincty-nine days and nights without a change of clothes ; 
but we are together, Stoddart is such s friend as a man 
would desire to have in adversity, and our searchera having 
missed the little Prayer-book which George Macgregor gave 
us, (tell him) we ure able to read and pray, a8 well as to 
converso together. God bless you, my dear John, Send my 
love to everybody.” 

‘The journal is resumed on the 5th of April At this time 
the officers of the Russian Mission were preparing for their 
departure, and Colonel Boutencff was still making honourable 
efforta to obtain the liberation of the English gentlemen. 
Among the final demands which he made was ono for ‘‘ per- 
iission for Stoddart and Conolly to retarn with him in ac- 
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cordance with the promise made by the Ameer.” But tho 
answer given to this was, thnt “the Englishmen had presented 
letter to the Amoor saying that their Queen desired to be on 
friendly terms with Bokhara, in consequence of which ho had 
himself written to tho Quoon, and, on receiving an answer, 
would despatch them both direct to England.”* Vague 
tidings of these good Russian efforta-reached the prisoners 
in their dungeon, but soon all hope of release was gone. 
“April 5. A note received this morning from Ibrahcem 
informs us that the Jomadar and Moer Akhor wore only 
released yesterday from the terrible dungeon. Ho adds that 
they were much depressed by their imprisonment, and that, 
like the rest of our men who remain in the city, they 
have to support themselves by begging. There has been w 
little difference between the verbal reports which Long 
Joseph sent us through Tooma Bai and those which Ibra- 
heem has written. I thought that Gool Mahomod and Kur- 
reem Khan had gone on the 28th, and I wrote o note for 
them addresved to my brother John, in which I begged him 
to destroy a letter which I had written to him on the 11th of 
March, if it should reach Caubul. Ibmbeem now writes that 
they propose departing in three day» hence with lbraheem 
Candsharee, another young man in my servico who has be- 
haved very well, and they request me to give them a letter. 
‘We have resolved, therefore, to send this journal by their 
hands, and I take the opportunity of caplaining that my lotter 
of the 11th of March wa» written when I was very ill with 
fever. Thinking that he might possibly be sent away without 
me on the departure of the Russians (as they had brought a 
request for his dismissal), or that wo might be otherwine 
neparated, Stoddart had begged mo to give him a memo- 
randum of my opinions regarding the policy to bo puraucd 
towards these States, and I wrote off a hasty summary of 
these notions which were running in my head, with many 
things thet I was anxious to say about my unfortunate servants 
and to my friends, when under excitement, which mnst have 
mado my expressions very wild and incoherent. I hopo that 
tho paper containing them remained in the hands of Lung 
Joseph ; but be, misunderstanding our instructions, instead of 
* Mite. 
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keeping it, gave it to Eusoffee-i-Roomee (Augustin), She ee 
parently went off with it at once to Canbul. When I got 
better, I drew up for Stoddart the memorandum which he had 
asked for, and which he now decides on forwarding. It ia 
written in a more calm and lees indignant tone than the letter 
aforeesid, but allowance must be made for the brevity and 
freedom of the propositions, for we were 80 liable to be inter- 
rapted and discovered, that I could only pen my opinions by 
matches, and paper is a scarce article with us. Part of the 

also is a repetition of what I wrote some time ago to Bir 
‘William Macnaghten. When I came here, Stoddart did hia 
‘utmost to put me forward; but now, as long as the Ameer 
detains him, I shalt refer to him, as the accredited British 
agent, every communication on business that the Ameer may 
make to me, whether we should be together or separated. He 
well knows all the people here, and the dignity of our Govern- 
ment is safe in his hands. We have heard that the Russians 
are about to depart, and that they take their enaluved people 
with them, but we cannot ge st the truth of this statement. 
Report also says that the Ameer will march with his army 
seven or eight daye hence. There is no doubt that he is pre- 
paring for an early move; but though Tashkend and Khokund 
are named as his points of attack, it is not certain that he will 
go eastward. This is the hundred and seventh day of our con- 
finement, without change of clothes; but the weather having 

warmer, we can do without the gurments that most 
harboured the vermin that we found so distressing, and we are 
both now, thank God! quite well. We trust that our friends 
will be informed of our well-being. We have desired all our 
servants, except Ibrabeam (who remains behind to keep up 
correspondence), to return to their homes as soon as their 
strength enables them to travel, begging them to make their 
way anyhow, and to rest assured that everything due will be 
made up to them on their reaching Caubul I gave some of 
my people notes on Caubul instead of pay in cash: these bills 
may have been taken from them; if so, I hope that their 
words will be taken for the sums due to them. Hoossein, a 
carrier, whom I put on the escort-list at the pay of twenty 
rupees per mensem, instead of one of the dismissed Indian 
Srrovert> lees to pomes ‘when T cent inn Seana: Khoi wt 
You, u. 
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Mousa Adum Khan, and Shah Mahomed Khan, and Allahdad 
Khan’s man, Huneefa, to announce our coming to the Ameer. 
The last persons lost everything belonging to them, and they 
are all entitled to reward, moreover, for the risk they ran on 
that service. Allahdad Khan had three or four hundred tillaa 
in hia bag when brought back from Kaisheo: probably this 
has been appropriated by the Ameer with my colleague's 
horses, arms, &c. Allahdad Khan behaved very firmly in re- 
fusing to allow that ho was the servant of a Foringhee servant, 
as the Ameer wished him to do, and did justice both to the 
dignity of his royal master and to the policy of the British 
Government in Afghanistan, I beg that his conduct may be 
mentioned to Shah Soojah, and I trust that all his losses will 
be made up to him; but if the preparation of the account is 
loft to him, he will mako it a very large one, and part of the 
settlement may, perhaps, be deferred till it is decided whether 
or not the Ameer is to be called upon for repayment.” 

A trusty messenger was found to convey there writings to 
Caubnl, and then a new journal was commenced. ‘ Whon 
our last packet was despatched,” wrote Conolly in the same 
minute characters, “‘we deemed it not imporsible, from tho 
Ameer's expressions, which had been reported to us, that his 
Majesty designed to rend us away with tho Rusian Mission. 
Our keepers rather inclined to the idea that Huzrut would 
dismits us about the same time by tho route of Persia, and 
the Toprhee-Basheo’s old brother talked roriously about per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the holy city of Meshid in our com- 
pauy.— April 13. We heard that the Ru-sians hud been 
Giomissed with presents of honour, that Khodiyar Rog, 
‘Karrawool-Beggee, ranking as captain or commander of one 
hundred, had been attached to Colonel Boutoneff a» the 
Ameer’s Envoy to St. Petersburg, and that the Huzrut had 
promised to promote him to the grade of Tok-Suba, com- 
mander of one thousand, privileged to bear a cow-tail banner 
on his return after the perfurmance of good service. Tho 
Ameer’s own arrangements were said to be completed, and the 
direction of it certainly to the castward. An Envoy from 
Khokund, who arrived two days ago, was not roceived, but 


© This tallies with the report of khelate were received by the Ruwian 
Colonel Routeneff, who says that the Mission on the 12th of April, 
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was told to go about his own business wherever helisted. Our 
informant mentioned at the same time that the last Envoy 
from Khiva had beon dismissed a fortnight before with extra- 
ordinary honour, all his servants getting dresses. We now 
also learned that the heir of the Koondooz Chief had sent an 
Envoy to the Ameer, who had ordered one of his officers, a 
Khojeh, styled Selim Aghassi, to accompany that agent to 
Koondooz on hia return. It was thought, we were told, that 
the Khojeh of Balkh would endeavour to take Koondooz on 
Meer Morad’s death, and the heir may, in this apprebension, 
have boon alert to put himself under the Ameer’s protection. 
This morning the Amoor showed the Topshee-Bashee an espe- 
cial mark of favour by sending him a loaf of refined sugar 
from the palace, Towards evening, his Majesty rode four 
miles to » place of pilgrimage, and on his return at night had 
the Topahee-Bashee up to give him some orders. Early next 
morning (the 14th) the Ameer marched ont to the sound of 
his palace kettlo~drums and trumpets, leaving us in the filthy 
clothes which we bad worn for one hundred and fifteen days and 
nights! We said to the gunner’s old brother, when he men- 
tioned the Ameer’s having departed, ‘ Then the Meshed cara- 
van apparently stands fast.” ‘No,’ was his reply; ‘please 
God it will go soon, I asked the Topshee-Bashee last night 
if nothing had been settled about you, and he replied, “‘ When 
the Russians get out a march or 80, the Dustan Kanchee will 
make a petition about them, and they will be dismissed.” ’ 
‘The old man zlso remarked, probably from what he had heard 
his brother say, that the Ameer had expressed himself to the 
effect that he know tho Russian Elchee was led to get us in 
order to make a boast of having procured our release, which 
made it seem as though Colonel Bouteneff had been endes- 
vouring to obtain our dismiaeal Onur old keeper persisted 
for some days in assuring us of his belief that our immediate 
diemisaal was dosigned, and on the 18th said that he was going 
down into the city to scck ont my Dewan Beggee, Eusoff 
Khan (Augustin), to set his mind at ease about us; he re- 
turned, saying that he had been referred from place to place 
without finding Eusoff Khan, or any of our people, but that 
one Meer Hyder, and another shopkeeper of his acquaintance, 
had assured him that they were all in the town, and that four 
x2 
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or five of them were in the habit of coming occasionally at 
night to a certain quarter to hear booka read. We had thought 
the Gunners might have received orders to collect somo of our 
people in order to our respoctable dismissal; but knowing that 
all our mon, cxcept Ibraheom, had left Bokhara, we concluded 
that the Topshee-Bashee had made use of his old brother to 
deceive us, in order to keep us hopeful and quiet for another 
period, as ho said nothing about changing our clothes, and 
kept himself quite aloof from us, which he would hardly havo 
done had he believed what he reported in the Ameer's name. 
Just before the Ameer’s departure, wo heard that » British 
Elchee had arrived at Morve on his way hither. Wo could 
get no further accounts of the said Elchee, but judgod that it 
might be Shakespear on his way to Khiva.” . . . [Defacod.] 

“ From the 4th to the 7th of May,” continues the prison- 
journal, “the palace dram, and trumpets wero continually 
wunding for intelligence that Khokund had been taken after 0 
faint endea\ our at resistance under the famed Khokund Gene- 
ral Gada Baj: that the latter had been taken prisoner, and 
that the rebellicus town had Leen given up to plunder,” &¢. 
«+ + (Defaced.] “On the morning of the 18th, however, 
Selim Beg, the one-eyed Mehrum who was sent st the end of 
Ja-t January to ack us about the castle, of Caubu! and Herat, 
arrived direct from the Amecr, announcing that Khokuod had. 
Leen taken lute on the afternoon of the 11th. The city, he 
reported, hd been defended awhile by Mehomod Ali Khan‘s 
Subaz regular infantry—probably some of the citizens in 
the fort—in skirmishing with whom the Naib had been ied 
into the battle which the Huzrut hal turned intu so great 
a victors by ordering all his army on to the support. A great 
many of these soldicrs, he said, hud beon killed by the 
Naib’s men, und tho Bokharian, poured into tho city, but the 
Ameer, on entering the Khan’. Palace after sunset, had 
stopped plundering, and proclaimed peace to all who would be 
quict, and he was waited upon by the high and low of the 
place, The Khan and his brother wero reported missing. 
‘This news was followed on the 22nd by intelligence that the 
breathers had been taken and Lrought in, and that the Ameer 
hwt put them both to death in cull blood, together with the 
Khin's son and jis maternal uncle, while he had given all 
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persons in the city of Khokund, not natives of the place, a 
week in which to settle their affairs and depart to their several 
countries. On the 24th, some of the Ameer’s officers were 
named as having been appointed to the Governments of 
Khokund, Tashkend, and [ J, and it in said that his Ma- 
jesty intended to march back to Bokhara after the despatch 
of another woek’s business. We had expressed to our old 
guardian a wish to get some money from Meshed, with which 
to roward him for his kindness, and to get him privately to 
buy us « few necessaries in the event of our further detention, 
and, liking the idea, he, on the 19th instant (May), brought 
secretly to see us his son-in-law Budub, employed as a cara- 
van-basheo between Bokhara and the Holy City, who agreed 
to act as agent in the business after another week. Inquiring 
the news from Budub, we heard that Kamran was said to be 
confined in Herat by Yar Mahomed Khan—that the English 
remained as before at Candauar and Caubul—and that four 
Elchee:, English, Russian, Persian, and Turkixh, had gone 
togethor to Khiva, each displaying his national flag, and told 
the Khan Huzrut that he had the choice of quietly giving 
up plundering and slavo-dealing, or of meeting the Shah of 
Persia, who had assembled a large army for the redress of his 
peoplo, and waited fur their report in order to decide upon 
hiy movements. Akousi Khan was said to have expressed 
himself willing to give up all Persia's slaves in the course of 
two years, and to keep peace for the future, if the Shah would 
be w good neighbour to him, while he had sent to Mere a 
positive prohibition against Alamance, and he, Budub, men- 
tionod that ho had him~wlf met the Khan Naib, a relation of 
the [obvcure], carried off lust year from Mondooran, on 
hi» way back to Me-bed. Budub added that [ J the 
Jow was with the English Elcheo, whom he described a. # 
young, tall man; he concluded, therefore, that England and 
Russia had decided to come forward together to effect a com- 
plete sottlement of Persia's claims upon Toorkistan, ss20- 
ciating in the design the Khalifah of Room as the man who 
can, with the highest right, denounce to these tribes the in- 
human practices for which they pretend to have a religious 
warrant. The news mado us very glad. Our old friend now 
informed us, on tho authority of hi, Afchan acquaintance, 
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‘Moer Hyder, that all our peoplo had left Bokhara on hearing 
that they had been inquired about. This mado it soem as 
though the old man, at any rate, had treated us fairly in hia 
former account. Perhaps tho Topshee-Bashee wanted to find 
Busoff 2 province, in order to question him about the Elchoe 
from that place, said to have come with the other three from 
the west. Powibly the Ameer really did mews to send us 
away at the time of his marching, but deferred te do 0 on 
hearing that we had no servants left here, or from one of his 
incalculable caprices. I had noted, in a detailed report of 
our proceedings after leaving Khokind, which when we were 
seized I was waiting the Amver’s permission to despatch by a 
courier to Caubul, an expression which the Naif heard his 
Majesty had uttered in his camp after my arrival, to the ctfect 
that he would give the English a few rubs more, and then be 
friend. with them again, Though we were not sure that the 
Aaneer had so spoken, the plan seems one likely to he enter- 
tained by an inorant and weak man, anvions to give an im- 
posing impression of his greatness and confidence ; and to it 
I partly attributed the ungraciousness of my public reception 
in camp. though I was the Nuib’s honoured cuest ; the tadure 
of the Huzrut to recover the horses and the property of my 
servants, which had been plondered at his ontposts, when 
bringing letters to him, and the hauteur with which, at the 
first joint reception of Stoddart nnd myself here, be caused it 
to Le signified to n~ that as in okl tines there had been friend- 
ship between the Mussulmuns and infidels, there existed no. 
objection to the establishinent of friendly relations between 
the states of Bokhara and England; but that the Husrat 
desired to know whether we (the English) had been travellers 
all over Tuorkistan to spy the lund with a view to take it, as 
wo hwl taken Caubul, of for ather arpeses; and wished all 
our designs to he unveiled, in onler that if they were triendly 
they might become apparent. and that if hostile they might 
still be known, The Government of Indix, knowing whet 
communications it has sent to Bohhara, will be able to judgo 
the Ameer’. conduct bitter than we can, 

*© On the 19th (May) the Topshee-Basheo paid usa visit of 
a few moments, aftes keeping away for two month. He 
yoentioned that a man with a name Lhe Noor Mehumnud 
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had come three or four daya before from Persia, bringing a 
load of things for Stoddart, of which the Dustan Kanchee 
had forwarded a list to the Amoer—probably the articles 
which should have accompanied Lord Palmerston’s letter. 
Tho Huzrut, the Topsheo-Bashee said, would doubtless, on 
hin return, be gracious to us, and give ua fine rubes of honour, 
and treat us even better than before, About sunset on the 
23rd, as Stoddart and myself were pacing up and down a 
nnall court of twonty feet long, which encloses our prison, 
one of tho citadel doorkeepers came and desired us both to sit 
down ins curser; we complied, wondering what would 
follow, and presently saw head» pecring at u» from the ad- 
joiuing roofs, when wo understoud that the Ameer’s heir, # 
youth of roventeon, had taken this way of getting » sight of 
the Feringhee Elchees. We must have given him vut a poor 
impression in the remains of our clothes, and with heads and 
heards uncombed for more than five months. On the 28rd, 
Toowa Bai was weusted by 2 man named Makhzvom, known 
to Stoddart, who save him a token, and a note written in 
such bud jrummar as scarcely to be undertood, in which be 
said one Juleb arrived lately fro Kliva, mentioned that he 
sum Pottinger Subib there, und another per-on named Mvoza 
baving come, bringing a letter from Pottinger Sahib, who, 
he says, is wt Khiva, with the Elchee of Mahomed Shab, 
We tried to get the said letter, but on the 26th heard from 
Mikhroun that the messenger wonld not give it up. They 
Jad beard, they told him, that we had been made away with, 
and woukl wait till the return of the Huzrut, in who~e camp 
had a ni who could, with certainty, satisfy their 
rs, atl certainiy communicate with us, 2 thought that 
Moasa might possibly be one of my late servants, who went 
trom this on leave with my dismimed Hindestanees, but be 
dit not understand half the sign which [sent him. We con- 
soled ourselves tor the delay by attributing it to the caution 
of our trusty agent Toraheen, who knowing Mikhroun not 
te be a man of character like * Long Joeph, would 
desire to put as littl: of our busine. as posible into his 
hands Our new agent's aid did not slacken, for he wrote 
un nother note te say that a aan had come bringing « letter 
which Shak Mahomed Khan had deepatchod after bie arrival 
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at Ceubul, the which ho also insisted on kooping till the 
‘Huzrot’s return, and that ono of tho men from Khiva was 
about to return thither. We then sent him » packet, con- 
taining nearly the preceding journal and the notes belonging 
to it, to be forwarded by the latter messenger to the English 
Elchee at Allah Konli Khan’s Court, and legged him to 
remain quict, letting the other comers haye their own way. 
All the men named by him must have been careless to let 
him learn ao much of their business, and knowing the cau- 
tiousnee of Afghans, and that the Amcer hay news-writers 
at Caubul, we bog that all my released peoples as well as 
Allahdad Khan's servants, may be enjoined not to name @ 
ringle perwn who befriended then or us here, or to allude to 
the coming and guing of Cossids between Afjghanistan anid 
Behhara.” 

This is the very last recurd. in my posrsion, in the hand- 
writing of Arthur Conully hinselt, | But 1 have an autograph 
letter from Colonel Steldart, datet May 2%, 1942, the last, 
perhaps. trom these brother-prisoners wich ver reached the 
outer workL In this Stoddart speaks. wath some detail. of 
the war fetwoen Behhara and Khehund. and concludes his 
fetter by «1 wi Ne change has taken place mm cur treat- 
ment, though hopes, so long feud to be deveiciul, are bell 
out to us,om the return of tbe Chict, said to be alent take 
place very soon Awd a week or two afterwards the Aner 
neared, Hushel with gunquest, from the war as the 
Khyhurudees : aud one of che firstats by wheels fe cele brated 
fis victory Was the eveantion of the English captn 

The ast stene of thus sed tragedy is de heved to have been 
pertermed on the 1th ot June. Ie has bewn des nla by 
different persons. Lf ana stil inclined te think that the ipest 
trustworthy story is that uf the Abbonl-Zadeh Saleh Ma- 
homed, of whem mention has alrewly been sade in this 
narmtive. He nid that he derived Jar mturmauen from one 
of the eaocutioners, ail that be hued secon the umes of the 
wunlered men, Ou that 17th of June, 1642, it a9 eand, they 
were taken oat of thar muerable dungesa aml conducted 
jue an cqen square, where o multitude of people were ase 
aveuble! ty witness the execution of the Feringhwe, With 
ther hands bound Lefure them, they staxd fur sme tite, 
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whilst their graves were made ready for them. Stoddart was 
first called forth to dic. Orying aloud against the tyranny 
of the Ameer, he knelt down, and his head was cut off with 
huge knife. Then Conolly was told to preparo himself for 
death ; but lifo was offered to him, if he would abjuro Chris 
tianity and adopt tho religion of Mahomed. To this he is 
raid to haso replied indignantly, “Stoddart became a Mu,- 
sulman, and yot you have killed him. I am propared to die.” 
Then ho knelt down, stretched forth his nock, and died by tho 
hand of the exceutioner. 

Another vorsion of tho cloving scene is this. When Joseph 
‘Wolff, after ards, moved more than aught el-e by tho strength 
of his lovo for Arthur Conolly, journeyed to Bokhara to loarn 
the history of his fate, if dead, ur to endeavour to rovcue him 
from captivits, if abve, he was told that “both Cuptain 
Conolly and Colonel Studdart were brought with their hands 
tie], behind the ark, or palace of the Kinz, when Colonel 
Mtoddart and Captain Conolly hissed cach other, and Stoddart 
sand to Mehram Sumlut,* Tell the Amerr thar I che a dis- 
believer in Mahomet. but a beltever in Jesus—that Doan a 
Christian, and a Christin 1 dhe.” And Conolls said, ¢stod- 
dlurt, wo bhall sev each other m Paradise, near Jesus’ Then 
bamlut cave the onter to cut off, fint the heal of Stoddart, 
winch wasdene; and im thy same manner the head of Couelly 














rthur Conolls, pate of heart. chastene | by afthetion, 
doin and ans insh of man, pas. out of great 
tnibuluwen wath lus garmenty washed white an the bleed of 
the Laws 


Teo must be adoutiel that seme nncertants sull obscures 


the death of Arthur Conells and his companiun in mistortune. ” 


At has been contended that the sacrhce wae not consummated 
unul the your 1848. Dr, Wadtt after all his eaploratiens and 
HpMirs on the spot, Yass ter sora time in a state ef moerti- 
tafe as te the date of ther ewweution, and at List armed at 
the conclusion that they were butehensi in the earl part of 
1St5 + Un amy arnval at Teheran.” be sant in bis pot “shed 
took, * Colonel Siiel asked me whether Colonel Moddart and 
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Captain Conolly had been put to death in 1259 of the Hejirah 
(1843), or 1258 (1842).* I told him that the Nath had said 
1259, but that twenty months had clapsc:l between the time 
of my arrival and their execution. I told him on a second 
occasion that. according to thie calculation, the execution was 
in 1258 (1842), to which he agreed. On leaving, however, 
for Tabreez, Abbas Kouli Khan and myself had seme con- 
Yernation on this subject. and he then ssid, ‘FT made most 
Sccurate inquiries pursuant to my official instructions 

may depend npon it that the information I have obt 
about their exccution ix more correct than sour own 
dart and Conelly were put to death 
arrival.’ He then said, emphaticall: 
dvath as the Naib told you at the first, 


























Wha And. add Dr. Wolfh, “as it is certain that Shake- 
spear’s note, with the letter of Lond Ellenberough, arrived 
ULetore their execution. the information of Abbas Kouli Khan, 






Ring and Al«lal Samat 


aud the first official statement of te 
Khan, is correct.” But that which Dr. Woltt here says 
“certains” is anvthing boat certain, 1 Lond Ellenborough 
etter te the Khan of Bohhara, which bears date Qetsber 1, 
Iss? was revived before the death of Stoddart and Cot 
it is certain that they were not executed in dune. But the 
Winetpal authority for thas statement appears to have t 
one Heljee Heal (a brother « 
whan it as said that ** cnn amd hnavery w 
his very look.) This mine 
with hitters trom the Ambeosador at Caubal He was putin 
prim. Then a letter cate trom the Sultan The Aineer 
east it away with discon, and said, *The Sultan a hall a 
Katir, TD want «letter trom the Queen ot Enulam) Some 
tine after a hater armved tran the Suri 
verner-Cieneraly This letters’ said bh 
state! thar Stoddart ard Comally were *tnnucent trivellers. 
which the Amecr was ne anury thut he put them te 

aml Lo hase this meeuunt from ms brother, Alalut 
t Khan” In Lent Elleuhorough’s fetter the priseners 
wore dewrilas] as * innocent trate Bat as the Bokhara 
authorities were naturally anveun to jusuts the evecutien ut 

7 Ein yeas 1258 crmmeared Bed VE bags See ante page 116 
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tho prisonors, and as tho official repudiation of them by the 
Govornor-General placed thom before the Ameer in the posi- 
tion of spios and imposters, thero was an evident purpose in 
represonting that the letter bad been received before their 
death, 


1 um not inclined to accept such interested authority, in the 
favo of all conflicting evidence which points to the date already 
indicated. I have not been able to trace anything written, 
either by Conolly or Stoddart, of a later date than the 28th of 
May, 1842. The British Army of Retribution, under General 
Pollock, was at Caubul up te the 12chof October in that year, 
no that later Iettors might have Leen received by our people, if 
any had been despatched to them from Bukhara, But on the 
uur of the 16th of September Major Rawlinson inet one 
of Stoldurt’s servants near Caubul, and the man informed 
him that he had come trom Bokhara, where bis master had 
heen executed shortly betore his departure. There a» reason 
ale to believe that the Ameer cause! his Enylish prisoners to 
be put te death very sven after his return trom the expedition 
against the Khokutdlees, and this certainly took place in the 
early part of June, 1nd. The evidence, indeed, wie suffie 
ciently strany te convinee the Government. both of the Queen 
the Conrpany. that Death scored tee names of their officers 
from the Army Lists on that miserable 17th of June. 














POSTSCKIDE. ARTHUR CUSOLLYS PEAYER-BOOE, 








bY have quoted so freely in the 
is made of the tittle Prayer-hock 
anven by Gieorge Mi vr te Arthur Conetly, which had 
lawn se reat a comfort te the prisoner. This little book. 
which has bra almost miracuboush preserved, sened a double 
pan Spiritually it sieldel conslation te them in their 
affliction, wud uaterially it eeerived fran day te abn i 
margins and on all its Hank pages, a record uf the prisoulite 
of the captives, ** Thank Gad,” wrote Conell. in one place, 
tm this buuh was tume, Steddart snd I have found 
it a great comfort. We did not fully knew befor: this afflic- 
tien what was in the Psalms, or how beautiful are the prayers 
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of our Church, Nothing but the spirit of Christianity can 
heal the wickedness and misery of these countrics.” And in 
another place: “ Desiring that the circumstances of our last 
treatment at Bokhara should become known, and conceiving 
that a record made in this book has a better chance of pre~ 
servation than one made upon loose paper, I herein note tho 
chief occurrences since my arrival.” 

Many of the entrics in this interesting journal are identical 
with those which constitute the journal-letters, already quoted, 
which Arthur Conolly wrote to his brother John. But tho 
Prayer-book supplies an important omission relating to tho 
date and circumstances of the firet scizure and imprisonmont 
of Stoddart and Conolly. The record commences with this 
retrospective statement : “On tho 10th of November, 1841, 
Stoddart joined me at the Naib’s, and on the 19th we removed 
thence to a good hou-e, given to us by the Ameer, in the city, 
where we were well entertained for a month. At our first 
audience, the Amecr expree-ed his resolve to send Stoddart 
away immediately, and to keep me as British Agent, sceming 
only to hesitate a little on account of the non-arrival of a 
ruply to his letter to the Queen ; but we at this time recvived 
jriendly intimations that we were both distrusted, and the 
Chief, after -ounding us by different questions a» to the way 
hy which I should go, decided to keep us hoth awhile. Wo 
had four or fixe inter iew. with the Ameer that month, in all 
of which he crow-examined me and Allahdad Khan about the 
object of our journey to Khiva and Khokund, and caprewed 
impatience for a reply to his letter to the Queen—once pro- 
posing that 1 should go home rid Russia to ascertain why it 
had not been sent... . . Towards the ond of November re- 
ports came that Shah Soojah had been deposed at Caubul, 
+ ++» and that, in a word, our influences in Afghanistan had 
been quite destroyed, The Amecr questioned us about thev 
rumours; we could only express doubt of their truth, But 
they evidently gained hold of his Majesty» mind, and on- 
couraged him to think that we had been cut off from our sup- 
port; for after summoning us to Court on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, he, after a loose and qucrulous complaint that our policy 
was not clear, suddenly attacked me about our missions to 
Khixa and Khokund, saying, in an overbearing and con- 
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temptuous manner, he perfectly understood that the object of 
our dealing with those states was only to incite them to 
enmity against him ; but that we must not think, because we 
had got five or six Afghan houses, that we could play the 
agme game here, for that Toorkistan could not bear it. I re- 
plied that the Engtish Government never urged underhand 
war; that it was able, please God, to encounter any enemy in 
its own strength, and that where it designed hostility, it would 
declare the same openly, but that it had from the first really 
entertained towards his Majesty the friendly desirea which it 
had through every channel professed. The Ameer on this 20- 
cused me of talking big, said he would imprison me, and then 
an army might come and see what it could do.” 

It appeared, however, at the time, that this was an idle 
threat, Tho English gentlemen received assurances from 
different quarters that the Ameer had only designed to sift 
thom, and that he was satirfiel with the result. Friendly 
mosanges camo ashing them about the time and manner of 
their departure. On the 10th, Colonel Stoddart received a 
dospatch from Lord Palmerston, the contents of which were 
made known to the Ameer, who again expressed disappoint- 
ment that there wa» no Ietter from tho Queen. ‘On the 
19th,” continues the record in the Prayer-book, “ the Ameer 
rummoned Stoddart and my~clf to Court, and talked long and 
graciously with us about the continued bad rumours from 
Caubul. A» we were leaving the citadel, a Mchrum came 
after us to say that the King had heard that I po~nessed a very 
superior watch, and that his Majesty would like to see it. 1 
went home and returned elone with my gokl M*Cabe chrono- 
meter, which on a second interview I presented to his Majesty. 
He graciously accepted it, and for some time conversed with 
me very kindly about the superiority of English manufactures.” 
Those favourable appearances, however, were deceptive. On 
tho following day, they were told to fix a period at which they 
would guarantee the receipt of an answer to the Amecr’s 
letter, or cle provide ransom-money to the amount of ten or 
twenty thousand tillaha, in which caso they would receive safo- 
conduct acroas the Oxus, Otherwise they could only look for 
imprisonment. ‘We answered,” wrote Conolly in the 
Prayer-book, “that although we had reason to believe that 
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the fallest letters were on the road, we could not undertake to 
aay positively when they would arrive, that we did not under- 
stand upon what point the mind of the Ameer required to be 
sstistied, but that if the assurances his Majesty desired could 
be had either from Persia or from Caubul, we thought that 
they could be obtained in the course of two months. We said 
that we were not authorised to give money for our release, 
and would not consent to do so, as that would be tantamount 
to an acknowledgment that wo had committed crime against 
the Ameer, whereas we had only been the bearers of kind 
communications from the British Government; and wo 
begged him to be good enough to await the arrival of the 
letter which the English Minister, Lord Palmerston, had 
announced the Governor-General would write tu his Majenty 
But this reply, was not satisfactory, and on that day—the 
20th of December—at sunset, they were “ conducted to the 
house of the Toprhee-Bashee, or master gunner of the citadel,” 
where they were “ confined together in a smnll room, where 
the brother and the nephew of the Topshee-Ba-hee slept to 
guard them,” This removes all doubt with respect to the ac 
cnracy of the previous statement that Stoddart and Conolly 
were cast into privon in the third week of December. 

This record contains alno the fullowing narrative of’ the 
circumptances of the first attempt made to induce Conolly to 
apostative. It happened on the evening of the 27th of 
December: ‘“ The 3feer-shub came down ty our room with 
the Top-hoe-Bashee, and ordered ine, in 2 rough manner, to 
take off my coat and neckeluth. We thought he had heen 
sent to put me to death, and Stoddart, who knew him, con- 
jured him to say what was intended. Ho replied that nothing 
was designed against either of our lives, but that £ had in- 
eurred the Khan Huzrut’s displeasure, and that in this case 
clothes like mine were out of place. Thon causing me to po 
on disroling, till I »toud in my shirt and drawers, he called 
for a torn and stinking sheepekin cloak and a cotton girdle 
cloth to match, which he made mo put on, and departed, 
telling Stoddart that he might remuin as he was, for that he 
and his clothes were all right. When the doors of the home 
had been barred for the night, wo heanl a hnocking without, 
and the Topshee-Bashee presently came inte the room, bear- 
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ing his axe of office, and after a few momenta of serious 
silence turned to me, and asked if I would become a Mussul- 
man, and remain in tho enjoyment of favour st Bokhara. We 
both thought that he had been sent to announce death as the 
alternative; therefore, to avoid argument, by which he might 
hope to persuade me, I told him most decidedly that my re- 
ligion was a matter between me and my God, and that I 
would saffer death rather than change. All the world knew, 
I said, that a forced profession of Mahomedanism was null, 
and that Colonel Stoddart had consented to repeat the Kulna 
at a time when his character was not rightly understood here, 
eolely to avoid bloodshed and disorder; but that I had come to 
Bokbara on the invitation of the Huzrat, against whom I had 
committed no fault, and that there must be no more of this 
work. The Topshee-Bashee seemed to assompto what I had 
said, and told mo that the proposal had not come from the 
Ameer, but that o cortain person had suggested it to him. I 
said I wns glad to bear that, but begged him distinctly to 
understand that, come from whence it might, nothing should 
induce me to accept it.” 

This little Pray er-book contained also Arthur Conolly’s will. 
He was very anvious that all his debts <hould be paid, and 
that his servants and followers, who had shared the perils of 
his journey, should be provided for from the residue of his 
estate, He thought alo, with tendere-t compassion, of somo 
more helpless dependents, <aying: “ Among my private ser- 
vonta is a negro whom I ransomed at Khiva I beg my 
brother John to keep him, or to get him into some other 
service, in case of my death. Mohamed, the Afghan boy, 
whom I was obliged to buy, a» reported in one of my letters 
to Sir William Macnaghten from Khiva, is a willing lad, and 
I hope some Englishman will take him into service, if he 
escapos hence to Caubul. He has a mother at Herat, but 
swore he to be sent back in the Ameer’s time he would only 
be sold again. . . . There is an old man in London known to 
Mra. Orr, and to Mr. Allen, the publisher of Leailenhall- 
street, to whom I intended to give half-a-crown weekly for 
the rest of his life. I send home a year's allowance, and Mra. 
Orr promised me the pittanee should not fail. In the event 
of my death, pray Ict his allowance he continued to him by 
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some of the family. He is a worthy old man.” Ho then 
bethought himscif of many far-off friends, to whom ho wishet 
to send his affectionate remembrancen, “A great many 
valued friends,” ho wrote, “to whom I should like to ex- 
press my love, come to mind; but I cannot now particularive 
them. If you meet Henry Graham of the Bengal Enginevrs, 
and Mansell of the Civil Service, remember me most kindly 
to them: also Robert Farquharson and Parry Woodcock 
Robertson, late Governor of Agra, and our mutaal friend 
of the name name in the 13th. Write alwo my best remem- 
prance to Mr. Mack, late of the Russian Mission, and thank 
him for hia letters to me from Meshed. 1 did not think it 
necessary to name Mr. Marjurilanks at the head of the list, 
He well knows my grateful attachment to him.” And so to 
the Just, in ti of his own sutterings, he was loving, 
and compassionate, and thoughtful for others. Self lust been 
utterly crucified within him. 


The lithe book in which the preceding entries were mae 
found it~ way, after Arthar Conully’s death, into one of the 
bazaar. of Bohhara, whence it was recovers by a Russian 
prisoner, who consigned it to General Lynaticff, when the 
mission under that officer visited Bokhura in 1858, On re- 
turnin; to the Russian frontier and proceeding to Orenburg, 
the General entrusted the little book to the care of Major 
Sulatzki, a ber of his mission, with the view, originally, 
of its presentation to the Geographical Nuciety of Cireat 
Britain. But when it was sulnequently discovered that the 
notes were of a personal rather than a scientific churacter, it 
was rightly considered that it would be a more appropriate 
gift to the family of the deceased owner. So one day in 
1462—twenty years after Arthur Conolly’s death—it was teft 
at the door of his sister, Mr. Macnaghten, in Enton-place. 
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MAJOR ELDRED POTTINGER 
(BORN 1811 —DIED 1868.3 


Tux father of Eldred Pottinger was an Irish gentleman— 
Thomas Pottinger, gf Mount Pottinger, in the comty of 
Down, who married Charlotte, the only of James 
Moore, another Irish gentleman, whose residence, 
however, was for the most part in the Danish capital This 
jady had many and great accomplishments, and strong literary 
taxtes, which might have borne good fruit, but that death out 
short her carly promiso; she passed away from the some, 
after a few years of wedded happiness, leaving behind her an 
only son, the subject of this Memoir. 

Eldred Pottinger waa born on the 12th of August, 1811. 
He was scarcely two years old when his mother died. But 
he aeema to have inherited from her a Jove of letters and a 
readiness in the acquisition of languages, which was very 
serviceable to him in later days. Ho was docile, and in all 
things quick to learn; but it was soon apparent that there 
was a sturdiness of character and a love of enterprize in him, 
which rendered it more likely that the tendencies of hie man- 
hood would be toward» a life of strenuous action than to one 
of studious repose, His father took 2 second wife, and little 
Eldred, after a time, went to live with his step-mother, who 
in duo course had children of her own. But Eldred was ever 
to her as her own son, and he loved her tenderly as a mother. 


Ho wan vory affectionate and very sociable, and often, when * 


his fathor was absent in his yacht, the pleasant companionship 
of tho boy was a source of comfort to Mrs. Pottinger never to. 
bo forgotten. It is an undiscriminating injustice that makes 
step-mothers the Bétes noires of domestic history. The “in- 

juste noverca” ia in real life a rarer personage than is com- 
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19126. monly supposod. At all ovents, the relationship at Mount 
Pottinger had nothing that was not beautiful about it, No 
dixtinctions were ever receynised thet The gentleness and 
tenderne~», the forbearance and self-denial, of young Eldred 
towards hir little brothers and sisters is still gratefully remem- 
bered: and I am assured by one of the Jatior, that not until 
she had nearly reached the age of womanhood was rhe aware 
that Eldred was not her own brother. 

Early training. High-spirited and adventurous an he was, he wits very 
tractable, and, save in one particular, reldom cot himself inte 
any boyish scrapes, He was very fand of play ing with gun 
ponder ; und once very nearls blow himself up together with 
his brother John. His military instinct» were even then de- 
veloping themnehes, for nothing delighted him more in hin 
play-honrs tian to erect mimic fortifications, and to act tite 
dramas of warlike attach and defence. One of these last had 
nearly a tragic termination: for having, in execution af some: 
warlike prijeet or other, heaped up a number of heavy stones 
on the crest of the garden wall, some of them fell upon and 
Well-nigh Killed an eld man or woman who was sented on the 
other side. But though forward ever in active adventure, he 
war by no meany an inapt or inattentive scholur, and he pur- 
eued hir studies in his father’s howe, under u private tutor, 
with very commendable success. ft happened, however, that, 
‘on one oocasion, when in his fourteenth year, he fell owt with 
bis preceptor on some point cither of discipline or of 
and the tuter threatened him with personal chostisement. 
The high spirit of the boy could not brook this, and he de 
clared that, if the threat were carried into exccution, he 
would run away and sevk his fortune in some remote place, 
The time, indeed, hed passed for home teaching, The instincts 
of young Eldred turned towards foreign travel and military 
adsenture. He delighted to peruno the records of great 
Jattles, and it i, remarkable that of all the book. whict 
ke reat in his youth, the ono which made the deepret im- 
presion upon hin was Drinkwater’s narmative of the siege of 
Gibraltar. For @ youth of this temper, it sremod that tho 
Indian Army opened out 1 field admirably calculated to 
develop his powers. So x nomination was obtained for hin 
to the Company's military vominary at Adliscombo, 
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[I went, not long ago, with a vory dear friend, to Ad- 
discombe. ‘The ploughshare had passed over it. Tt no longer 
exists; no longer oxista as it was in the old days of Pitt and 
Jenkinson ; no longer exists as it was when it flourished as a 
groat nursery of Indian captains. All the old sasociations 
and traditions have been matorially effaced by the despoiling 
hand of speculative builders, But a sort of moral odour of 
Indian horoism still pervades the place, for the desolators have 
named all the new roads and villas, which have cut the old 
place to pieces, after such men as Canning and Outram, Clyde 
and Lawrence. I thank them for thi. But it was a sad 
sight still to seo the utter obliteration of all that has twice 
heen memorablo in our history—memorable in tho days of 
the Rolliad, and again in the best days of our history. 
With tho former such work as this has little or nothing to 
do. But the Company’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe 
‘was, in it» timo, a remarkable institution, and, in ate of all 
its deficts, it sent forth many remarkable men. It was esta- 
lished first as a training-school under civil government, 
Lord Liverpool's house near Croydon became an academy 
self-contained. But after a while it expanded into a cluster 
of barrachs and study-halls, and the military governor occu- 
pied the “mansion.” Tt has the prond distinction of having 
went forth the finest race of Engineer and Artillery officers 
that the world hay ever yet scen—men whore pre-eminent 
merits havo been recognived by such heroes as Hardinge and 
Napier and Chde, who, having risen from the other service, 
were at least not prejudiced in fay our of the Company's corps. 
Thero were many grave errors in tho system—very grave 
they were in my time ;* but there i> searcely an Addiscombe 
eulet now living who does not look back with affectionate re- 
membhrances to the years which he spent in those barracks 
and study-halls, and who docs not admit, in spite of mach 
which his mature reacon condemns, that he grew there in 
knowledge and in manline~s, and paved out with the making 
of 2 first-rate officor in him. If it were only for the friend- 
ships which 1 formed there—~ome of which death only has 
severed, whilst others, after the lupse of a third part of a 


* After that tune, some of the graxer that I hid something to do with the 
errore were, Lbehieve, remedied TV hoje reform At all events I tried 
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century, are as green as they woro in our youth—thore aro 
very few yoars of my life which I would less willingly suffor 
to slide out of the calendar of tho Past. 

That tho civil and military services of the East India Com- 
pany, from the time of tho establichment of the Haileybury 
College and the Addiscomhe Seminary, increased greatly in 
general efficiency, ix a bare historical fact. Men euch an 
Elphinstone and Metcalfe, Malcolm ant Munro, were indo- 
pendent of such aids. I spoak of the gencral mas of the 
Civil and Military services of the Company. And if it had 
been only for the fine sense of comradcohip which these in- 
atitutions developel, they would have greatly enhanced the 
efficiency of the Service. Men who have known each other 
in youth, and have kindred associations, work together with a 
heartiness of zeal Jess rarely engendered between stranyers 
who have reached the same point by different path. And 
even where cotemporury limits are passed, and there is no 
personal hnow led, there is often association through conumon 
friends. « traditionary timiliarity with character and conduct, 
and a generul feeling of elunship. which are almost us potent 
us actaal acquaintance in the flesh. It iv certain, alwo, that 
these institationa, which sent forth many accomplished schalars 
aml men of science, did much to improve the general cha- 
ructer of Angto-Indian society. by im 













of Empson and Malthus, Le Bas und Jones, of Cape and 
Borlwi Bissett and Straith, and in 
nents of Oriental literature, Ousel 
in one institution, Shakespear und Haupli in ahe other, 
all bure their good frait; and among thow good fruit. was a 
greater softness uf manner, which devaloped itself in an in- 
creased regard for the feclings of the natives of the emuntry. 
Indeed, these seats of learning, with all their faults, were 
laden with much good to the twa Herviees, and I eaunot, now 
that they have pened inte tradition», refuse them a few wonls 
of affectionate regret. ] 

Eldred Pottinger was but fourteen when he went to Addir- 
combe. Young as he was, he took a ood place in hia clave. 
But he was estocined among Lia comrades rather a» an active, 
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manly, courageous boy; very honourable, truthful, trust- 1825—s0. 
worthy, std staunch. Even in his childish days, it had been 
observed that he could keep a secret better than most grown 
people, He waa sure to keep it if the interests of others wero 
concerned. When he was at Addiscombe he committed a 
gravo academical offence, The story has been variously told 
to me, and I am afraid that the balance of evidence is not 
much on tho side of the more favourable version of it. It is 
traditionary in his family that he invented a new kind of 
shell—said to have been something very clever for a youngster 
of his years—and that ho exploded it ono day to the con- 
sternation of the authorities, and very probably to the ex- 
trome peril of hi, comrades, But his Addiscombe cotem- 
poraries believe that ho was moved to this exploit less by a 
love of science than by a love of mischief, and that in reality 
ho merely charged an uld shell with gunpowder, and fired 
it from a mortar in the college ground., Fortunately, tho 
question is one which it is not material to decide. There was 
a» much good promise in the mischief a. thero would have 
been in the scientifie ardour of the young artilleryman ; and 
it is far more important to note. that though others were im- 
plicated with him, Gentleman-Cadct Pottinger took upon 
hinwelf all the responsibility of the breach of college rules, 
and tried to bear all the punishment. It well-nigh co~t him 
his commission: but nothing would induce him to give up 
the names of these who were associated with him in the affair 
of tho shell. 

After the usual period of two years spent at Addiscombe, First year tn 
Eldred Pottinger went up for his final exumination, and came 
out ay a cadet of Artillery. He selected the Bombay Presi- 
deney, bene his uncle, Colonet Henry Pottinger, way fast 
rising to distinction under that Government. Having joined 
tho head-quarters of his regiment, he devoted him-elf very 
assiduously to the duty of mastering professional detail> both 
military and scienti In the knowledge of these ho made 
rapid progress; and in due coure was appointed quarter- 
master of a battalion. Having served thus, fur some time, on 
the Regimental Stef, he was, through the good offices of his 
uci, who then represented British interests in Sindh and 
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Beloochistan, to the Political Department as an 
pulsgnna to Lis Shamgebead saaatex ‘Though he had at no 
time any great amount of Oriental book-learning, he had a 
considerable colloquial knowledge of the native languages, 
which he improved under hia uncle's superintendenos. But an 
eager longing for active employment had taken possession of 
him, and there was that, in the political atmosphere at tho 
time, which rendered it likely that the coveted opportunity 
would soon presont itself. And it soon came, Events were 
taking shape in the countries betwoen India and Porsia, 
which made it matter of no small importance to the British 
Government in the East that they should obtain accurate in- 
formation ing to all that was passing in Afghanistan ; and 
as Eldred Pottinger was willing to penctrate that country as 
an independent traveller, his aucle the Resident was woll dis~ 
posed to accept the offer, It wax, in truth, procisely the kind 
of rervice which the ailventarous spirit of tho young artillory- 
man Wa» most cager to embrace; and so he went forth, full of 
hope and expectancy, as one loving danger and excitement for 
its own pake, and longing to he of service to hiv country ; but 
moved little by personal ambition, for he hal none of the 
\anity of youth, and ~clf-revking was far from him. His on- 
thusiasm was of a sturdy, stubborn hind. It cannot be said 
that he had much imagination ; but he had something still 
better, an abiding sense of his duty to his country. 


Ho started in tho disguise of @ Cutch horee-desler, and 
journey od onwards tonards Caubul, with » most unostentatious 
retinue, and attracted little attention as he went, Tho route 
which he took was that of Shikerpore, Dchra Ismact Khan, 
and Peshawur, At Canbul he determined to push his way on, 





* There i an anecdote current re- 


apecting tha pened of Eldred Pot. nem, 


buck & 
Ser cae Teas tes 


Lidred appearid before tus untle fn ‘2 
rent state uf c\cement, de<laring that 
be ind been grony lowly 0 nate 


preenan wiub Tiensy  Fotimeee, 


amered by bis young relatre's earneet- 
sad, smilinlv, to him, “Ro, 7 
seapjune yon killed hun, Whdred 9” © No,” 
replud the young subalicen, “tat 7 
well, uncle * Thinks that’ this wae 
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through the difficult country inhabited by the Imauk and 
Hazareh hordes, to Harat, the famous frontier city of Afghan- 
istan, assuming for this purpose the disguise of a “ ” or 
holy man, from the lower part of the country. 

Here his adventures commenced. He was eager to explore 
this ragged and inhospitable hill-country, knowing well the 
dangers of the route, but knowing also the importance of ob- 
taining corroct information relating to it. ‘As I had made 
up my mind,” he wrote in his journal, “against the advice of 
the few acquaintances I had in Caubul, and there was some 
suspicion that Dost Mahomed would prevent my proceeding 
to Horat, on quitting the place I gave ont that I was going out 
with Syud Ahmed to see tho defile of the Logur River. After 
dark I lef the honse on foot, having some days previously 
sent the horses to a caravanserai, and thence ordered those I 
intended taking to join me at the bridge, where my guide also 
met and escorted us to his house at Vizierabad, a fow miles 
from the city.” 

Ho had not proceeded far before he fell in with a man who 
had known Sir Alexander Burnes, and who strongly suspected 
that Pottinger wos a Feringhec. ‘We here met a traveller 
from the opposite direction,” he wrote in his journal, “an ac- 
quaintance of my guide, who had been a pack-horse driver 
with the kafila, which Sir A, Burnes accompanied to Batkh, 
Ho was struck by the fuss my guide was making about me, 
and appeared to discover me. He joined us, and commenced 
talking of the ‘ Feringhevs’ and ‘Sekundur Burnes.’ He told 
me that officer had employed him to collect old coins at Balkh, 
and, praising his liberality, gave me several hints that he ex- 
pected I would be oqually so, and give him a present. But to 
all I turned a deat’ car, and woukl nat be recognised, though 
I Histened with all complacency to his stories, and chimed in 
with the asual explanations in his pauser, so that, as his ac 
quaintanee would give him no information, he finally touk 
loave of us, ovidently in much douht as to the correctness of 
the surmise.” A few days afterwards be wax again suspected. 
A Kuzzilbash axked him whence he camo—if from Lucknow. 
“T feared,” raid Pottinger, “he had been there, co said 
(from noar Shahjchanabul 2 upon which he informed me that 
Lucknow was a very fino city, and the only place in India 
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which the Feringhees had not taken; that he had never been 
there himself, but knew « person who had. Seeing him pause 
for an answer, I replied that he, doubtless, was right; that I 
anyself had the honour of being acquainted with a Syad whose 
friend had been vo Lucknow.”" 

But a far more serious difficulty awaited him in Yakoob 
Beg's country. This man was a noted Hazareh chief, who was 
wont to levy black mail upon all travellers, and, if it suited his 
purpose, to sell them off into slavery. He was not a bad man, 
after bis kind, but he was surrounded and influenced by a crew 
of unscrupulous raffians, and Pottinger and his companions 
were for some time in danget of losing either their libertios or 
their lives. Detained fur several days in Yakoob Beg’s fort, 
the young English officer was rigorously examined, and was 
often at his wite’ end to answer the questions that were put to 
him. Of the dangers and difficulties by which ho was sur- 
rounded he has given an interesting account in his journal. 
“The chief,” ho says, ‘ was the finest Hazaroh I had seen, 
and appeared a well-meaning, sensible person. Ho, however, 
was quito in the hands of his cousin, an ill-favoured, vullen, 
and treacherour-looking rascal. I, by way of covering my 
silence, and to avoid much questioning, took to my beads, and 
kept telling thom with preat perseverance, no duubt munch to 
the increase of my reputation as » holy personage. Syud 
Ahmed did tho same to cover his ignorance of the Sheosh 
forms. Thia turned the conversation on religious subjects, and 
I found that these peoplc knew more than we gave them credit 
for, and though on abstruser points I could throw dust in their 
eyes, yet on the subject of every-day duties I was completely 
brought to a stand-still by my ignorance of the Shecah faith, 
and fear lest I should, by mentioning Soonce rules, cause © 
discovery. Ahmed was oqually puzzled, and folt in full 
the false position I was in, and the want of a skilful and clever 
aid to take the brunt off my shoulders. Hoossin did all he 
could, but be was too distant to prompt me, and by several 
blunders, or rather inappropriate attempts of his to support 
ame, I was regularly floored, and at last had to declare that I 
had not a proper knowledge of these things I had been a 


‘© Thess and all the following extracts are from the aupublished journals of 
‘Kiéeod Fottingsr, 
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and had not studied, but would do so now. The con- 
I showed, and the ignorance of some of my answers, 
the suspicion of the chief’s cousin, who, on one of the 
amples sea etondvar eh porta taian br sing 
said: ‘Why, he may be a Feringhee himself, I have always 
heard that the Hindostances are black, and this man is fairer 
than we are.’ I am sure we must all have shown signs of 
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whole assembly turned towards me. I had, however, no time 
for observation, and found I must say something for myself. 
Hoosain had at once commenced a vigorous denial, in which 
he was joined by the Caubul merchant; yet the chief, a 
shrewd fellow, paid no attention to them, and evidently ap- 
peared to think there was somo trath in it; and the multi- 
tude, ever prone for the wonderful, were already talking of 
the Feringhee in no very complimentary terms, scarcely one 
paying attention to my defenders. I, therefore, 

the chief, said that such inhospitality had never before been 
heard of; that hore I had come as a pilgrim trusting to his 
aid; that I had chosen an unfrequented and barren road be- 
cause inhabited by the Mussulmans, in preference to the easior 
road, as it iv well known the Afghan people treat them well, 
and only tyrannixe over the acct of Ali, the lawfal Caliph ; 
that in India there were Moguls, Pathans, and all sorts of 
poople from cold clinautes y that, truly, much of-it was hot, 
but that parts were cold to the north, and snow always lay on 
tho mountains, and that if he asked my friends, they would 
tell him that I was a Kohistanee and a true believer. The 
chicf appeared satistied with thie, and turned his attention to 
Syud Abmott and tho others, who were ail talking together at 
the top of their voices; and the multitude, on finding me 
speak as others did, and that I had no monstrosity about me, 
as they doubtless fancied a Feringhee should have, had gre- 
dually turned their attention to those who made most noise; 
and I, having succeeded in satisfying the demand for an 
answer, was glad to be silent. My companions, however, 
carried their explanations too far, and the accuser, besides 

being obliged to wake an apology, ‘was taunted and badgered 
so much, that even a much less rancorous man wonld have 
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been irritated and vowed vengeance, and secing that my 
attempts to quiet them only sdded to his anger, I was obliged 
to hold my peaca. it being now sunset, the chief got up and 
said, ‘I'll not prevent you from saying your prayers; as soon 
as I have finished mine, I will return.” We immediately 
broke up, and ect to performing the necessary ablutions, and 
then commenced prayera. I had no taste for this mockory, 
and not considering it proper, never before having attempted 
it, was rather afraid of vbsorvation. I fortunately, however, 
by the aid of Hoosain, gut through properly, at least unre- 
marked, and then hal recourse to the beads till the reat hud 
finished, Synd Ahmed, however, got into a scrape: tho 
Caubulee detected him an a Svonce, but he was pacified on 






tinger and his companions were still de- 
tained; po they bean to meditate flight. The operation, 
however, was a hazanlous onc, and it wemed better to wait a 
little longer, in the hepe of receiving the chief"s permission 
for their departure, Meanwhile, there was no little danger of 
the real character of the party being: discovered, for their 
baypaye was subjected to a search, and many of the articles 
in Pottinger’s poesion were such as, if rightly understaml, 
clearly to divulge his European origin, Among these was & 
copy of Elphinstone’s Caudul, which purzied them yrvatly, 
© On the 6th,” wrote Pettinger in his journal, * the ebief laud 
evidently an idle day—he came bofore breakfast, and after- 
wards omning 3 sevond time, eXamined our loads There was 
a small tin can with medicines in it, which attracted his 
attention; but the dangur of it was ovaped by saying we 
were merely transporting it. The printed bouks were at firnt 
parsed aver, but, being unwatched, one of the mecddtlors hange 
ing about took Elphinsume'’s Caulul up, and happen! to 
open at a print. We wero nearly floored at once, tho whulo 
party declaring it was an idol. Hovnuin, huwover, swore 
that it was not, and that tho houses of Kuzzilbashes in 
Caubul were full of such pictures. A small parcel of rveda 
next struck their attention, and they would not rost natiafied 
till opened, when they found some pencils and 9 pair of com 
}tawes, which I had tied there to presorve their puints. Thoy 
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were lost in astonishment, and when I said the compasses 
were for the study of astronomy, « pursuit which the Persian 
sect, for the purposes of astrology, pay much attention to, I 
was surprised to find it was in the Hazareh estimation a for- 
hidden science. However, a few names and assertions got us 
ovor that. The hangers-on had, in the mean time, got hold 
of a note-book of mine, in which was a catalogue of generic 
terms in Englivh, and the equivalents in Persian and Pushtoo. 
This puzzled them greatly, and the party being joined by = 
neighbouring chief, the brother-in-law of Mcer Yakoob, and 
a Syud, both of whom could read, there was a general ex- 
amination of the writing, and no explanation would satisfy 
them ; at last, tirod of guessing, they gave it up and re- 
tired. . . . The chief asked me how I would like to live with 
him, and on my replying that if in the summer I found it so 
culd, what would I du in tho winter, be said, ¢ Buth a delicate 
perwon an you would die in a week. It is only we’ (pointing 
to his mixerablo half—tarved clansmen) ‘who can stand the 
cvld,’ Tho chief here made a slight mistake (from judging 
by himself, 1 suppose): he wa» certainly a well-fed, hearty- 
looking fellow, who could have stood or given a buffet with 
aright good will As for tho others, they were melancholy 
anatomies, apparently made but to prove in what misery, 
brutality, and igmorance the human kind can exist. The 
halt-clothod barbarians of Southern Asia have an idea that 
all persons of fuir complexion must be delicate, while we in 
general attribute delicacy to a dark skin. Their poor—from 
tho want of clothing—expose their bodies to the vicissitudes 
of the weather, and it becomes tanned, and consequently they 
think it a mark of hanlines, while thoir wealthy and groat, 
always covered and housed, retain, in a great measure, their 
lightnens of colour. Honce it is considered the badge of de 
licacy and effeminacy.” 

His prospocta were now anything Gut cheering. His com- 
panions wero taken ill, and there seamod to be too much reason 
to apprehend that he would be detected and imprisoned. An- 
other source of disquictude was the extreme dislike of his 
honest truthful nature to the imposture which he was com- 
pelled to act.“ In tho evening,” no he wrote in his journal, 
“ Hoosain was alo taken ill with intormittent faver, and 
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Syud Ahmed fanciod that he had a relapse. I was, there- 
fore, more alone than usual, and at the timo I should havo 
avoided reflection ; but I was obliged to review the actions of 
the day, which had, indeed, followed so fast upon cach other, 
that I had not a previous moment to consider the results. 
Now that I looked back, well knowing the imposition I had 
been practising, I could not conceal from myself the truo stato 
of the case, and that 2 discovery had really been made; but 
that hitherto good fortune had saved ux. For the barbarians 
were not certain in their own mind, though a grain moro 
evidence or the speech of a bokl man would probably bavo 
decided the affair. I also felt my total inemnpetency to mect 
them alone, from my inadequate knowlolge of their language 
and customs: and, as people in my situation generally do, I 
Blackened my prospect a yrvat deal more than it deserved." 
‘Thus he meditated for a while: but he was a man naturally of 
acheerfal and sanguine nature, so he cast away unavailing 
anxieties, and fortified himself for the work before him, “ At 
last,” he continued, “finding that I could do nothing, I 
judged it better to join Hoorain’s servant in an inroad on our 
provision-bag. which he was very vigorously undertaking, 
than pursue such boutl~« rumination.” And, indeod, as he 
said, his proxpects were not »o bad as they seemed 5 for, on 
the following day, the morning of the 7th of August, the 
Hazareh chief viclded to the persuasions of the strangers and. 
suffered them to depart in pence. They had scarcely, how- 
ever, recommencod their march, when, to their dismay, they 
were summoned back again. What followed may best bo 
told in Pottinger’s own words, It must be premised that he 
had propitiated Yakooh Beg by the gift of a detonator gun. 
We, congratulating ourselves on getting off, were gladly 
climbing the rocky gion which lod down to the ca¢le, and 
had nearly reached the top of the mountains, whon we wero 
aware of several men runuing sfter us at xpood and shouting 
for us to tam beck. We had no choico loft, no obeyed. 1 
never saw such a change come over a party, particularly an 
the aleve-dealers were let go, and we alone called back, tho 
messengers specifying that tho chief’ wanted me. I made up 
my mind that I was to bo detained, and ccrtainly was too 
annoyed for further talk; it, however, struck me the chief 
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might want a turnsorew or builet-mould, and I left Syud 1087. 
Ahmed behind to unload the pony, snd, if he could find them, 
send them after. For this purpose we halted opposite the 
strangers’ hut, and left our cattle. Hoosain and I having 
made this srrangement, and charged the thers tv baiconh, 
with as much unconcern as we could muster, 

alone. Wo had got then within a few yards of the esplanade 
in front of the castle where the chief was, when we heard « 
shot, and then a shout of’exultation. What this meant we 
could not make out; but whatever it was, it had the effect a 
good shout always has of rising my spirits, and I felt that 
it would bave been a great relief to give so joyful a hurrah 
myself; but as I thought, wo reached the open space, and = 
fw yards took us within speaking distance of the chief, who, 
in answer to ‘Peace be unto you,’ fied, ‘Yon may go 
now,—I don’t want you; I only sent for you to make the 
Run yo off, but it is gone off.’ I turned to be off tuo, wishing 
him most devoutly a passage to Tartarus, but Hoossin had 
boon too seriously frightened to let him go off so quietly, and 
burt out into +o eloquent an oration that he perfectly de- 
lighted me, and astonished the Hazarehs. Ho asked the 
chief, among other thing.,‘Do you expect that we aro to 
return from Herat, if }ou choo~e to send every time your 
gan mises firo’ He, in fact, quite overthrew the chief by 
his heat, and that worthy only appoared anxious to get out of 
reach of such a tangue.” 

Without much further adventure, the travellers reached Arrival at 
Herat on the 18th of Angnst, having been twenty-six days Ber 
on the rol, eight of which were days of detention, Soon 
after thoir arrival they narrowly ccaped being carried off 
and wld into slavery. “ On our fimt arrival,” wrote Pottinger 
on the 20th of August, * we went about unarmed ; but hap- 
pening to go to the Musula, s building about eight hundred 
yards from the gate of Muluk, built by Gowhur Shah Begum, 
the wifo of Shah Rook Sooltan, as an academy, without the 
walls, wo were very nearly carried off by the people who live 
near it in a rendesvous for slaveholders. We were only saved 
by Byud Ahmed’s presence of mind, who, on being ques 
tioned, said we had como with a party to a ueighbouring 
garden to pass theday, and that our companions were coming 
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after us. On this they went off, and we mado the bret of our 
way back to the city, with @ firm resolution never again to 
Yenture out without our arms: and it in a rule every one 
should follow in these countries, unless w ended by a0 were 
escort. However, in any case, a sword ehould alw: 
carried, if not by yourself, by an attendant. So dir 
and necessary is the custom, that the Moollahs always travel 
armed even with an army.” 

At this time, Shah Kamran, the reigning Prince of Herat, 
with his Wuzecr, Yar Mahomed, was absent from his capital, 
on @ campaign in the till-dixputed territory of Seistan. On 
the 17th of September they returned to Herat, and all tho 
population of the place went forth to greet them. They had 
rearrely arrived, when news came that Mahomed Shah, tho 
King of Persia, was making prvparations for an advance on 
Herat : and soun it became obvious that the Herateos must 
gird themrelves up to stand a siege. Yar Mahomed way a 
Wane, bad man: but he was net a weak one, He wan a man- 
stealer, a slave-dealer of the worst types; a wretch altogether 
without 8 scruple of conscience or an instinct of humanity. 
But he was, after his kind, a wire statesman and a good 
soldier; and he threw himvrelf into the defence of Herat with 
an amount of vigour and resolution worthy of » hero of a 
higher clase. Shah Kamran was little more than a puppet 
in hix hands, To this man, Pottinger, in the crisis wi aul 
ariven, deemed it right to make himec 
Herat would manifestly be an event iny 














nance, and knew something of the atturk and de 
fortified cities, from tho lensuns o 
Might he not be of some use in this emerges 
step to be taken was to make tho acquaintance of Yar Mahu- 
med. So he wont to his quarters. “Ho nceived mo,” write 
Pottinger, “ most graciously ; rac on my entrance, and hade 
me bo seated beside himeclf. Ilo was ncatat in an alcove in 
the dressing-room of his bath. As it is not customary to go 
empty-handed before such people, I presented my detonating 
pistula, which were tho only things I had worth giving. After 
thin interview I went about everywhere Lolily, and was very 
seldom recognised as a Eurspean. A few days afterwards, i 
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paid a visit, by desire, to the King.” From this time, the 

Jinguine hick had sat so unplessantly upon him—which had, 
indved, boon a thorn in the foah of kis honesty and truthful 
news—was abandoned. He was under the protection of the 
King and the Wuzeor, and, save by their suthority, no 
man dared to molest him. 





Eldred Pottinger was the least egotistical of men, He was Detence of 
provokingly reticent about himeclf in all the entries in his He 


journal. In some men this might have been traced to caution ; 
for his papers might have fallen into hands for which they were 
nover intended, But, in him, it was simply the modesty of 
hia nature. It is not to be gathered, froni what he has written, 
in what manner the Wuzeer of Herat and the young English 
officer first bocame friends and allies, or what was the exact 
character of tho relations established between them. Yar 
Mahomed was far too astute a man not to see clearly that the 
presence of an English cfficer in the besieged city might be 
tural to profitable account ; whilxt Pottinger, on his part, 
saw Lofore him a grand opportunity of gratifying the strong 
desire which had glowed within him ever since he was « child. 
The Persians invested Herat, and his work began. It need 
not be naid that the young artilleryman held no recognised 
position, cithor of a military or a political character. He was 
merely a volunteer. But there wero Russian engineers in 
the Porsian camp ; and there was never, perhaps, a time when 
a little European skill and knowledge were more needed for 
the direction of tho rude cnergies of an Oriental army. There 
was much ia the mode of defence which excited Pottinger’s 
contempt; much which also evoked his indignation. The 
following passage from his juurnal illustrates both the want 
of humanity and the want of wisdom they displayed: “1 
have not thought it necessary to recount the number of heads 
that wero brought in daily, nor indeed do I know. I never 
coull spoak of thir barbarous, disgusting, and inhuman 
conduct with any temper. The number, however, was 
always in these sorties insignificant, and tho collecting them 
invariably broke the vigour of the pursuit, and prevented the 
destruction of the trenches. There is no doubt that great 
terror was inspired by the mutilation of the bodies, amongst 
their comrades ; but there must have been, at least, equal in- 
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dignation, and « corresponding exuitation was felt by the 
victors at the sight of these barbarous trophies and the spoils 
‘brought in, From tho latter, great benefit was derived, as it 
indoced many to go out who otherwise never would have gone 
out willingly ; great benefit was derived from the arms and 
tools brought in on those occasions; but though the Afghan 
chiefs fally acknowledge! and felt the value of proper com- 
bination for this purpose, they were too irregular to carry 

any arrangement. It always speared to me do- 
sirable that every sortie should consist ‘of three dintinet bodies : 
‘one of unencumbenst Tight troops to break in on and chase uff 
the attachers, the secand body to he hopt together ax a reserve 
1o support the firet in case of a check, but not to follow them 
farther than to a position sufficiently mlvanced to cover the 
third party, which should be armed with strong swords oF 
axes, and be ordered to destrus the works and carry off’ an 
anany tools or arms as posaible on the return of the sortie. If 
succomtill, the prize yroperty should be equally divided and 
given te the men on the spot. Jt is worthy of remark, that 
all the sorties were made with swords alune, and that, though 
many slight wound~ were given, very few men wer killed 
outright : and that the Afghans, having apparently evhausted 
the stimulus that carried them on at fir, of wanting con- 
fidenee in their weapons, never once attempted to mect the 
Permian reverves, the first’ shot from which wa» invariably 
the signal for a general retreat.” 

‘Affairs were obvionly now in a Lad way ; and, three day« 
Lefore Christinss, Yar Mahumod, nut hnowing what to do, 
seught the young English officer's advice. Mirza Ibrahim," 
‘wrote Pottingyr in his journal, “ the Wuzcor’s private sect 
tary (I may call him), came to talk quietly over our prospocts, 
Lauggested that some one should be sent to the Permian canip 
to sound the chief, and 1 woukl go with him; and he told 
me no Afghan would ventury, and that no Sheeah wouk! bo 
trusted ; bat he would sce what the Wuzocr mid. It was our 
iden at this time that the city mast eventually fall, All hopes 
of diversion until the equinox had fail For my own part, 
1 coald not understand what kept the Porsians beck. They 
ad an open breach, and no obstacle which would have 
checked Britich troops for a single moment. Tho Afghans 
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‘The new year found the siege still dragging wearily on, and 
the Afghans within the walls wondering how it happened that 
they continued to hold out. Not expecting, however, that 
thin state of things could last much longer, the Shah and his 
Miniuter again bethought themselves of sending Pottinger 
an a negotiator into the Persian camp. On the 19th of 
January, the young Englieh officer had a lengthy interview 
with Kamran, in the course of which the King instructed 
Pottinger with respect to the language—strange language, 
half entreaty and half threat — which it was desirable to 
addreva to the Persian monarch. But a day or two afterwards 
the King withdrew his sanction to the propoxed negotiation, 
and it was not until the en! of the first week of February 
that Pottinger set forth on his mission, The story is thus 
told hy himelf: ** On the &th of’ Fobruary*I went into the 
Persian camp. 1 took leave of the Wuzeer in the public 
bath of the city. He was in company with the Arz-Begy, 
Ata Mahomed Khan, the Topehee-Bashee, Nyjeeb Aliah Khan, 
and bis private Mires (i.¢, secretary). sitting at breakfast on 
the floor of the bath. Not oue of the party had a rag of 
clothing on him except 2 cloth round their waists, while their 
servants, officers, and mesvengers from the ramparts stood 
round armed to the tecth. At the same time the temperature 
of the Humman was so hot that I burt into a profixe awest 
on entering, and it wan a0 overpowering that I would not 
sit down or join in their meal, but hurried off as quickly as I 
could. The Wuzcer beggod me to tell Hadjee Aghasy, the 

Perian Wusoer, ‘ that ever since he had been honoured by 
tho title of son, and the Haljeo had assumed that of his father, 

VoL. i. “ 
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he had been most desirous of showing his filial affection, and 
hhad endeavoured to do so, but the Hadjee, in a most unpaternal 
manner, had brought the Shah-in-Shah with an army to 
besiege Herat, and he, by his salt, was bound to stand by his 
old master; if, however, they would return to Persia, he 
would follow and show his obedience aa = son to the Hadjec 
and a servant to the Shah-in-Shab; and further, whatever 
might be his own wish, the Afghans would never surrender, 
nor dare he propose such a thing to them. That they had 
heard of the bad treatment the Afghans who had joined 
Mahomed Shsh met with, and that they and he were all 
frightened by that from joining his Persian Majesty.” I then 
left the city by the gate of Kootoob Chak, accompanied by 
small party, who went with me to within musket-shot of 
the village of Baharan, on the west of the town, which the 
Persian picquets occupy at night. Having left the Afghans, 
who stood watching my progress and shouting their good 
wishes, I pursued my way, accompanied by Syud Ahmud, to 
the Kasid, whom I bad mounted on a baggage-pony. The 
village was unoccupied, and we had to push on through 
twisting marrow lanes, bounded by high mud walls, and I 
every moment expected a bullet from some sentinel, an we 
were approaching in a manner calculated to excite suxpicion, 
‘The Afghan and Peraian planderers having frequent ekirminhor 
amongst these gardens, all the wallx had breachos mado po as 
to favour the gpproach or retreat of men on fuot passing 
these gaps. I kept a good look-ont, and fortunately I did #0, 
as through one I observed the Persians running to occupy 
the road we were following. I therefore stopped, and made 
Syud Ahmad wave his turban, for want of a better flag of 
trace. Tho Persians, on this, camo towards us in a most irre- 
gular manner, so much #0, that if twenty horsemen had been 
there, the whole picquet might have been cut off. Some were 
Joading ss they ran, and one valiant hero, who came up in the 
rear, after he had ascertained who we were—to prevent danger, 
Teuppose—loaded his musket and fixed his bayonet. They were 
a most ragged-looking set, and from their dress and want of 
beard looked inferior to the Afghans. They were delighted 
at my coming, and the English appeared great favourites with 
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them. A fancy got abroad that I was come with proposals to 
surrender, and made the great majority lose all command of 
themselves at the prospect of revisiting their country 50 soon. 
They crowded round, some patting my legs and others my 
horse, while those who were not successful in getting near 
enough, contented themselves with Ahmud Shah and the 
Kasid, the whole, however, shouting: ‘Afreen! Afreen I 
Khoosh Amudyd ; Anglish homisheh Dostani Shah-in-Shah !’ 
—Bravo! Bravo! Weloome. The English were always 
friends of the King of Kings!’ The officer who commanded 
the picquet was 2 Major. He had been under Major Hart, and 
knew all the English in Persia, and when Yar Mahomed was 
prisoner in Mushud he had been in charge of him, so we 
were soon friends, He told me he had charge of this post 
during the day, but that at night he went to the trenches, and 
that two hundred men were sent to this point to relieve him ; 
he invited me into his quarters, which were in a howze 
(covered reservoir); the basin had been filled up, and it now 
mado @ very nice guard-room, I told this man that I bad a 
menxage for Mahomed Shah from Kamran Shah, and he 
apologined for having to delay me, saying, that as I was a 


moreover, I learnt he belonged to the Russian regiment, and 
that Iwas to be taken bofore Sameon Khan. We only stopped. 
in the Yavur’s (Major's) quarters till a kallyan was produced, 
and as I did not smoke, the others were hurried over their plea- 
sure, and we resumed our way to General Sameon’s quarters ; 
the way lay through gardens and vineyards, in which not even 
the roots of the trees or shrube were left. Samson received 
me very civilly, taking me for an Afghan, and was a good 
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went abroad that I was the Moojh- 
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tarms; the whole of the camp, thereforo, crowded to meet 
us, As we advanced, the crowd got denser, and in the main 
street of the camp we would hare been stopped by the pres- 
sure if the escort had not taken their iron ramrods and laid 
about them, by aid of which discipline we reached tho tents 
of Hadjee Aghasy, the Persian Wuzcer. I was received with 
considerable civility as an envoy from the town, and after the 
usual salutations the Hadjee asked my business. I told him I 
was an English traveller, that H.M. Shah Kamran had cont 
me with a message to Mahomed Shah, thet Wuzeor Yar 
Mahomed Khan had charged mo with a message to his Ex- 
cellency, and that I had brought letters from the Government 
of India for Colonel Stoddart, which had been brought into 
the town, and the Afghan Government had permitted me to 
take to Colonel Stoddart. I further said I wished to seo 
Colonel Stoddart immediately, ax I betieved the letters wero 
of importance. To this he awented. and xaid that with regard 
to the mexage for the King he would request orders, I then 
proceeded to Culonel Rtoddart’» tent, who I find in the 
greatest astonishment possihic, as his servants, taking up the 
general report of my rank, had announcect me as the Monjh- 
tehed of Herat. He had been undressed, and pniling on 
his coat to do hunour to the high dignitary, gave me time to 
enter his tent before he coukt get out, so we met at the d 
where he overwhelmed mo with a must affectionate F 
welcome, to which 1, to his yreat surprise, replicel 
No one who has not experienced it can understand the yea 
suro which countrymen enjoy when they thus mect, particu- 
larly when of the same profemion and pursuing: the same 
object. We had hardly got rid of the erowd whe sccom- 
panied me, and got seated, when one of Haljee Aghany's 
servants arrived and summoned me. Ue was rather imp 
tinent, interrupting our conversation tu hasten us, and as he 
paid no attention to my answer that 1 would pay the Hadj 
a visit as soon as 1 had drunk my coffee, it hecame noooseary 
tell him plainly the longer ho stayed the more delay woul 
occur, as I should not make any preparation to move whilo 
the tent was vccupied by strangers. He was, therefore, 
obliged to feave. I was anxious to delay my visit a» long as 
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possible, as I fancied the Hadjee, who is a keen debster, would 
enter into long arguments in no way connected with the 
points st issue, and I was anxious to make the most of my 
time and see how the tide of politics was running. It must 
be recollected that I was an Afghan emissary, and had 
nothing to do with British polities. I had calculated on the 
Persians making this a plea to prevent my communicating 
with Colonel Steidart, and had, therefore, bronght the Kasia 
(courier) to ensure the letters reaching him, but my unex- 
yocted appearance and language had taken Hadjee Aghasy by 
surprise, and he unthinkingly allowed me to go where I was 
nearly a freo agent. When I was ready, Colonel Stoddart 
accompanied me to the Haddjec’s tents. After we were neated, 
and the usual compliments passed, the Hadjce asked me to tell 
him my mossage to the King of Kings from Prince Kamran, 
and his own one from Yar Mahomed. I replied that the 
message from the Afyhan King was tothe Persian King, and 
1 could not deliver it to any one else; that regarding his own 
meseage, probably a smaller number of auditors would be 
desirable. Assenting to this, he ordered the tent to be cleared. 
One young man sat a little longer than the rest, evidently 
wishing to romain. The Hadjee, who wes apparently exces- 
tively bilious and out of temper, no sooner saw this than he 
attacked him with abuse, and his breath being expended 
without »atisfying his rage. he, no longer able to speak, spat 
after the offender, who stunk out of the tent pale and fright- 

ened with tho storm he had witlewly raised. The Hadjoo, a 
small thin man, twisted himself into a thousand contortions, 
ani anything but diynifiel. 1 delivered my message, and 
though we talked until past four o'clock on the subject, wo 
did not get any nearer an agreement. The Hadjce would not 
lixten to the Afghan proposals, ax might have been and was 
expected, nor would his proposal have suited the Afghans, 
During the visit be called for our last map tu prove that the 
British allowed Herat to be a Persian province. Burnes’s 
map was in consequence produced (with the names of places 
written on it in Persian); it, howover, proved the Hadjeo 
wrong. He was very indignant at this, and said the British 
Government had never told him, and aaked Colonel! Stoddart 
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(who, when the tent was cleared, had been asked to stay) 
why he had not heard, Colonel Stoddart replied that he had 
no inatructions which would explain the point, but he would 
refer the case to the Envoy at Teheran; however, he was not 
himeelf aware the British Government had ever received 
official information from the Persian Government of Horat 
being annexed to that State, while a branch of the Sudoxay 
monarchy, which family the British Government had acknow- 
Jedged (in conjunction with Futtch Ali Shab) ax sovereign 
in Afghanistan, still held possession of and claimed it. The 
Hadjee told both Colonel Stoddart and myrelf, on guing away, 
that Mahomed Shah would send for us doth in a few minutes, 
‘We had scarcely got back to Colonel Stoddart's tout when 
the Shah's meeenger arrived. We accompanied him across 
the esplanade ; in front of the King’s tent» a large working 
party was emploved in carving stone -helis out of the grave- 
stones, which they appeared tolerably expert at. Around the 
Shah’, tent. wax the usual scrai-purdah, ar screen, about 
eight feet high, of red canvas. We entered by a narrow 
door, and found the Shah seated almost immestiately opposite 
us in an Enropean arm-chair, under the Hy of'a large double- 
poled tent. He was plainly dressed in a shawl ve-t. with the 
binck Persian cap on his head, His personal servants stoud 
at the opposite end. of the diagonal of the tent. with heads 
bent and arms fulded. The Shah heard Kamran's memage, 
and replied to it by ntating his complaints against Herat, and 
added, he was determine to take it. He never would be 
satinfied till he had « garrison in the citadel, At first he 
spoke with much dignity, and he made the most of the just 
grounds of complaint which he had. Finally, however, he 
talked himself into a passion, and xaid Kamran was a trea- 
cherous liar. After an audience of half or three-quarters of 
an hour, we were given permission to leave. In the evening 
a tremendous storm ret in, attended with sleet and rain; this 
continued all night. In the morning of the 9th it still con- 
tinued ; about noon the sleet and rain changed to snow, and 
it continned till dark, when the clouds broke, and it began to 
freeze hard, which continued all night, and next day, the 10th. 
‘The had weather on the 9th prevented my return to the city, 
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‘80, after breakfast on the 10th, I mounted, and riding out by 
the flank of the Persian line, I returned to the city, the gate 
Icame out at, and so avoided the points where hostilities 
‘Were going on. On my coming back the whole town was in 
= ferment What they had expected I do not pretend to 
Know, but from the instant I entered the gate I was sur- 
rounded by mossengers requesting information. I, however, 
referred them all to the Wuzeer, and went there myself, 
After a short interview, I wxs summoned by a messenger from 
the Shah. His Majesty having seen my return with his glass, 
‘was awaiting my arrival, anxious to hear Mahomed Shah’s 
message, When he had heard it, he replied by # gasconading 
speech, in which he abused every one. During the storm on 
the 8th the Afghans mustered to sortie, trusting the incle- 
mency of the weather would make success reat on cold steel. 
However, on avvount of my being in the camp they gave up 
their intention. It was a great pity, as a powerful sortie at 
this pernod of the siege would have had a great effect on the 
after negotiations which took place, while the Persians had 
an idea the Afghans were much reduced.” 

Se negotiation having failed, the siege went on, but with 
very litele result on the one side or the other. Although 
Mahomed Shah bad used such high language, he was really 
well inclined to come to terms, and he thought it expedient 
that it should be knuwn in Herat that if the Heratees would 
adit his right» of suvereiznty, he would hold them in abey- 
ance, and abanron the idea of planting a Persian garrison in 
tho place. Above all things, he wixhed them to get rid of the 
Englishman, and in future to negvtiate for themselves, Only 
a few days had clapscd, therefore, before a Persian envoy ap- 
peared in Herat. Tho incident is thus narrated by Pottinger in 
his Journal: ** On the 12th, the Persian officer whom I firat 
met, Yavur Agha Jan, was sent in by the Persians to try 
and talk the Afghans over. He had instructions to repre- 
sent how much botter it would be for them to settle their dif- 
feronves between themselves than call in the infidels; tha man 
wan also instructed to say that warning should be taken from 
our conduct in India, where we had pretended friendship and 
trade to cover our ainbition, and, finally, by such deceit, had 
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mastered ali India. The Yavur was taken up into the citadel 
and prevented from communicating with any one of the 
eunuchs, either Hadjee Firoz Khan or Waly Khan being 
always with him. The Persian fire did not in the loaxt dimi- 
nish on account of their envoy. Indord, it eould scarcely 
have done so without atopping altogether. In tho evening we 
had another snow-storm, which lasted all night. In the 
morning (February 13th) the whole country was covered : 
but at sunrise a thaw commenced, secompanied by slost, 
which finally changed to rain, that lastod till three in the 
afternoon, when it cleared up, and the jarrison sent out tho 
Yavar with promises calculated to deceive, but stipulating 
that, asthe Persians were the stronger, they should retire a 
short distance, a» a proof that they really intended peace. . . 
The Yavur confidently ae~ured the Afichan chiefs that Me- 
homed Shah had no wish to interfere in the interval aflairs 
of their country: he wanted them to supply his armies with 
collier. a» they had done Nadir; his aim in the present ey- 
pedition was not Herat, but India: that it behoved them as 
Mahomedans to support the Persian King; that he would pay 
them liberally, and lead them to the plunder of India snd 
Toorkistan.* 

It happened, however, that nothing came of these uver- 
ture, There was mutual distrust. The Afghans especially 
declared that they had no faith in the Persians, but that if 
the Jatter would place their attain in the hands of Colonel 
Stoddart, the Heratees would delegate the power of pewe- 

* Under thie date (Fetruary 12), man couldn t understand « nonl of 
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making to Pottingor, and #0 « satisfactory issue might be at- 
tained. Meanwhile, the siege was continued, with no very 
material results; and the young English officer was con- 
utantly present on the works, advising the Wuzeer or other 
leading chiefs, and assisting them as much by his resolute 
example as by his professional skill. 

But ho did not disguise from himeelf that his position was 
one of much difficulty and delicacy, and he doubted sometimes 
not only whether, as an officer of a Government which, at 
that time, waa a neutral power, bo ought to take an active 
part in the defence, but also whether his presence at Herat 
might not really be prejudicial to the Afghans. “It might 
bo alleged,” he wrote, “from my having a commission in the 
Indian Army, that I was a socret agont for Government, 
whereas I was a free agent, Government having most liberally 
given ie a carte blanche as to leave and action, in return for 
which 1 offered to Inv before it my acquisitions in geography 
and statistics; and [ wa» very apprehensive that my actions 
might be disapproved of, ant I should not have remained in 
Herat but for the pressing invitations of the Herat Govern- 
ment, which used the argument +0 persuasive amongst them- 
selves, viz. * that a guest should not leave his host at the ap- 
proach of danger. but help him through it, so as to congra- 
tulate him at the end on his excape.”** Moreover. he felt that 
his Afghan friends were not altogether free from suspi- 
cion that his presence at Herat might not be quite accidental, 
ant that the Enylish bad s covert design to possess them- 
wives of the Afghan country. One paoage in Pottinger’s 
journal, which Lear upon this subject, is worth quoting, for 
it shows the mixed teelings with which at that time the anti- 

rence uf the English in the affairs of Afghan- 
+ On the 15th (of April) I was invited, 
in walking throuch the works, to stop in an Afghan officer's 
quarters, He fancied the English wished to take 
preparatory to attacking Persia and Russia, and his gas 
conading ax to what the Afghans’ prowess would be when 
they were employed by us was quite overpowering. With = 
great deal of trouble, I explained to him that the English 
had no wish to extend their frontier ; they merely wished to 
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‘be lot alone, and instead of wanting the Afghans to plunder 
and attack their neighbours, they wanted them to stay quictly 
at home and eat the produce of their own fields, After con- 
sidering a little, my soquaintance replied that it was very fine 
and proper, but an impossibility, ‘for we won’t let each other 
do eo. No Afghan in power will elbow another out of power 
to possess wealth, lest it be used to remove him from his 
situation; and all the Alekozyes bere have merely come from 
necessity. We were turned off our Jand at Candahar by the 
Barukzyes. We have there of hereditary land» quite suffi- 
cient to make us wealthy and influent if we could get 
them back we would return to-morrow, and until we can we 
must live here by plundering others” L auggested that if the 
Briti<h Government interfered it would of coure endeavour 
to bring about a ttlement of thee claims, though such mat- 
ter, being of an internal nature, it did not appear proper a 
foreign Goverment should intertere. He interrupted me 
testily, saying : ‘What is the we of tdking? Ifyou intere 
fire in one point, you must im all, for ne one will act till you 
do, and it is nun-en~ talking of advice and persuasion. Your 
Vakeels and Elelees will and can do nothing with us till you 
frighten ux. March ten or fifteen regiment. to Kelat, and 
then tell the Sirdars what you want done nnd they will obey 
implicitly ; till then, no one will fear you.’ 

But there were times, alw, when the pant tish officer 
was necessitated to defend his cuuntry from the impute- 
tion of weakness and insignificance in cumpari-on with thy 
power of other European States, It falls tw the Jot of all our 
inolated countrymen in remote Eastern regions to be called 
upon to disabuxe men’s minds of strangely erroneous impres- 
sions of the geography and the politics of the Western world ; 
and the entries in their journuls which relate tu thew explana 
tions are not amung the least intersting of puch rveurds, 
How Eldred Pottinger combated the ignorance of his Afghan 
friends may be gathered from the folowing: “Un the 16th 
the Persians fired from the two-gun buttery at the gate of 
Kooshk all day, and damaged the parapets about the gate = 
good deal. A small party asomblod at Soultan Khan’s post, 
oppovite the Karadaghy attack, to aw the firing. The conver- 
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turned snsope. Sooltan Khan is a very ing 
tive, sharp person Pn for his enh iend knows more then Asiatics 
generally do regarding Europe. He had been naar of 
Napoleon, and had heard from the Persians the Russians 
had defeated him, and all Europe but England. 
After a good deal of ‘trouble, I succeeded in making my audi- 
tors understand that Napoleon had been Emperor of the 
French nation ; that that nation had been tyrannised over by 
its sovereigns until they rove up and overturned the monarchy ; 
that great disturbances and excesses had taken place, and that 
the whole of Eurupe had combined to check the people and 
restore the monarchy ; that in the ensuing war Napoleon’s 
talents had saved his country as Nadir did Persi: 
finally, in the same manner, he had been chosen Emperor, and 
lind beaten the whole of Europe but England, which had only 
been saved by the impossibility of getting to it, our ships 
having swept the ocean, and completely prevented an enemy 
approaching our shores; that the war had thus raged for 
many yearn, and Napoleon, being displeased with the Em- 
peror of Rusia, resolved to dethrone him, in pursuance of 
which be marched the greatest part of his army into Russia, 
Dut the Russian», having burnt the capital with all its stores, 
left the French monarch, at the heginning of winter, under 
the necessity uf retracing hiv steps or starving, and that in 
the bitter cokl of the Russian winter his army had 
The other Europeun nations, ax soon as they found the French 
army destroyed, row ap and attacked the Emperor, and bo 
war obliged tu succumb to the universal combination, pare 
ticularly ax many in France itwlf opposed him. That so far 
from France being a province of Russia, it was a far more 
poyerful Government, and had s much larger and more effec- 
tive army than any European nation whatever. In the nu- 
merous dixputes and conversations I had with well-informed 
natives, I always made it a rule to give them as much infor 
mation a6 I ponaceed. myself, and I studiously avoided any 
attempts to underrate the power of any nations in opposi- 
tion to the English, When such attempts were made as re- 
zards England by the Europeans in the service of Porsia and 
others, and tho natives requested me to answer them, or 
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taunted me for not replying, I generally conteated myself by 
remarking thet if England wore 10 powerless and insignifi- 
cant as represented, it was curious that people should take »0 
much trouble to decry its power, in comparison with the 
powerfill states mentioned ; that cvery one thought the hext 
of his own country, and results were all that could bo judged 
by. 

The monotony of tho siege was now and then broken by 
some exciting incidents, which Pottinger ha» detailed in his 
diary with the unadorned accuracy of soldier's pon. Tho 
i taken as a fair sample of the whole, and it 
imal interost from the fact thar it exhibits 
the danger to which the young Englistunan, ever in the front, 
was continually exposed : ** April 18, The Wuzeer ordered tho 
Myhan> to crwe firing. and sit down under cover: they, 
however, though beaten with the mu-shetry, drew their 
words, brandished them above their heads, «houting to the 
Persians to come on. As might have been expected in such 
a storm of musket-balls, this bravado caused several casnal- 
ties, Several men received bullets through the hands und 
arms, One fellow, more foolhardy thun the rest, hept bran- 
dishing his huge Afghan knife, after che others had compticd 
with repeated onlers to steathe their weapons, and had rhe 
hnife destroyed by a bullet. which struck it just above his 
hand. I had gone down to the spot to see the Je Sprung, 
and was sitting un the banquette with the Waseer und a party 
of chict, who, while he was preparing, were bantering the 
man whose knife was broken, and who came to bey a sword 
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instead, whon « bullet came in through a loophole over m 
head, and smashing a brick used for stopping it, lodged in 
Aga Rubyia’s Inngs, who was standing opposite, one of the 
splinters of the brick at the same time wounding him in the 
face. The poor fellow’ was a eunuch of Yar Mezhomed’s, and 
was always to be neen wherever any danger was; he died in 
two or three days, 1 had bean but the moment before look- 
ing through the clods on the top of the parapet, with my 
breat resting against the loophole, watching the Persians, 
who wore trying to establish themselves in the crater of the 
mine, and the Afghans in the counterscarp, who were trying 
to grapple the gabions and overset them, so that the scene 
was very interesting, and I had not sat down with the chiefs 
until Dyn Mahomed Khan actually pulled me down by my 
cloak, to listen to the jokes passed on the man who had his 
knife destroyed, and thus I eseaped Aga Rahyia’s ballet.” 
And here the story of this memorable siege enters another 
phase, and now interests aro awakened. The English Minister 
ut the Persian Court, accompanied by Major D'Arey Todd, an 
officer of the Bengal Artillery, of whom »ome account appears 
in this volume, was now in the camp of the besiegers; and 
it war soon manifest that negotiations would be reopened for 
an ainicable adjustment of the differences between Persia and 
Herat. Un the ovening of the very day on which Eldred 
Pottinger had thus narrowly e~caped death, news came that 
Arey Todd was secking almittance within the work. 
“In the evenings” wrote Pottinger, “ the Persians at No. 2 
attack announced that an Englishman wanted to come in. 
‘Tho Afhuna received the announcement with peals of abure, 
faneying it was rome of the Europeans in the Persian service. 
After « great deal of trouble a Persian note was sent in, 
xaying that Major Todd, the Naib of the English Ambassador, 
had arrived in the Persian trenches, and wanted entrance, 
and begewd the pervon who might receive the note to inform 
Var Mahomed Khan. Ax soon a» the Wuzeer received the 
note ho went it to me, and I immediately joined him. The 
greater number of chiefs were awembled in the upper fansse— 
braio of the west side near the breach. On my arrival I 
was much disappointed at not seeing any European, as I 
fally expected to have met Major Todd. The Wnzeer, 
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making room for me on the charpoy where he was sitting, 
langhingly remarked : ‘ Don't be angry ; 1 have thrown ashes 
on it, and blackened its face mynolf.’ I begged for an ex- 
planstion, and learned that he had sent back word that the 
Afghans neither wanted the Turks, the Russians, nor the 
to interfere; they trusted to their swords, and at 
that hour of the evening they wouldn't let the Shah-in-Shah 
in himself; moreover, at that point no person should enter; 
but if the English Naib woukl go in the morning to the 
south-east angle he would be Iet in. I was much annoyed, 
and told him he had probably prevented the English Ambas- 
sador interfering, and be excuved himaclf by saying that he 
acted xo to make the Persians think he was not eolicitous for 
the English to interfere.” 
This, however. wax mere garconading, fir which the 





following day the British emissary wan received with all 
honour. Pottinger’» account of hix reception ix intereutings : 
“IT was sitting with the Wuzcor in Hadjee Firoz Khan's 
mosque, in the citadel, when the head [of a Persian] was 
brought up and the report made of the fight. and a» it was 
the point that Major Todd had been directed to enter hy, I 
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feared they would not let him in, so went down myveli 
just arrived in time, as the Afghans told him to keep away 
till the evening. The fact war, the explysion of the mine had 
cut off the retreat of several of the Persian miners without 
destroying the place they were in. The Afghans were, thers 
fore, digging away on one side to make prisoner of them, 
and the Persiann were dving so on the other aide to release 
their comradex, they themeelves working bard for the same 
purpere, My arrival wax most opportune to peruse the 
Afghans, who thereon ceared firing, and all hostilities above 
ground, but nothing would induce the miner to he quiet 

their blood was up, and digging, they insinted, wan nut fight- 
ing, a0 the point had to bo yielded; and as soon a» I ancer- 
tained that it was really Major Todd, he was tokl to come in, 
Futteh Mahomed Khan, who was an oki acquaintance of Major 
Todd's, invited him into tho tent, and had tea made, necord- 
ing to custom. He detained us till tho fausse-braie was filled 
up by a strong body of men, who were thrown in for the 
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edification of a Persian who scoompanied Major Todd. With- 
out this, the crowding of the inhabitants of the town to see 
the Feringhes was sufficient to have astonished any person. 
Major Todd was, I fancy, the first European who ever sp- 
peared in costume in Herat, and the cocked-hat, epaulets, 
&e. &o., cansed great admiration. In narrow streets a small 
number of persone appears very great, s0 the crowd to-day 
appeared tremendous, particularly as the inhabitants of the 
houses along the line of streets followed were mounted on the 
roofs to see the procesion, Major Todd was sent in by the 
British Minister to offer the mediation of the Britieh Go- 
vernment between Persia and Herat, and to announce that 
Mabomed Shah having requested this interference, Shah 
Kamran’s consent was all he now required. Shah Kamran 
was delighted with the offer, and told Major Todd to request 
the British Envoy to act as his plenipotentiary, and whatever 
arrangement was decidel on by him the Herat Government 
woukl sanction; moreover, he begged Sir John M‘Neill 
woul] come inte the city and talk affairs over with him, 
After Major Todd left the presence of the Shah, his Majesty 
took off his cloak, and sent it by Yar Mahomed Khan to 
Major Todd—a mark of the highest con~ideration in the 
Afghan territorie., one but seldom paid, A horse was 
also given; but Major Tuddl was a< anxious not to accept 
presetita ax the Afghans were to make them, ao he would not 
wait for the horse, notwithstanding they set about cutting 
away the parapet of the fausse-braie, and making a ramp up 
the counterscarp to yet the nag ont” 

On the same evening—seoner, indecd, than the most 
sanguine had danst to eapect—Sir John M+Neill svught ad- 
mittanw into the beleaucred city. There had been a meeting: 
of chiei, which Pottingyt had attended, and the discussions 
had been of 2 mon than commonly warlike character, when 
tidings arrived that the British Minister was coming. ** The 
anembly,” wrote Pottinger, * had just broken up, when a 
man came in to say that the Britich Minister had arrived at 
the edge of the ditch and wanted entrance. The man was 
not eent, and had only heard the report, and ran on to be the 
first with good news, Aa he could not give any intelligence 
wo disbelieved him. and were composing ourelves to sleep, 
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when the real messenger arrived, with notes from hia Exeel- 
Jeney for Yar Mahomed and myself. I immediately went down 
to the sonth-weet angle, while Yar Muhomed sent to collect 
some chiefs to receive the guest with proper honoor, On 
reaching Fatteh Mahomed Khan's post, I found Sir John - 
M‘Neill had jaxt entered the fause—braie. The chicf, who wan 
Kamran’s ambarrador to Teheran, know Sir John, and having: 
received much kindness from him, no sooner heard of his 
Excellency’s arrival than be went and broaght him into the 
fortifications, x0 almost the fint perwon inet at the past wae 
the Envoy. After sitting a short time with Futteh Khan 
we proceeded to the We met Dyn Mahomed Khan on 
the way to Futteh Khan's post to welewne the Envey, and, 

accompanied hy him, proceeded to the gate of the “citadel, 

where Yar Mahomed inet us, and, after embracing. the 
Envoy, lel him to hin quarter. Here the greater part of 
the night was spent in discweing the Persian ant Afghan 
propositions; after which Sir John M-Neill accompanied me 
to my quarter. When I lay down the day had dawned, anit 
Iwasa good deal surprised on awaking ut half-past xix to 
we the Envoy already up and busy writing, At seven, ae- 
cording to engagement, 1 sent to let the Wuzeer know that 
his Excelleney wan realy to reerive him, Yar Mahomed 
was unleep when the menage arrived, but they awoke him, 
and he joined us in a short time with a whole powe of chief. 
On wy meeting him at the door, he urked me wan it use 
tomary for our Ministers not to sleep at night, declaring that 
hw haa searecly clove hix eyes when he was told Sir John 
‘M‘Neill was waiting for him ; and further remarked: ‘1 do 
not wonder your aftaire prosper, when men of such high rank 
as your Miniter Plenipotentiary work harter than an Afghan 
private woklier would do even under the eye of the Shah.’ 
Yar Mahomed brought a message to Sir John from hah 
Kamran inviting him to sn interview, amt hix Execliency 
immediately procceded to the citadel, where be had a long in- 
terview with hin Majesty, who placed everything ut hia dine 
posal, and promised to agree to everything he decided on, 
and gave him the fallest powers to negotiate with the Persians, 
After the interview, the Britieh Minister was requested to 


partake of the Afghan hospitality, and in the aferovan his 
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Emelkocy Jot the perf and the armistice ceased. The 

breaches being open and practicable, and the garrison making 
no efforts to stop them, the Persian fire was net reeumned, and 
everything remained quiet.” Yar Mahomed was a shrewd man 
though a bad one, but he seldom said » shrewder thing then 
that set down in the above extract from Pottinger. Truly is 
it no wonder that our affairs prosper, when men of the highest 
rank, far away from tho eye of their sovereign, work as hard 
as a common soldier in the presence of the Shah, It is by 
conscientious laboriousnces of this kind—this duty-doing for 
duty’s rake, s0 little understood by Asiatics, that we owe our 
prodigious xuoocasen in the East. 

But this visit of the Britivh Minister was of no avail. All 
our efforts at negotiation, breaking down under the charac- 
teristic insincerity of the Persians,” failed; and the siege 
dragged wearily on—all through the months of April and 
May and June. Now and then a new interest was awakened 
by pretences of Russian mediation, which were productive of 
no resulta, The language, at least, of Yar Mahomed im this 
case war dignified and becoming. He ssid that if the first 
offer of mediation had como from the Russians it might have 
‘been acecpted hy Herat, but that having admitted the arbitra 
tion of the British Ambassador, it would not be right that he 
should tarn to the representatives of another country. 

Ie woukl demand the apace of » volume to narrate in detail 
tho incidents of thix protracted siege. Throughout many 
Jong months, the young English artilleryman was the life and 
soul of the defence. But there were many great advantages 
‘on tho pide of the Persians, and at last, towarda the end of 
Juno, tho Heratecs were almost at their last gasp. Yar 
Muhomed was beginning to despond, and his followers were 
almost in a stato of prostration. Food was scarce; money 


tho solitary Englishman. On the 25th of Juno, the Persians 
made a dosperate attempt to carry the place by assault; but 
Yar Mahomed was incredulous of danger. “ The Wuzoer,” 
wrote Pottingor in his journal, “woukl uot take warning, 
* Compare with this statement the opinions expreaed by Major Todd, poet, 
page 240. 
‘VoL, It. x 
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188%. = remaining quietly st hie quarters, which deceived the gar- 
ison, and made many think that the signs of the assault 
were illusory. Indeed, most of the men had gone to sleep, 
when suddenly the report of two or three guns and the whiz 
of a rocket in the air was heard. The enémy immediately 
opened = heavy fire, but the musketry was feeble: it gra- 
dually, however, became more sustained, and the roar of the 
cannon on all sides was continued. The Wuzeer, on the first 


imminent ; and then “the Wuzeor mounted and went by the 
gate of Kandshar to the Fausse-braie, sending orders for 
different chiefs to go to tho aid of thoso on the summit of 
the breach. In spite of all advice, and even entreaty, his 
own party was allowed to strugglo on in advance, and he 





he 

those him insisted on he going on or vending 
He chose the formor, and sent the latter to the 
gate of Kandahar to stop stragglers and skulkers and attend 
to orders. The Wuzeer himself thon went on past two tra- 
verses, to the last one held by the garrison ; but on finding 
the men at s stand-still and insensiblo to hia orders or en- 
treaties to fight, he turned back to go for aid. Tho moment 
be turned, the men began to give way. He made his way to 
the first place ho had sat down st. There, by showing him 
the men retreating and the evident ruin that must follow, he 
became persuaded to stop. Then they saccoeded in bringing 
him back to the first traverse, which having but a narrow 


who were coward-like retreating. From this he sent for aid; 
bat foolishly, in spite of all advice, again allowed the men to 
go on by twos and three, no that they did nothing. At Inst, 
a Sooltan arrived with about fifty men, when, on = short 
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consultation, it was resolved to send him down into the lower 
Frausse-braie, to push along, that while een oo Ge searet 
were ordered to attempt an attack down the breach, those on 
the Fausee-braies on the east side should push on the other 
flank of the Persian column. Pursuant to Ma 
homed, after much entreaty and even abuse, adi 
third time, and finally ventured past the last traverse, where, 
seeing the men inactive, he seized on a large staff, and rush- 
ing on the hindermost, by dint of blows he drove on the 


i 


reluctant. Some, crowding up in narrow i, seeing no 
escape, willy jamped over the parepet and ran down the 
exterior slope, and some straight forward; the people on the 


other side making their rush at the same time, Tho Persians 
lead ypattre og racy pace ary Sbentcuing thet postion: 
they fied outright down the exterior slope and out of the 
lower Fausse-braie ; after which the business ceased, . . . . 
ey ene aad wot abeze bo wall ee. enpete be ree oe 
collected, nor had he presence of mind to sct im combina- 
tion; the Urzbegy was greatly frightened, and did much 
harm by unnerving the Wuzeer, who with difficulty could 
be prevented from following his suggestions, to leave the 
‘Faunse-braie and muster the men in the city. The defenders 
—the people about*—ebused, and several times had to lay 
hold of the Wuzeer and point to him the zens who tamed 
as soon as he did, At last he got furious, and laid on as 
before-mentioned, without 28 ee he strack. 
The alarming state of things at this point, and the frequent 

for aid, put in motion nearly half the garrison and 
all the chiefs of distinction, so that when the business was 
over, men came pouring in so as to fill the upper Fausse- 
braie; but the men appointed for the defence of the Fauzee- 


garrison 
It is not to be doubted that the Heratess owed it to the 
young Englishman that Herat did not at this time fall into 


wa BY shore shout him,” here snd in chat heseieed Yar Maborsad by the weit, 
derland Hiatal Peicinge’s “Ts knows Ses cee nae abet vo ve erat 
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the hands of the Persians. But this i sigh eva 
incidentally from Pottinger’s journal. afterwards 
I find him thus expressing his astonishment st tho result. 
“© A man arrived from Kurookh; he said he had left a do- 
tachment of six thousand Orgunjece, who only waited for 
ordera to foray, or even attack the Persian outposts ; I was 
surprised to find my share of the business of the 25th had 
reached Kurookh. The moment the man arrived, he scized 
and kissed my hands, saying he waz rejoiced be made sn great 
a pilgrimage.” But it was not all fame, Tho great things 
which had been doue by the individual yallantry of this one 
English gentleman increased the difficulties of hia position. 
twas soon plain that the Heraters really wished to get rid 
of him, The entries in hia diary show the perplesitien in 
which he was placed: “July 8th. Had a visit from the bead 
Jews, to thank me for my interference, and found thot they 
were still in fear... . . The Persians wrote to Yar Mahomed 
Khon, that they would give up Herat to the Waxcer, if he 
would but send Kamran and me to them aa prisoners; I told 
him he had nothing to do but to tell me to yu, and I would 
go to them of myself, if they said that was all they wanted, 
‘He appeared to perfectly understand the deceitful nuture of the 
offering. 25th. Tho Wuzeer received a Ictter from Hadjeo 
Abdool Mahomed in the Persian camp, wybraiding him for 
Joining with inyidels against Islam, axl for holding, on by the 
skirt of the Englixh, from whom he could never receive any 
advantage; that they would flatter him and give money ax 
long as suitod their interest, as they do in India, and when 
they had mado a party in the country and knew all its secrets 
they would take it for themselves; that the Government 
found such was what they wanted to do in Persia, but had 
‘on the discovery prevented it by turning them away; and 
that until the Envoy of theso blasphemers—inyrelf—was also 
turned out of the city, they would not allow the Mooshtubid 
to venture into the city. A note tv tho same effect was re- 
eoived from the Wuzcer’s brother, with the addition that the 
Russian Envoy would not send his agent till 1 left.——July 
Gth. In the morning, the Afghans hail « consultation of what 
they would answer. At last it wae rosolved the Wuxver should 
write in answer, thai the Englishman is « stranger and 
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gguest, that he had come to the city, and in the present state 
of affairs the Afghans could not think of turning him out of 
the city; for in the distracted state of the country he could 
not arrive in safety in his own country, and if anything hap- 
pened to him it would be a lasting disgrace to the Afghan 
namo, and as a guest he must go or stay according to his own 
pleasuro; moreover, the Wuzeer wrote that he did not hold 
out in expectation of aid from the English, that he had no 
wish to join that state against Persia (Iran), from his con- 
noxion with which he had no wish to tear himeeif, but that 
the Porsians would give him no choice, but areas or 
fighting, which he did from nocessity and not from. 
absurd as to wait for aid from London, August 6th. Inthe 
evening, when the Porsians had gone, went to the assembly, 
Tho Wuzeer told me that, the wholo business being upon mo, 
ihe Porsians made # point of obtaining my dismissal, without 
which they would not treat. They were so pressing that he 
aid bo nover before guessed my importance, and that tho 
Afghan convoys, who had gone to camp, had told him they had. 
ulways thought me one man, but the importance the Persians 
attached to my departure showed I was equal toan army. The 
Afghans wero very complimentary, and expressed londly théir 
ggzatitudo to tho British Government, to the exertions of which 
they attributed the chango in the tone of the Persians; they, 
however, did not give the decided answer they should have, 
but put the question uff by saying I was a guest.——~August 
30th. The movement of the Porsians is spoken of with in- 
creased positiveness, but no certain intelligence could be pro- 
curel, notwithstanding the Afghans were grumbling at tho 
delay of the English, and Yar Mahomed himeclf was one of 
tho agitators of this fecling, ho giving out in public that, in 
his opinion, the English Government intended to drop the 
connexion, that it wanted merely to destroy tho Persian 
power, and did not care if the Herat power was st the same 
timo rooted up. AJ] sorts of absurd remours were rife; but « 
very general opinion, originating from tho Porsian zealota, 
was that the British and Russian Governments were in alli- 
anco to destroy Mahomedanism and partition off the country, 
dividing India from Enasia, between thom.” 
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their repeated failures, and by the demonstration made 
the British in the Persian Gulf, struck their camp, and 
was saved—saved, as we may believe, under Provi- 

the wonderful energy of the young artilleryman, 
who had done so much to direct the defence and to animate 
the defenders. We shall never very accurately know the fall 
extent of the service which Eldred Pottinger rendered to the 
beleaguered Heratees; and fur this reenon (as I havo befure 
anid), thet the extreme modesty uf the journal, which lies 
before me, has proatly obecured the truth. He wa» at all 
times alow to spesk of himself and his doings ; and it can be 
gathered only inferentially from his narrative of the siego, 
that he virtually conducted the operations of the garrison. 
‘That the Persians believed this is certain; and it is equally 
clear that, that, although Yar Mahomed and other Heratee chief, 
being naturally of # boastful, vain-glorious character, endea- 
voured to claim to themselves the chief credit of the victory, 
She people io the marouading county Enew ‘oll thet it was 
the personal gallantry of the young Englishman that they 
ed their salvation from the Persian yoke. But he was 
Eee gray uerpched nb the sole cad wes the segs 
was over declared it to be the strangest thing in the workl 
‘that such a place and such a garrison could have held oyt for 
so many months against the whole Persian army, aided, if 
not directed, by European officers, and under the inspiring 
influence of the personal presence of the Shah. In an elabo- 
Fate report upon Herat, which he drew up nearly two years 
afterwards, he said: “It is my firm belief that Mahomed 
Shah might have carried the city by assault the very first day 
that he reached Herat, and that even when the garrison 
gained confidence, and were flushed with tho success of their 
he might have, by a proper use of the means at his 
taken the place in twenty-four hours. His troops 
infinitely better soldiers than ours, and twice as good 
as the Afghans. The non-snocess of their efforts was 
the fault of their generals. . . . . The men worked very well 
at the trenches, considering they were not trained sappers, 
and the practice of their artillery was really superb. They 
simply wanted engineers and a general to have proved a most 
formidable force.” 


i: 
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Ap sr pe ebranrighe ay Fact marred fr 158520. 
Tepes. of ster _peoetplicn: ‘The long protracted siege, and 

the exactions which had.attended it, had reduced the people 
to a condition of unexampled misery. The sesources of the 
state wore exhausted; the people were starving; and Yar 
Mahomed was endeavouring to recruit his finances by the old 
and cherished means of slave-dealing. In thia crisis Pottinger 
put forth all energics « second time for the defence of 
Horat. By obtaining from his Government advances of money 
he was enabled to restore both trade and cultivation, which 
Ind beon well-nigh suspended, and thus large numbers of 
people, who had emigrated in despair, were induced to retarn 
to their homes. The ascendancy which he thus obtained 
enabled him to exert his influence for the suppression of the 
horrible traffic in human flesh—good work, in which he was 
aided by Colonel Stoddart, who remained for some time st 
Herat with hima. But these and other humane efforts for the 
protection of the people were distasteful in the extreme to Yar 
Mahomed, 





and a few months after the raising of the siege the 
English officers were openly insulted and outraged. Colonel 
Stoddart quitted Herat for Bokhara in the month of January ; 
and Pottinger, after the insults he had received, would have 
gone also, but he waa earnestly implored by Shah Kamran to 
remain, and he knew that it was the wish of his Government 
that he should not quit his post. 

In the mean while, the Government of India were equip- 
ping the Army of the Indus, and maturing their measures for 
the restoration of Shah Soojsah to “the throne of his ancestors.” 
‘Their first manifosto was put forth on the Ist of October, at 
which time intelligence of tho retreat of the Persians from 
before Herat had not reached Lord Auckland. At theend of 
this manifosto there wus a notification distributing the agency 
by which our diplomatic operations in Afghanistan were to 
be conducted, and Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger was then ap- 
pointed senior Political Assistant to the Envoy and Minister. 
But, after a little while, news came that the siege had been 
raised, and another public announcement was put forth, de- wor. 8, 1835, 
claring that although the British Government regarded the 
retreat of the Persiana as a just canse of congratulation, it 
was util! iniended to prosecute with vigour the measures 
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. which had bean announced, “with a view to the subetitation 


of a friendly for a hostile power” in Afghanistan, and to tho 
establishment of a permanent berricr agninat echemen of 
aggression on our North-Wostern Frontier. And then the 
Governor-General proceeded to render honour to Eldred Pot- 
tinger in there becoming terms : “The Right Honourable tho 
Governor-General is pleased to appoint Lieatonant Eldrod 
Pottinger, of tho Bombay Artillery, to be Political Agent at 
Herat, sabject to the orders of tho Envoy and Minister at the 
Court of Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk. Thix appointment in to 
have effect from the 9th of September last, the date on which 
the siege of Herat was raised by the Shah of Permian, In 
conferring the above appointment on Licutenant Pottinger, 
the Governor-General ir glact of the opportunity afforded him 
of bestowing the high applause which is due to the rignal 
merits of that officer, who was preseut in Herat during the 
whole of the protracted siege, und who, under circumstances 
of peculiar danger and difficulty. has hy his fortitude, ability, 
and judgment, honourably sustained the reputation and in- 
terests of his country.” 

So Ekirod Pottinger continued to dwell at Herat until 
September, 1839, by which time Major D'Arcy Todi had 
arrived on a special mission, of which mention ix made ins 
aubtequent Memuir. Pottinger then made is way hy the 
route of Bamecan to (aulul, where he found the Britiah 
Army encamped, and the British Embamy, under Mave 
naghten, established. After a brief residence there, he quittedt 
the Afghan territory, and went down to meet the Governor- 
General in the Upper Provinces of India. He was warmly 
welcomed by Lord Auckland, who received with tho liveliest 
interest tho information with which he was laden, and world 
have heard with warmer admiration his narrative of' the ntir- 
ring scenes in which he had boon engaged, if he hat spoken 
more of himself and his actions, He was of course invited tu 
Jom the Government circle at dinner ; but nothing was known 
of his arrival until the guests were assombling in the great 
dinner-tent. Then it was observed that - “native,” in 
Afghan costume, wae leaning against one of the poles of the 
tent ; Kicirters echar f Popp ates somewhat of a 
downcast look; and tho Goverument-House Staff looked 
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askance at him, whispered to each other, wondered what in- 1840-41, 
truder he was, and suggested to each other that it would be 
well for some one to bid him to depart. But the “some one” 
‘was not found; and presently the Governor-General entered, 
and loading his sister, Mies Eden, up to the stranger, said, 
‘Let mo present you to the horo of Herat.” And then, of 
course, there was a great commotion in the tent, and, in spite 
of etiquette, the assembly burst into something like s cheer.* 
Then Eldred Pottinger wont down to Caloutta and re- 
mained thore for some time, during which he drew up certain 
valuablo reports on Herat and the adjacent country. In the 
inean whilo, Major Todd was doing the work of the Political 
Agency, to which Pottinger in the first instance lad been 
appointed, and it wes not thought oxpodicat to disturb the 
urrangemont. So another post was found for the young 
Bombay Artiflers man, and the ycar 1841 found him again 
serving in Afghanistan. Ho bad been appointed Political 
-Agent on the Tuhistan frontier, and bi, head-quarters were 
in Kehistan, or the country above Caubul, where ho dwelt, 
with a small staff of officers and a native escort, in what was 
hnown a tho Lughmanee Castle. 
aAs the autumn advanced, Pottinger saw most cloarly that The Kohntan 
there was mischiet’ in the air; that the mousures of retrench- tees 
ment, so injuriuus to the intensts of the Kohistance as of 
other chiefs, were fast relaxmy the only bold which we 
had upon their forbearance. The tio which bound them to 
as was the tic of yratified avarice. Bot now our great 
syotem of bribery way beginning to collapve, When Pottinger 
knew what had been done, he wented the danger at once, 
and ho wrote several letters of carno-t remonstrance to Sir 
William Macnaghten. “In September,” wrote Pottinger, 
“ the Envoy sent several back ; nut understanding the reason 
why, I remonstirated with him, and he then informed me 
that he was orderod by Government to make retrenchments, 
and that it hed been resolved to diminish the groas amount 
of pay to tho militia throughout the country by one-third, 
Immediately on the recoipt of this I wrote a» strongly as, 
it appeared to me, became my situation, to the Envoy, and 
* pointed out the danger likely to accrue from irritating tho 
* Sen note ta Appendia. 
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effect throughout the Kohistan, and bogged he would, at 
Jenst, spare the chiefs installed last year (1840). The Envoy 
replied that he could not help the reduction, as his orders 
were peremptory, bat he informed me that the chiefs who 


shoukl be considered as excused.” Day after day appear- 
ances became more threatening. It was plainly necermary 





the subinimion of the chicf, we might 
display of force So Pottinger went to Caubul, and urged 
upen the Envoy the expediency of sending an expedition 
into the Nijrow country, and)“ getting rid of some of 
the mont dangerous of our enomim.” To this Sir William 
Marcnaghten war averse, “He, however,” wrote Pottinger, 
“referred me to General Elphinstone. and told me that if the 
General woukl consent, he wauki Qn visiting the General, 
1 found that he had received such reports of the country, that 
he would not permit an evpedition without turther infurma- 
tion: whereupon 1} offeral to take any officers the General 
mijcht eelect and show them the country, a» my pnsence in 
the Kohistan wa» necessary. I returned there befure any- 
thing was determined.” 

During the early part of October, the Kohistanecs remained 
outwardly quiet; but day after day brought new rumour of 
coming insurrection, which Pottinger daly reported to beead- 
quarters, But buth Macuaghten and Burns said that they 
could ree no grounds of alarm—no cause fur suapirion. 
“ Notwithstanding.” said Pottinger. “by the emf of the 
month my supiciuns were nw around, that I felt it my duty 
to recommend that hostages shoukd be deenanded frum the 
Kohistance chio& To this measure the Eusuy reluctantly 
consented, and I only succeeded im procuring them hy the 
ead of the month, when eserything betukeusd = apeedy 
raptare.” The enemy were then gathering arvund him; 
and though many of the chiofs came te him with prdiscions 
of friendabip and offering> of service un tbrir liye, be clearly 
saw the mocesity of strengthening his posit and taking 
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Precantions against a sudden attack, But it was 5 
at the same time, to veil his suspicions, and therefore, as he 
defensive operations were restricted to half-meamres. 
already been told how on the second day of Novemn- 
storm burst furiously over Canbal. It soon 
jistan, On the morning of the third, it was 

from the number of armed men that were gathering 
round the Lughmanee Castle, that the crisis was close at 
hand, The chiefs, however, still professed friendship, and 
clamoured for rewards. Pottinger then told the principal 
men i 


pithy eden rceaed ok On this, Pottinger sent 


treachery was around him, ‘He had scarcely made mo 
comprehend his meaning.” wrote Eldred, “as he spoke by 
liinta, when tho sound of shots alarmed ua The chiefs with 
me rove and fled, amd I ewcaped into the castle through the 

, which being accured, I ran on the terre-plain 


derers of service making off in all directions with the plunder 
vf the camp, Before I was master of these facts, « party of 
the enomy croseing the fichl observed Mr. Rattray, and 
running up to him, one put his gun to his head and de- 
apatched him, whilst several other: fired their pioces into 
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wimt men be could’ made ae then Codrington, mustering 


was then rome 

By this ti me igh wan ine, It waa the duty hoth of 
‘ington and Haughton to retorn to Charckur; but they 

IeR Pottinger somo sixty mon, which made up his entiro 

garrison to a hundred, all tho ammunition at his disposal 


mined, with Gail's will, to maintain hi« port. 

Bar it wax not 20 ordained. The attempted relief failed. 
Codrington sent out four companies of the Ghoorkhas and a 
six-pounder gun: and if the gallantry of the young officers, 
Hauyhton and falisbury, coukd have ensured success, tho 
desired nuccour would have been conveyed to the Lughmance 
Castle. But the enemy were numerous, and some of ont 
trope were young und impetuous. The detachment wan, 
therefore, compelled to fail back with heavy low Salisbury 
was killed, and Hauzhton wan obliged to take lack the remains 
of his disheartened party to Charvkur. — ** On perceiving the 
retreat.” wre Pottinger, °F concluded Captain Codrington 
wouhl not again attempt to relieve me, and ay Thad ne 
ammunition bevund the supply in the inen’s ponches, 1 deter- 
mined to retreat on Charckur after dark: but the better 
to hido my intention, order grain to be brought into the 
castle.” 

By wire arrangements, which cluded the vigilance of tho 
enemy, Pottinger with a few followers contrived to make 
good his retroat to Charckur, under the shadow of the night, 
He had scarcely thrown himself into that place, when tho 
enemy began to rage furicualy against the peuple of the King 
and his supporters, Tho time for negotiation had pased ; ss 
Pottinger, divesting himactf of his political charactor, twok 
cummand of the guns, and prepared to naixt the insurgents, 

The littl garrison had stout hearts, and they fought man- 
fully, making frequent portics agninst the encmy, but prevail- 
ing not against the crowds (hat were gathering arvund them. 
In one of these surties Pottinger was wounded by = musket- 
shot in the leg; and soon afterwards, Captsin Codrington, 
who commanded, was killed. Thon young Ilaughton wok 
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the command, and against fearful odds performed feats of 
horeio gallantry, which won the admiration snd pecheps ex- 
cited the not ungenerous envy of his disabled comrade. 

There was, however, an enemy which it was impossible to 
resist, Tho little garrison held out manfully against vastly 
superior mrambers, but they were periahing from thirst. The 
insurgents hed cut off their supplies of water, and there was 
no hope for thom. Reduced to this strait, they were sum- 
monod to surrender, The condition to secure their safety was 
that Christians and Hincloos alike should accept the Maho- 
medan faith, “We came to a Mahomedan country,” an- 
awered Pottinger, “to aid a Mahomedan sovereign in the 
recovery of his rights, We are, therefore, within the pale of 
Islam, and cxempt from coercion on the score of religion.” 
They told him that the King had ordered the attack, and he 
replied, “ Bring mo his written orders. I can do nothing 
without them.” 

But the thint wax destroying them. Tho last drop of 
wator had been served ont; and when they endeavoured to 
ntenl out in the night to obtain a little of the precious moisture 
from a neighbouring spring, the enemy discovered them and 
shot them down like sheep. There was failure after failure, 
and then the disciplined fighting men became # disorganised 
rabble. The few that remain staunch were very weak, and 
they had but a tew round. of ammunition in their pouches. 
With this little bady of Ghourkha troops, Pottinger and 
Haughton, having taken coun-el togvther, determined to fight 
their way to Caubual. The story of their ewape shall be tok 
in Pottinger’s own words: * On the 12th," bo wrote, “ after 
dark, Mr. Haughton orterel out party to cover the water- 
carriers in an attempt to yet water. The Sepoya, howover, 
Ieft the ranks to supply themecives, and dispersed on being 
fired at; in consequence, the water-carriers failed in their 
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Rose, was then ordered : one company separated, and the men 
Jeft their officers in search of water; the other company, under 
Mr. Rose himself, fell on a post of the besiogers, and put every 
man of it to death. They, however, beceme unaccountably 
panic-struck (lest the enemy should come down in force), and 
fled back to the barrack. Mir. Rose, being left nearly alone, 
was obliged to return without gaining his object. Mr. Haugh- 
ton having apprised me of these circumstances, and that the 
corps was nearly disorganised from the privations it had 
suffered, the utter incfliciency of the native officers (who had 
no sort of control over the soldiers), the oxhaustion of the men 
from constant duty, the total want of water and provisions, I 
considered that one only chance of saving any portion of the 
regiment was & retreat on Caubul, and though that was 
abundantly perilous, I entertained a hope that the most active 
men, who were not encumbered with wives and children, 
might reach it in safety. Mr. Haughton coincided, but lest 
the enemy shoukl hear of our intention, we resolved that the 
men should not be informed till paraded for ntarting. In the 
afternoon of the 13th, Mr. Haughton discovered amongst the 
Punjab artillerymen two men who had deserted from that 
body a few days previous, and, while apprehending them, the 
Jemadar of artillery snatched a sword from a bystander, and 
before aid could be given cut down and severely woundod that 
officer. He then, followed by the artillorymen, and the 
greater number of the Mahomedans in the castle (barracks) 
taking advantage of the opportunity, ran off at the same timo. 
This caused such a tumult, that, at first, I feared the enemy 
had attacked and were driving our men from the walls; under 
this impression I bad myself hurried to the main gate, but 
found on arrival thet Dr. Grant had socured that, and rallied 
the men. The native officers immediately gathered round 
with many of the Sepoys, to assure me of their fidelity ; but 
the latter were evidently disorganised, which may bo judged. 
of from the fact of their having plunderod the treasure and 
Captain Codrington’s quarters the moment I left them, and, 
in face of the enemy's fire, pulled down the officers’ boxes 
which had been piled up as traverses to covor tho di 

‘woken them open, and pillaged them. In the evening (Dr. 
Grant having previously spiked all the guns with his own 
hands), we marched out of the barracks by the postern. The 
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advance was led by myself (as Mr. Haughton, who acoom- 

panied me, was unable to do more than sit on his horse), 

Dr. Grant brought out the main body, and Ensign Rose, 
oartermaster-sergeant, 


succeeded in halting the man about half a mile from the bar- 
racks, till Mr. Rose, with the rear, closed up. Dr. Grant, 
however, was misting, and was never afterwards seen. Aftor 


At the first place we did so; = great delay took place, and I, 
with the advance, suddenly found we were separated from the 
main body, but after some search I rejoined them. Below 
Sinjitderch we wore obliged to leave the road, lest alarm should 
be taken, and were considerably delayed before we found the 


Lstalif wo were obligod to do the same thing, when finding 
very few men inclined to push on, and that I was getting ex- 
hausted with the pain of my wound and fatigue, I determined 
pushing on with Mr. Haughton, and trying to reach Caubul 
before daylight. Neither of us was capablo of exertion or of 
sustaining the fatigue consequent on the slow movements of 
the regiment; we, therefore, rode on, but having no guide we 
got into no many difficulties, that day was breaking when we 
Teachod the range of mountains about helf way between 
Charekur.and Caubul, whero, at Mr. Haughton's advice, our 
horses and selves being quite exhausted, we halted in a deep 
and dry revine. Our other companions were = Sepoy of the 
regiment, my English writer, and the regimental bunya. In 
the foronoon we were alarmed by firing in the mountains 
abovo us, but otherwise we passed the day undisturbed, At 
dusk we resumed our route. Being prevented by watch-fire 
attempting to gain the high road, we followed s sheep-path 
over the mountain into the plain of Altifat, which we croseed, 
avoiding the castle of that name, and leaving the main road ; 

from that plain crossed the remaining range of hills by = foot- 
path dosconding into the Caubul plain behind the lake, round 
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the southern end of which we took our roed, intending to 
erusa the cultivated Jand to cantonments by the back of the 
Shah's garden st Kila-boleno. Where we should have 
branched off, I missed the turn, and ss we were within the 
enemy’s sentinels 1 feared to attract observation by turning 
(shen I discovered my mistake) ; this obliged me to make for 
‘Deh-Afighan, intending to try thst road, but on reaching that 
we found the place occupied, and ourselves so urgently chal- 
lenged by the sentinels, that we were obliged to pass on to 
the city, which having gainod without interruption, we pur- 
sued our way through tho Janes and bazaar along tho river- 
bank till we gained the skirts of tho city, whore wo found a, 
picket. We had nearly parsed, when we were observed and 
called on to stop. and as wo did not do #o, several pnrsuot ux, 
but as the horses gained on them, they fired, and wo recoived. 
a volley from the now aroused picket, fortunately without any 
injury, and a few hundred yards farther carried us to our own 
entrenched cantonment, which we found besieged. My wound 
Thad become so painful and irritated from want of dressing and 
exertion, that I was obliged to keep my bed for rome time.” 
I have suffered Eldred Pottinger to tell his own story, but 
one incident omitted from the narrative must be told hero to 
complete the recital, When they were not far from Caubul, 
"Hanghton fecling utterly exhausted from pain, low of blood, 
fatigue, and want of food, implored Pottinger to Jeave him to 
die and to save his own life. Pottinger said that be would 
die with his comrade, but that he woukt uever desert him; 
and after resting awhile, both contrived tu strugyle on, antl 
were, almoet miraculously, raved. 


‘When Eldred Pottinger reached Caubul, he wax compelicd, 
for some time, to nurse his wounds; but, before long, the 
grout, crisis of tho insurrection brought him again to tho front. 
Sir William Macnaghten, who was at the hoad of the British 
‘Mission, waa slain by Akbar Khan ; and every man in camp 
then felt that Pottinger wax the man above all athem tu 
rencue the English from the difficulties which bemuned them in 
as with a ring of fire. It was on tho 23rd of Documbor, 1841, 
that the Envoy was killed. On the 25th, Pottinger wrute to 
Major Macgregor, who was Political Agont at Jollalabed : 
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“Canbel, December 25, 1841, 
“ My prar Maconecor,—We have had « sad Comedy of 
Errors, or rather tragedy here. Macnaghten was called out 
to = conference and murdered. ‘We have interchanged terms 
on the ground he was treating on for leaving the contry ; 
‘but things are uot finally settled. However, we sro to fall 
back on Jellalahad to-morrow or next day. In the presant 
disturbed state of the country we may expect opposition on 
the road, and we are likely to suffer much from the cold and 
hunger, as wo expect to have no carriage for tents and super- 
fluities, I have taken charge of the Mission. Mackenzie, 
Lawrence, and Conolly are all seized. "Tho firet two I fear for. 

‘The latter is quit safe. The cantonment is now attacked. 

“Yours, very truly, 
« Exprep Porrincrr.” 


Five days afterwards he wrote to Captain Mackeson, at 
Peshawar—disguising the language of his letter in French, 
and signing hia name in Greek, because there were those in 
the cnemy’s camp who could read English : 


~ Cantonnements & Cabool, 80™* de Décembre, 1841. 

“Mon cner Mackxsos,—J’ai eu le plaisir de recevoir 
votre lettre du 12™ au feu "Bnvoyé. Notre situation ici est 
des plus dangereuses, L’Envoyé <tait taé a une conférence, 
qui avait lieu hors Wici, le 23 de ce moix, Quand je prenaix 
charge jo trouvais qu'il avait engagé du part du gouvernement 
do quitter Afhanistan, et de donner hostages pour que le 
Dost soyait mia on Liberté, anssi que pour préliminaires il 
avait rendu le Balla Ifissar ct les forts qui dominent les can- 
tonnements. Ces acts et le manque des vivres faixaient les 
cantonugments untenable, ct lex quatre officiers militaires 
supérivurs disaient qu’il fallait résumer Je traité su lieu de 
forcer uno marcho ritrograde sur Jellalabed. Nous avons 
aujourd'hui finis loa termes dn traité, of nous espérons partir 
Wici demain ou aprés demain. De leur promesses je m’en 
doute, malgré que les ordres ont &é expédi¢e pour que nos 
troupos quittemt Candshar et Ghimny. Il faut que vous tenez 
squvers fo Khyber, ot ane von soxrs pete nom siier Pee 
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car ai nous ne sommes pas protégis, il nous sorait impossible 
faire halte on route pour que Jes troupes se refraichissent, sans 
laquelle j'ai peur qu’ils soient désorganisée. 
« Votre ami, 
 EAlped Dorruyep. 


 Apris aujourd'hui j’écrirai mon nom en icttres Grooquos. 
Loraque Io Cossid vous romottra cotte lettre vous lui donnorez 
trois cant rupees.” 


Te is hard to ray what Eldred Pottinger sufforod whon he 
found himself compelled to negutiate with the enemy for the 
surrender of Caubul and the evacuation of the country. Ho 
vehemently oppo.ed himself to tho weak policy, which hud 
been agreed upon before he wax placed in the direction of 
affaires, He protested; he remonstrated ; but all in vain. 
‘The military authorities had determinet that they cendd fight 
no longer, and that there war nething to he done but to make 
an ignaminjoun retreat from the country which they had 40 
yroudly invaded. The explanation of the circumstances which 
at last compelled him, surely agains the promptingy of his 
own courazeuus heart, to neyotiate with the Afichan chiets 
for = eafi—conduct, is on recon “* We received," he wrote, 
in a report to Government drawn up at a subscquent perind, 
a tender from Mahomed Ooxmun Khan, offering tu ewort 
the army to Peshawur for the sum of five lakh» of mipees, an 
had been offered him (he sail) by Sir W. Macnajtiten, At 
the same time, letters from Captains Macyregur and Mackewon 
were received, urging Sir William to hokd out, and informing 
us of the reinfurcuments which wore on their way from Indis, 
‘The information from the city showed that fetus were ranning 
igh there, and that Shah Soujah appeared tu be getting up 

party for himelf. When I informed General 
Elphineone of these facta, he summoned a council uf war, 
cqnaisting of Brigadier Shelton, Brigadier Anquetil, Licut.- 
Colone] Chambers, Captain Bellew, and Captain Grant. At 
tho Major-General’s Foquest I laid th xbo. e-montiuned farts, 
and the enemy"s tenderr, before these officers, and alo my 
own opinion that we should not treat with the onemy, be- 
caue—fratly, 1 hal every ream to belie that the enomy 
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were deceiving us; secondly, I considered it our duty to hold 
aloof from all measures which would tie the hands of Govern- 
ment us to its future acta; and thirdly, that we had no right 


nineteen lakhs) to purchase our own safety—or to order other 
commanding officers 1o give up the trusts confided to them— 
for it was especially laid down by writers on international 
law, that » General had no authority to make any treaty, 
tunleas he ware able to enforce the conditiona, and that he 
could not treat for the future, but only for the present. The 
council of war, however, unenimously decided that remaining 
at Caubul and forcing a retreat were alike impracticable, and 
that nothing remained for us but endeavouring to release the 
army, by agreoing to the tenders offered by the enemy ; and 
that any sam, in addition to what had already been promised 
by Bir William Macnaghten, if it tended to secure the safety 
of the army, would he well expended, and that our right to 
negotiate on these terms was proved by Sir William Mac- 
naghten having agreed to them before his assassination. 
Unier these circumstances, as the Major-General coincided 
with the officors of the council, and refused to attempt oocu- 
pying the Balla Hissar, and a» his second im command, who 
hha heen there, declared it impracticable, I considered it my 
duty, notwithstanding my repugnance to, and disapproval of 
the measure, to yield, and attempt to carry on a negotiation. 
For tho roasons of the military authorities I must refer you 
to themuelves.”" 

In a lotter of a more private character, addressed to Cap- 
tain Macgreyor, our Political Agent at Jellalabad, Pottinger 
thus stated the necessities which had driven him to work out 
the capitulation, however distasteful to his individual man- 
hood. “There are many puints,” he wrote, “that my cha- 
racter requires mo to explain, particularly that we continued 
our negotiations with the encmy in direct opposition to my 
advice, and that we were prevented from going into the Balla 
Hissar by, the obstinacy of Brigadicr Shelton, Shelton, who declared 
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(who was always afraid to commit himself in military matters), 
and of mine afterwards: and a rotrest on Jellalabad wan the 
only thing they would hear of; aud, notwithstanding thet I 
pointed out the very doubtful character of any ongagemont 
we might make with tho heads of tho insurgonts, and tho 
probability they could not make it good, and begged that 
they woukl spare us the dishonour and guard the loss which 
any negotiation must entail. In a council of war hkl at the 
General's house—Shelton, Anquetil, Chambers, Grant, and 
Bellew prewent—every one voted tu the contrary 3 x0 seaing 1 
could do nothing, T consented, Ar the time we had bat two 
courses open tu us, which, in my opinion, promised a chance 
of saving our honour and part of the army. Ono was to 
occupy the Balla Himar, and bokd it til spring. By this we 
should have had the beat chance of aucceas, Tho other wan 
to have abandoned our camp and hagyage and encumbraniws, 
and forved our way down. Thi- was perilous but practicable, 
However. I coukl not persuade them to sacritice baggage 
and that was eventually one of the chief causes of our dis- 
asters, Yuu may conceive anxiety to have this properly 
made known te Government. 

But when there was no Jonger any hope of that honourable 
resintance which Pottinger so persistently counselled, when 
the nobler and the manlier courne was impossible to him in 
the face of thie creat auilitary defection, Ehired Mo 
conceived it to he, a» doubtles it war, his duty to do h 
to extricate his countrymen front the peril ans irunedd 
them. He had no special power or auth which the 
military chief wouk! have acknowled get, hal emleavounst 
to overrule their decision, He did not, by the demth of the 
Envoy and Minister, succeed to the plenipotentiary chair. 
He was simply an “ A~istant-Political,” of no sory mg 
standing in the department : he war only a Licutenant of 
Artillery ; all bis weight in those wretched councils was dew 
rived, therefore, from his brave dewds; and those were times 
when, thoagh there were sume nubile hearts among our peuple 
at Caubul, « great deprowion hut come upon the Many, and 
simple manliness was not potentis! for the preservation of the 
honour of the nation. Hf, then, those were times when the 
young Artilleryman thought that an appeal might be made to 
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thn Aemy. against the dentes of the ny Maree, he some. 
felt that it was better to suppress the hervic aspiration. There 

war nothing, indeed, left for him but to endeavour to save his 
country from worse disasters than had alrdady befallen it. Bo 
ho bowed to the decision of the military chiefa, 

“ As coon as this was decided upon,” ho wrote afterwards, 
 T commenced negotiating. The enemy's firet demand (on 
complying with which they promised to agree to the terms we 
offored on the 25th) was, that we shoukl settle with the 
Hindoos thoy brought forward regarding the payment of the 
money the Envoy had promised, ie. which the Council of 
Wear had decided ahould be paid. * * * F would willingly 
have avoided the payment of such; but the enemy, by stop- 
ping our supplies, obliged me to suffer the imposition, as the 
military authorities wore urgont to prevent a renewal of 
hostilitios, cost what it might. These sums were promised in 
the namo of Sir William Macnaghten, by hin agent (the Naib 
Amcer), to the ditferent chiefs, to hring about a treaty and 
support it when formeL Major-General Elphinstone recol- 
lected the Envoy having informed him of hix having autho~ 
rival the ogont to make the promises, s< also did Captain 
Skinner.” 

So the name of * Eldred Pottinger, Major,’”"* wa» attached 
to the Treaty ; and on the 6th of January, 1842, the Britich 
army was under arms to march out of Caubul. But tho 
escort, which the Afichan chiefs had promised for the pro- 
tection of the conquered, had not been sent. © The 
authorities, however,” wrote Pottinger, in the report above 
quoted, refused to wait; and notwithstanding my advice 
tu the contrary, marched out of our entrenchmnente.” There 
was nothing but death before them; for the xnow had fallen 
heavily, and the wretched Hindostance soldiers coukl not 
bear up against the rigours of the Northern winter. Pottinger 
clearly foresaw this, and endeavoured to impross upon the 
military authorities the importance of so clothing the Sepoys 
us to resist the severities of the winter, and enable them to 
owapo tho detructive bitings of the froet. ‘Major Pot- 
tinger” (it is marrated by Sir Henry Lawrence) “told us 


© He had been promoted to a brevet majurliy, aed created a Companion of 
the Rath, for bis services at Herat. x 
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that when the retreat was decided on, end no attention was 
paid to his, Lawrence’s, and Conolly’s advice, to concentrate 
in the Balla Hissar, he urged the officers to have all the 
old horse-clothing, &0.,, eut into strips and rolled round the 
soldices’ fost and ankles aftcr the Afghan fashion, as = better 
protection snow than the mere bard leather of shoes. 
‘This he repeatedly urged, but in vain, and within a few houra 
the frost did its work. Major Pottinger said that there was 
not an Afghan around thom who had not his legs ewathod 
im rage as svn an tho snow began to fall.” 

Then came that memorable retreat through the dreadful 
snow, of which history has but few parallel. The Afghans, 
whom there wax no one to hold in restraint, swarmed down 
upon our unhappy people, and massacred them, bonambed and 
helpless as they were, almunt without resistance, At last, the 
Barukzye chief, Akhar Khan, who had slain Sir William 
Macnaghten, appeared upon the scene, and promised to escort 
the remmant of the Army safely to the British frontior, if 
three hoxtages were given up to him as a guarantee for the 
evacuation of our outposts in other parta of the country, 
Brigadier Shelton and Captain Lawrence were vamed; bnt- 
Shelton refused to go ; so Puttinger offered te take his placa, 
ant the offer way acnepted, Gouure Lawrence aml Colin 
Mackenzio were his companions, 

From that time, in the carly part of January, to the Sep- 
tember of the «ame year (1842), Eldrol Pottinger remained a 
Prisoner in the hands of Akbar Khan. All the circumstances 
Of this memorable captivity are well known, for therv aro fow 
who have not read the intensting journals of Vincent Eyro 
and Florentia Sale. It ix sufficiunt to write briefly of this 
period of suffering. From the middh-of January to tho middle 
of Apeil the prisuners were confined in the fort of Badvoabad. 
There Pottinger drew up for Government an claborate repurt 
of the circumstances, so far ax he was himw!f connected with 
them, of the rising in the Kuhistan and of the subsequent 
Caubal capiteiation, from which decumont 1 have quoted 
freely in the course of this narrative. From Budecshed they 
were remeved to a fort on tho Loghur river, 8 fow miles from. 
Caubal, where they enjoyed comparative cumfort and freedom. 
Although « prisoner, and ss such incapable, in a strict sense, 
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of official action, he was still recognised both by captive and 
captor as the responsible political authority, and was in fre- 
quent communication both with Akbar Khan and with Gene- 
ral Pollock reepocting the terms of a mutual surrender of 
prisoners. It wae natural and right that, m such circum- 
stances, Pollock, who was advancing with his Army of Betri- 

bution upon Caubul, should have been suspicious of overtures 
made by the enemy through a prisoner who was completely 
at his mercy, And it is curious to observe in the correspond- 
neo betwoen the old and the young soldier, how two brave 
and honourable mon, regarding from different stand-points 
this matter of negotiation, looked with very different eyes 
upon the namo manifestations. Pollock coukd not but regard 
the murderer of the British Envoy as a blood-stained criminal 
with whom it was sore distress, and indeed almost humilia- 
tion, to treat upon anything like equal terms, But Pottinger, 
who had lived tvo long in intimate relations with the Afghans 
to feel very sensitive on this »core, told the General that his 
communications to the Sirdar were considered most offensive, 
ant deprecated the tone of Pullock’s letters. It was, un- 
duubtedly, « dificult conjuncture, for many believed that if 
Akbar Khan were driven to despair, he would in revonge 
maxtaero the prisuner, But General Pollock jadyed, and 
judged rightly, that the bolder and more defiant tho attitude 
which we assumed, the greater would be the safety of the 
prisoners; for in Afghanintan every man's hand was 

his neighbour, and it was certain that there would be found 
those who~e interest it wuukl be, for their own sake, to side 
with the Engtish who were advancing upon the capital, 

Ut was at this period, in the summer of 1842, when Pot- 
tingur, Troup, and Colin Mackenzie were separated from the 
other prisoners, and in the immediate custody of Akbar Khan, 
that an incident ovcurred so characteristic of Puttinger’s in- 
doumitablo courage, that no record of his life would be 
complete without its recital, The bills which he had drawn 
upon India for the purpusc of eatricating the British Army 
from the toils that surrounded them, after the military leaders 
had determined to retreat, were repudiated by the Govern- 
ment. When intelligence of this reached tho leading Afghan 
Sirdars, they wore exceodingly wroth, and they determined 
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that Pottinger should be compelled to draw frosh bills upon 


very mainspring of the ingurrection ; and another of some 
note. Suddenly entering the cell in which tho three Eng- 
lishmen were confined, they tokl Pottinger that hix bills had 
been protested, and with fierce and involent menaces tokl him 
that he must immediately sign othe. At tint he tried to 

de them of the inutility of much an act, ax the new 
bills would meet with the came fate a» the old. They would 
not accept the plea, and renewed their threats: x0 he turned 8 
grim, stern face upon them, and aaid, + You yout off 
head if yon will, but I will never sign th 
took counsel with each other, and hustily leay 
went to AkLar Khan, who was in an apartment abe 
asked what was to be done. But that chief knew tov well 
the kind of man with whom he had to deal to attempt per 
sonal violence, which was certain to have no effeut in inducing, 
him t swerve from his resolution.* 















To the hold front whieh Eldred Pottinger asannd, when 
tidings came that General Pollock was advancing vi wy. 
upon Caubul, the captives owed it mainly, under [rn 
that they finally obtained their release, Fri the ne 
bout of Caubal the captives were carried off tu Bamewan, An 
briefly told by the historian of the war, there is nomething 
almost fudicrous in the confidence of this little band of Enylish- 
men. For wo are tuld that, at Bamocan, * they deposed the 
governor of tho place, and appointed a more friendly chief in 
hi» stend. They levied contributions on s party of Lobanee 
merchants who were passing that way, and 50 supplied) them- 
selves with funds, And, to crown all, Major Pottinger began 
to imsue proclamations, calling upon ull the neighbouring 
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chiefs to come in and make their salaam; he granted remis- 
sions of revenne; and all the decent clothes in the possession 
of the party were collected to bestow as kielats (dresses of 
hhonour).” And there was wisdom im this; for so true is the 
old adage, “ Possunt qui posse videntur.”* 

The account of those proceedings, which Pottinger has 
officially recorded, is of the mort inornate character; but ax 
such, so characteristic that I am induced to insert it, No 
man’s roputation ever owed less to his own utterances, Ho 
‘was quite incapable of a flourish : 


“10 MAJOR-GENERAL POLLOCK, C.B., COMMANDING IN 
AFGHANISTAN. 
“Caubul—Camp Racecourse, September 21, 1842. 

“$r,—I hayo tho honour to report my arrival in your 
camp, and beg to lay before you the following statement of 
the measures we bad recourse to at Bameean to effect our re- 
lease, On the 10th of this month, Syed Moortize Kashmeeres, 
‘an agent of Ali Reza Khan Kuzilbash, arrived in Bameean : 
he had received from Moonxhec Mohun Lal verbal assurances 
that all those who would engage in effecting our release should 
be lmudsomely rewarded, and that a pension should be paid 
to himself aml Salch Mahomed Khan, who commanded the 
Afghan regiment sent to excurt the prisoners to Toorkistan. 
Syed Moortiza brought urgent letters from the Kuzilbash 
chief. to their lansman, Salch Mahomed, and having gained 
over hi« brother, Muhomed Sadig Khan, paid him fifty out of 
« hamdred rupees which had been farnished by Moonshee 
n Lal, and carried him along with himself, They * 
vd at the dwelling of Mahomed Turym Beg, the chicf of 
the Bamecan Tajiks, and Syed Moortiza thence sent Mahomed 
Sadig to xspeuk with Salch Mahomed; the result was, an in- 
terview between Byed Moortiza and Saleh Mahomed, when 
the latter declared that he would only consent to treat with 
myzclf and the other English officers. 

“Salch Mahomed then had an interview with me, and 

© Hiv necvicos an chiet political officer testimonial, which he never lived to re- 
with the Caabat prleonees were highly salva, Bus ik was reqeaml by the 


captivity, ‘aad Uy sabcoribed ‘le decesas, that it might be kept as an 
ont bie, "ater thelr relesae, whe belriooat bs bie family. 
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afterwards Captains Lawrence, Johnson, and mysclf had a 
meeting with him and Syed Moortiza, in which wo agreed to 
give him a present of twenty thousand rupees, and to continue 
to him the command of his regiment on his prevent salary of 
one thousand rupees a month, granting him a full pardon for 
all past offences, ant that we shoukl sign a paper to this 
effect. Having +0 far discovered the sentiments of Saleh 
Mahomed Khan, we hrought him to Major-General Shelton, 
and laid before that officer and Colonet Palmer the plan: both 
the-e officers declined attixing their signature to any such 
paper, Jest they should implicate thempelvey with Muhomed 
Akbar Khan, whereupon we consulted with Major Griffiths 
ant the rest of the prisoners, and revolved to attempt the plan 
at all risks, and that if we found it were an attempt to over= 
reach us, we should try to seize the weapons of the guard, and 
hold ont in the forts till succour arrived. 

“As soon as this arrangement had been enmpleted, we sent. 
off Syed Mourtiza to Mir Mowhib (chief of the Fawlady 
Hazarchs), to invite his aid, and be came the next day, 
Ge. the 12th, wherenpon Naib Zoolfikur, the governor, sent a 
mivasage to say he was willing to join us, and I requested, a 
a mark of his friendship, he woukl send arms for our party, 
which. however, he did not. The Mir AkKhor Ahmed Khaw 
aly received a letter orderine us to be marched into Toorkis~ 
tan, but Snleh Mahomed Khan refused to obey the order to 
start that day, as the men wanted pay. To reevived a letter 
from Naib Zooltikar, offering, service, and replied by request- 
ing arms to be sent. Ay he did not send any, nor show any 
friendly feeling, but way said te be consulting with Mimed 
Khan to attack us, I ase an order te Dyn Muhomed Khun, 
the former governor of Bamevan (on the part of Khan Shireen 
Khan), te asame the government, employed men to ff 
the Mir Akhor by telling him (as if from friendship) we lind 
rewlved to seizo him, and promised the throv 
gratuity of four months’ pay. These steps, joined tu the 
arrival of Mir Kelb Ali of Desewt to join un, had the desired 
effect ; the governor sent his brother to profler ecrvice, and 
the Mir Akhowr fied, carrying off the Ghilzie firelock. 
with him, On the 15th, news of the van of the British 
troops having advanced wa» reecived, and the Naib Zoolfikar 
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came in, and personally visited us, on my saying I would go 
and see him if he did not come to me. I eould not peranade 
him to give us arms, but as it appeared imprudent to turn 
him into an enemy, I directed Dyn Mabomed Khan to hold 
the order I had given him in abeyance till the conduct of 
Naib Zoolfikar might be further developed. On the 15th, I 
received s note from Mirza Shahjy, informing me of the de- 
feat of the Afghan troops at Jugdulnk, and our advance from 
Ghuzni, also that the Kuzilbash tribes had risen in Caubul, 
which determined us to march the next day. 

“On the 16th we marched to Topchi Bala, and encamped 
with the castles in our front, so that we could occupy them if 
need be. On the morning of the 17th I received a letter 
from Sir Richmond Shakexpear, informing me that he bad 
reached Sir-i-Cheshmeh with six hundred and ten Kuzilbash 
horse, to our aid. We immediately crossed the Kaloo Pass, 
and marched to the castle of Mir Morad Beg, near the foot of 
the Hajykek Pass, where we were joined by Sir Richmond 
Shakespear with the Kuzilbach horemen, who had marched 
ninety miles from Caubul over that mountainous country in 
two marches The 18th, being supplied with seventy-seven 
horses by the Kuzilba~h, and twelve by the Hazarehs, we 
managed to march to Gurdendewal; at thot place we learned 
that a body of horse and foot from the Shekhali and Ghore- 
bund districts had marched on Kaloo to intercept us. On 
the 19th, with the same assistance as before, we marched to 
Thikaneh, where we heard that the pass of Sufeyd Khak was 
occupied by the Afghans, intending to check us. Sir BR. 





Shakespear immediately wrote to request that the British * 


officer—who, report also tald us, was advancing in that 
direction—would occupy the pass, and to say we would, if 
opposed, hold out in some of the castles about till relieved. 
On the morning of the 20th we marched, and found the 
cavalry of Sir H. Sale’s detachment at Kote Aahroo, and 
his infantry holding the heights, and had tho pleasare of 
joining hie camp at Urghendeh, whence I proceeded with 
Biajor-General Nott’s camp, aud, remaining there during 
the night, joined yours this morning. I have given the 
Hazareh chiefs, who joined us at first, remissions on their 
revenue, and on our march back I paid for the necessary 
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supplics to the party, by orders on tho revenues, to tho 
amount of tho supplics farnished.* 

“Tn concluding this, I venture to request your supporting 
the steps I hare taken, and recommending them to Govern- 
qment, and trust that my assuming the powers of a political 
agent under the circumstances of tho cas may be pardoned, 
fur I believe in no other way would the roleaxo of oar captives 
have boon achieved, though I could with ease have effected my 
own escape. With regard to the pension of a thousand 
rupees, the prisoners have agreed to pay tho umount if Go~ 
vernment consider it too large, but considering that the man. 
was then in roveipt of that eum monthly, aud that he may be 
obliged to flee the country if the Barukzyes rezniu power, T 
trust you will uot consider it tvo large a sum te recummend 
the payment of, 














~Lhave, &e., 
“ Exprey Porrisurn (Major).” 


But when General Pollock's army inarchel back tri- 
amphantly to the Britivh Provinces, it was a matter of 
official necessity that the conduct of Major Pottinger, who 
had signed a treaty for the evacuation of At tan, ane 
Td drawn billy to a large anount on the British Gover 
inet in payment to the enemy, should be submitted to i 
vestigation. A Court ot Inquiry 
Mr. Georgy Clerk} presid 
Ler were Sir Hurry Smith 
























in the defence of Jellalabad 
Bengal officer, who hut also 
isan, The inquiry commenced on Xt 
January, 43, Estracts fren several official doe 
including the Budecalat Report, w: 
oral evidence taken way that of Pol 
tions were put to him regarding events previ 
the death of Sir William Maenaghten, to which he ree 
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pliod that his opiniom, differed so much from those of 
the Envoy that there was very little confidential inter- 
course between them. He said that when be assumed 
charge of the Mission,® he was ignorant of very much that 
had taken place before the death of the Envoy ; and when he 
‘was ashod what course he pursued when he became aware of 
existing cireumstances, he replied : “I waited upon General 
Elphinstono to ascertain his views, and applied for an officer 
to assist mo in taking charge of tho late Envoy’s office. At 
that intersiow with the General (<cvcral officers of rank being 
present), it was decided that if nothing were heard regarding 
the Envoy by a certain time, we should abandon our position 
at Caubul and march upon Jellalabad. I recommended that, 
wt any rate, a decided coure should be adopted: that we 
should ether take poswsion of the Balla Hissar, or retire nt 
once upon J¢lalabad, waiting for no further communication 
with the enemy, In the afternoon I was again in consulta- 
tion with the Gencral, the offices attached to tho Staff being 
yrownt. A litter was received at that time from the enemy, 
fontamaag overtures whoch the General sad were the same 
ts the to which the Evvoy had served, with the exception 
of four wldtional daux-. To take this letter into considera- 
tion, the General ent ter General Shelton, Brigadier An- 
quent, and Coloncl Chambers. To may adil that this letter 
Was accompanied by a note trom Captain Law renee, acquaint 
my us fur the tirst time wath the death ot the Envoy. I 
should ale zon that Sir Wilham Macnaghten, some time 
presionsly te das death, hut toll me that has letters from 
Covernn we of such a natute us te induce him ta he- 
Tuve that althongh yemg into the Balla Hisar wa» probably 
our best cours, stl, tt we remamed there throaghout the 
winter, we would in spring have cu ntually to force our way 
down to dollalabad; that he thought Government would be 
glad of what had occurred, ay forming a pretext to shake off 
ats conneXion with the country. Remembering this ob-erva- 
tion of the Envoy's, I did net oppose taking into convidera- 
tron the enemys letter, hut ay it contamed terms to which we 
could not agree, a proposal was made te the enemy to discuss 
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the matter the next day, and it was further notified to them 
that it would be necessary to omit or altor the objectionable 
clauses, which wero—calling upon us to give up our treasure, 
the Indiee, our cannon, and the arms in store. The next 
morning I received a letter directed to the Envoy from Cap- 
tain Macgregor, at Jollalnbad, and Captain Mackeson, at 
Peshawur, to the effect that reinforcements were on their 
way from India, which, setting my mind at rest as to tho 
chance of being abandoned, decided mo to recommend the 
course described in my officinl despatch, dated tho Int of 
February, to tho addres of the Secretary to the Govern- 
ment.” 

When questions were put to him regarding tho bills, he 
replied : + In the Council of War it was devided that nineteen 
Takbs should be paid to the Afjchan chief on the under- 
standing that they were to give their aid in making the 
treaty, and in escorting the troupn safely to Peshawar, 
Fourteen Jakhy of this sum of mones had been previously 
yromived to the above chief by Sir William Macnaghten's 
agent, in his name, for the same purpose; and five more 
lakhs were added by the Council of War, for the purpwe 
of purchasing Mahotaet Othman Khan’s ewort to Peshawar, 
L objected to the whole of thi, vntiay, but being overrated by: 
the cuusentient voices of the rest of the Council, 1 nubne- 
quently. as the agent of the Council of War, drew the bills in 
the usual official form on the Indian Government. In the 
instance, the Lillk were made payable to Ue Afghan chiets. 
perfectly understanding that they were only payuble on the 
safe arrival of the Army at T-hawur, but the Hindeos ne 
funed to negotinte the bills in this form: th were con- 
sequently returned, and I was th 
ty draw them out in favour of the I 
agents of the Hindostanees being warned, at the time of re 
criving the bills, of the circumstances under which they were 
drawn, It in also neomsury ‘to tucked that, shortly afterwards, 




































the Government agent at that place, Lieutenant 
exprealy warned tho Hindvos that 1) i 
the bills were granted having been infringed, payment wauld 
certainly be refused by Government. Licutensnt Conully’s 
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report upon this head to Government is, I believe, before the 
Court; and he informed me personally that he had s0 re- 
ported, and that he warned tha people.”” 

The Court assembled again on the 2nd of January, when 
General Shelton, who had been second in command at Oxabul, 
and Captsin George Lawrence,* Sir William Macnaghten’s 
secretary, were oxamined. General Shelton, when asked if 
Pottinger coincided in the opinion of the Council of War, that 
the Army should retire on Jellalabad, said: ‘‘To the best of 
my recollection Major Pottinger did not coincide.” The 
evidence of Captain Lawrence related principally to the 
circumetances in which the bills upon Government were 
drawn. The Court then decided that mo further evidence 
was necessary. Tho mombers then, beginning, according to 
rule, with tho junior member of the Court, expressed their 
opinions—and these opinions varied—as to the official com- 
peteney of Major Pottinger tu draw such billa—not with 
Tespect to his conduct in drawing them. The final decision of 
the Court was what every one filt in hin inmost heart that it 
must be. It only shed fresh lustre on Eldred Pottinger's 
reputation. “ Tho Court,” it stundson record, “ cannot con- 
clade its proceedings without expressing a strong conviction 
that throughont the whole period of the painfal position in 
which Major Pottinger wan so unexpectedly placed, his con- 
duct wax marked by a degree of energy and maniy firmness 
that stamps his character as one worthy of high admiration.” 


Then Ekired Pottinger went down to Calcutta; 
a brief resi 
Europe. Da 


id after 
there, determine] on a visit to hin family in 
ws his residence at the Presidency, as I well 
remember, the attempts to lionie him were very unstceeestul. 
Every beady was strigk by the estreme modesty of bia de- 
He wan shy aid neerved. and unwilling to speak 
L The im nt Which he made wpe 
generally was not favourable. He did not real 
his person, his conversation, or his manner, thei 
youthful hero, and, therefore, thoughtles people were dis- 
appointed. But to the more thoughtful few he appeared to 
© Kew General tir George Lawrence, EL 
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be precisely the kind of man from whom such good decds aa 
had made him famous were to have been expected. Heroism 
takes many shapes. In Eldred Pottinger it tovk the shape 
of a sturdy and indomitable persevcrance—a courage, greut 
in resistance to apparontly overwhelming odds; but there 
was nothing impetuous, nothing showy about it. And in all 
theso respects the personal arpect and demeanour of the man 
ted his inward qualities. 

‘What he might have donc. had it pleased God to give him 
length of life, can only be conjectured ; but even then he was 
nearly approaching the close of hia carthly carcer. His uncle, 
Sir Henry Pottinger, wax then at the head of the Bri 
Mission in China, Moved by yet of affection and 
tude, Eldred resolved to pay hia distinguished relative a vinit 5 
and during this visit. in a disastrous hour, he caught the 
Hong-Kong fever, and on the 1ith of November, 1843, a 
carver of the brightest promise was cut short hy untimely 
death. Tt hax been xaid that hin life was embittered and bix 
health imynired by the neglect—if it wero only neghet— 
with which he had been treated on his return tu India by 
Lord Ellenborough, who-e prejudices against the Afchan 
Political were strong and deep, I know not haw this was. 
Tt little matters now. The verdict of no ruler of a day ean 
avail anything against the nutional judgment. ‘The romance 
of Indian History has fiw more interesting chapters than the 
sory of Eldred Pottingyr—the Defender of Herat. 

















MAJOR DARCY TODD. 


[BORN 1808,—DIED 1845} 


Exsiorr D'Arcy Topp was born on the 28th of January, 


1808, in Bury-street, St. James’s. He was the third and Eeratage od 


youngest son of Mr. Fryer Todd, a Yorkshire gentleman, of 
good famnily and fortune, who, seeking to increase his store by 
speculation, had the iil fortune to reduce it. The undertakings 


in which he embarked were wholly 


and when 


unsuccesstul, 
little D'Arcy waa three years old, has home was broken up and 
swept, away by the tide of mistortune, and it devolved on 
others to provide for the education of Mr. Todd’s children. It 
happened, fortunately, that there were those who were both 
willing and able to undertahe the charge. Mr. Todd had 
married Mary Evan-—known in our literary history as the 
“ Mary ” of Samucl Taylor Coleridge ;* and her brother, Mr. 
‘Wulliam Evans, held an important office in the home vervice 


© Coleruige was acquainted with and 
attached to her from a vers early period 


pital Sears afterwards, 
‘Nimited bhiea, wath ber childno at High 
wate, wbere Foften ms self aaw bum when 
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of the East India Company.® He was very much attached to 
little D'Arcy ; and when he took upon himself’ the charge of 
the boy’s education, he did so with the assured belief that the 
seed would fall upon good soil, and that there were in him the 
making of both a good and « great man. Almost from his 
eradle, D’ Arcy had evinced, in his childish actions, the kindling 
of that martial enthusiasm which aftorwards eo unmistakably 
developed itself. It is rememberod that, when only two or 
three years old, he woukl march about the house drumming, 
and would convert all the chairs in the nursery into soldiers, 
or cannon, or other insignia of war. In duo tine, however, 
he was sont by his uncle to school—firit, to a preparatory 
teminary, kept by Miss Dawea, at Turnham Green, and after 
wards to an academy at Ware, in Hertfordshire, where, al- 
though he developed no great amount of precocious genius, he 
made good progress, and took a respectable place in the school. 
He was always, indeed, fond of reading, and the books in 
which he most delighted were books of adventare, illustrative 
of solf-help and self-reliance, or thoso which were largely 
tinged with the glowing imagery of the East. “I have beon 
reading Robinson Crusoe and the Tales of the Genii,” he wrote 
to his brother Frederick, when ho was ton years ok “They 
have amused me very much. T hope that you love reading as 
Ido, and also that you remembor what you read.” 
From the year 1816 to 1822, D'Arey Todd reaided with his 
uncle in London, and attended a school in Potani-stroct. In 
the latter year, Mr. Evans, who had good interest with the 
Court of Directors, obtained an Addiscombe cadetship for his 
nephew, who joined the Company's Military Sominary when 
he bad just completed his fourteenth year. He was at that 
time a very little fellow, and he was commonty called “little 
Todd.” Bat, young as he was, he passed through Addiscombe 
with credit to himself, and obtained = comminsion in the 
Artillery. He, was mencly exsecened ‘fe the, pecdescrs: and 
masters of the college, and beloved by hin follow-studenta. 
Hie progreme sriice be weeds ed groaily. delighted Bis unis. 
“D'Arcy continucs to get on at Addiscombo,” wrote Mr. 
Evana, in March, 1823, “ beyond anything I could have ex- 


2 Be Bee em 2 Dene Wow portanre in the old eocamerctal days of 
louse Keeper,” am office of some im- the Company. 
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pected. He is now high in the second class—a very unusual 1029-24. 
Progress at his age. He is an excellent dranghteman, and well 
skilled in mathematics. I expect great things of him when be 
arrives in India,”” 

He passed his final examination in December, 1823. A fow First days in 
weeks afterwards he sailed for Indis, on board the Duchess of ™* 
Athol. In the fiery month of May, young D’Arcy Todd, then 
little more than sixteen years old, landed at Calcutta. It has 
‘been a happy circumstance in the lives of many young officers 
in the Bengal Artillery that their first glimpses of military life 
were canght at the great head-quarters station of Dum-Dum. 
‘There were then, and many years afterwards, stationed there 
an unbroken succession of Christian men, whose care it was 
to preserve from evil the inexperienced youngsters who joined 
the regiment." Young D’Arcy Todd fell into their good and 
Kindly hands; and we soon find him writing thus seriously to 
his brother: “T hope you think sometimes about desth, for it 
must come, and will seize you when you least expect it, if you 
are not prepared to meet that Saviour who died for you; for 
it will be too late on our death-bed to begin to repent. Do not 
call me a Methodist, my dear brother, for speaking thus to an 
elder brother, but I love you so much I cannot help speaking 
to you, as I have been apoken to whilst I have been here; for, 
when I arrived at Dum-Dum, I met an old friend of the namo 
of Cookson, whom I formerly knew at Addiscombe. He asked 
me to his home, where I met s clergyman of the name of 
Craufurd, who taught me that the paths of sin are unhappi- 
neve and misery, and that the paths of righteousness are 
happiness. . . . . May God bless and sanctify with his pre- 
aence our meeting, and, short as the time will necessarily be, 
Jot it remind us that short is the space between the present 
and that when we shall stand before the judgment-scat of 
Christ.” And again: “ You well know, my beloved brother, 
I would willingly, and with delight, purswe many a long and 
yweary journey in the hope of embracing you. My het file 
mo when I think of our approaching meeting, my brother, the 
= Boremont among theme wat the lato Christies pity sod rent Kadliness of 
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‘being nearest and dearest to mo on earth, ipopatts prize 
more my lips or could it camo 
qe pam that Dio'anal of Jonathan wan Kast with the woul of 
David, and Jonathan loved David as his own sont! This, 
dearest, expresses, I think, what we one towards the 
other. Oh, that the Lord may blces that love which exists 
hetween us, and perfect it in that blessed abode where partings 
shall be no more.” 

At Dum-Dam, D'Arcy Todd remained until tho rainy 
reason of 1825, when, all his beloved friends having proceded 
him to the Upper Country, he was glad indoed to sec his own 
name in orders for @ march northward. Ho was posted to a 
company of Foot Artillery at Cawnpore ; but he had notved 
with it only a little while, when it was ontered to Bhurtpore 
tu take part in the operations of that great siege which hax 
made its name famous in history. There, for tho first time, 
he stood face to face with the stern realities of actual warfaro, 
On the 1#th of January the great Jat fortross wax carried by 
the British troops. “I went round the ramparts directly 
after the storm,” wrote the young artilleryman to his brother, 
“and to me, who had scarcely over rcen a dead body hofore, 
the sight was most horrible.” The work dono, the battery to 
which he was attached war orderot back to Cawnpore; and 
there, for a time, young D'Arcy Todd found a home in the 
house of Major® and Mr, Whish, whoso socicty was an 
pleasant as it was profitable to him. 

In the course of this year (1826), Socond-Lieutenant Todd 
‘was posted to the Horse Artillery ; but on his promotion in 
November, 1827, to the rank of First-Lieutenant, be was 
attached to a battalion of Foot. These changes aro always 
rninous to the finances of « young officer, and D’Aroy Todd, 
who had been anxious to remit money to England fur the 
use of his sisters, was sorely disquieted by the heavy expendi~ 
ture which it was necessary to ineur for the purchase of 
uniforma and equipments. He dotermined, therefero, to 
make an appeal to the Commandor-in-Chief, in the hope 
of being re-posted to the mounted branch of the regiment. 
“Thus far will I go, and no farther,” he wrote to his brother. 
“If this attempt fails, I shall renew (I hope contontedly) my 

* Afterwards Sir Sameen Whish, K.C.B., the captor of Mocltan, 
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duties in the Foot, and leave the direction of my affairs to the 
hand of unerring wisdom, feeling assured that all things work 
togethor for good to those who fear the Lord.” And not very 
long afterwards he obtained what he sought, for he was ap- 
pointed to a troop of Horse Artillery stationed at Mutira. 
‘From what I have observed of the different services,” he 
wrote, “I now say that I would rather be in tho Horse 
Artillery than any service in the world.” He was very 
happy at this time, for he was domiciled with friends who 
were both pious and intellectual, and in their society time 
passed pleasantly away. ‘I have abundance to occupy both 
mind and body,” he wrote to a member of his family in 1828, 
“from six in the moming to eleven at night. I divide the 
day regularly, and endeevour each hour to have a fixed 
employment. Adam, my favourite Christian author, says, 
© Have a work to do daily, with a will to do it, and a prayer 
on it, and let that work be God’s.” I meet the Lewins every 
morning at half-past eight, when we read and pray together. 
Wo than breakfast after which wo »eparate to our several 
stadies until two P.x., whon wo read Russell's Modarn Ewrope 
till four pa. Then we dine; after which we separate till 
half-past six, when wo read Milner’s History of the Church of 
Christ—an admirable work. ‘We separate at nine—having 
read and prayed together. In the hospital and school of the 
troop we have also a wide field for exertion, to the glory 
of God.” 

In November, 1828, Lioutenant Todd went down to Oal- 
cutta to bo present at the marriage of one of his sisters; but 
though he moved with all possible dospatch, he was too late 
for the ceremony. He was cheered, however, by the thought 
of meeting « beloved brother, from whom he had for some 
time been separated, The claims of his profession, at that 
busy period of the year, rendered the intercourse between the 
brothers only too brief. In January, 1829, D’Arey Todd re- 
joinod the Horse Artillery at Kurnaul; but, shortly after his 
arrival, ill health compelled him to proceed to the Hills, In 
this illncas ho derived the sweetest comfort from the minis- 
trations of his friend, James Abbott, of the Artillery—one 
whose lifo has since been a career of romantic adventure, 
brightened by heroism of the true stamp. “My dearest of 
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He is the dearest friend of your brother. From the time we 
left Bhar—the foot of the Hills—he attended me on foot 
‘until we arrived here; and when he departed, my heart was 

ised.” No man ever made more or faster friends than 
D'Arcy Todd—a blessing for which he was profoundly 
thankful. In another letter, he wrote: “ Indoed, as to 
friends, I have been wouderfully blessed; for, when I look 
back upon the time spent in this country, it appears to me 
that every one I have met has bocome a kind friend, and 
when I Jook within to see such unworthiness, it is really 


ff 


From this illness, by God's blessing, he recovered perfectly ; 
and he returned with renewed zeal to his regimental dutien, 
1n his leiwure hours he cultivated poetry and painting ; but, 
after a while, he began tu think that he might more profitably 
devote himself to the study of the native languages, “ Having 
been nearly cight years in the country,” he wrote in 1831, 
* without boing on speaking terms with the natives, I huve at 
last determinod to conquer the languages” He had no very do- 
finite object in view ; but he addrwed himnclf most earnestly 
and asidueasly to the work, and made considerable progrom, 
expecially in hin study of Persian. And it was nut long before 
his industry was amply rewarded. The wenknoes of Persia, 
and the manifest designs of more puwerful (Europran) States, 
had suggested to the British Government the expodiency of 
doing something to arrest what seemed to be the approaching 
duwnfal of her independence. So, in 1432-33, large supplios 
of arms and acovutrements were forwarded to the Shah for 
the use of his army; and, in the latter yor, it wan deter- 
mined to sem! out « party of officors and nun-commimioned 
officers to drill and discipline the Persian army. Among the 
officers selected for this duty was Lieutenant D'Arcy Todd, 
whose expecial duty was said to be the instruction of the 
Perian gunners in the ose and manayrment of artillery, after 
the Eurvpoan fashion. 

The appuintment was gratifying to him in the extreme 
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“7 look upon it,” he wrote in April, 1838, “‘as a grand open- 
ing for the development of whatever may be within me. Is it 
not etrange that I should have been studying Persian for the 
last twelve months, without any definite object in view? If I 
receive five or six hundred rupees a month, I shall think the 
situation well worth the trouble of travelling so fur for it ; but 
it is not the onsh I think most about, it is a gran] opening 
from the apathetic and dull routins of Indian life. There will 
probably be a good deal of fighting, snd abundance of oppor- 
tonity of displaying tho stuff a man is made of Ob! that 
rod wore to be my companion, Wonderful are the ways of 
Providence. In the morning we rise, and before evening our 
prospects, our hopes, our fears, recaive new impulses and new 
features. What » scone is opening before me!” 

A little while afterwards he wrote from Calcutta, saying: 
“The excitemont cansed by the first communication regarding 
my appointment to Persia is fast wearing away, and I am 
now ablo to view all matters connected therewith in a quiet, 
wher light; the glare of romance, the lightning fash of 
novelty, the bright gleams of warm anticipation, have all 

passed away, or rather have been softene| down and mellowed 
ty tho pencillings of truth; the pictaro still remains in all its 
Wremlth and colouring. Lont William Bentinck is indifferent 
tw the concerns of Persia, and takes but little interest in any- 
thing cumnovtod with that country. Time will show whether 
this be wiue policy or not, Lioutonant Burnes, the traveller, 
a vory intelligent ant pleasant man, is living with Trevelyan,® 
at whar huww I am now staying. He has latoly travelled 


through Tenia, and kindly gives me every information in his 
power,” 





During five years 1° ‘Arcy ‘Todd dwelt in Persia, instrocting 





instructing himvelf’ in the politios of the country and the ad- 

jucent territurica, Tho letters which he wrote to his brother, 

during this poriod, give an animated picture of his life in 

Leria, “The first news that groeted us on our arrival at 

Bushire,” he wrote in Dooember, 1833, “ was the intelligence 
© Now Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.CB. 


the Porsian artillerymen in the details of his profession, and we, 
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of Abbas Mirza’s death. No official report bas as yet ben 
received here announcing this event, but it is everywhere be- 
lieved, and is, I have no doubt, true—too true for us, There 
are three courses before us: we shall either retrace our steps 
to India (which people seem to think the most probable), or 
march to Tabreez vid Shiraz and Ispahan, or re-embark for 
Bussora, and thence proceed by the way of Baghdad. . . . 
‘The country is in a dreadful state of disorder and insecurity, 
and we have. I think, but little prospect of prosecuting our 
journey through Persia without lms of property, if not of 
life. . . . Bushire is the most mincrable-looking place that 
can possibly be conceived. From the harbour tho view is 
almost pretty, but when you land, the marks of desolation, 
misery, and mierule, are visible on every spot. Plague and 
famine havo depopulated the town: out of twenty thousand 
inhabitants, which it contained twelve months ago, there aro 
not more than fifteen humlred remaining.” In February, 
1834, still writing from Bushire, he said: * At last we are ont 
the eve of departure, and we hope ta make our first march, of 
about s mile, this afternoon. . . . It is impossible te dowrihe 
the annoysnces of making a first march in Persia; it ia bad 
enough in India, but bere, where the servants are few and 
bad, and the people independent, obstacies are thrown in tho 
way at every step... . The expense of travelling are enor~ 
only been able to procure mules at double tho 
usual rate of hire. Every servant must be mounted, ane the 
expense of feeding animal, on the rval ix mur: than they aro 
worth. I have five horses, only two of which are for my own 
riding; the others are for servants, whu would not move an 
inch without being provided with « hone! No mun, woman, 
or chiki watks in Persia, I have only one hore of any value, 
bat he is % beautiful creature, Hderim by name, a Neidjoo 
Arab of the Kobilan tribe. I gave fur him three hundred 
dollars, equal to sbout six hundred and fifty rupees, I can 
depend upon him in the hour of noed, and I do not regret tho 
+ ++ Unless I receive compensation, I shall be 
ruined, snd there are but faint hopes of our receiving: any- 
thing beyond our fivo hundred, which wilt cover about half of 
our expenses in this country.” 
At the ond of March be arrived at Teheran, and on the 24th 
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of April he wrote : “ We left Bushire on the 14th of February, 
and arrived here on the 28th of last month: this is my first 
opportunity of sending = letter, or you shoult have heard 
from me before. Our journey was anything but a pleasant 
one; the mountains between Bushire and Shiraz wore covered 
with snow, and the asses wore difficult and dangerous ; how- 
ever, a few mules and horses were our only casualties. We 
were often fifteen hours on horseback, with no rest and little 
food; but the health and spirits of the detachment seemed to 
improve as we overcame our difficulties. ... Since our 
arrival at Teheran we have had tho honour of an audience 
with his Majesty the Shah-in-Shah, the centre of the Uni- 
verse, &c. &e.—he appeared to be greatly pleased with the 
show we made, and from his royal lips fell all manner of kind 
and gracious words.” A month afterwards he wrote: ‘ The 
old King has latcly had several severe attacks of illnos~, and 
it is more than probable that he will die suddenly. Great 
commotion in overy city and town of Persia will be the imme- 
dinte consequence. Last Sunday it was reported here that ho 
was no more. Tho price of everything rose in half an hour. 
Sumo shops were plundered, and many were closed. We are 
abliged to lay in a store for men and cattle, for if the King 
were to (lie, nothing would be procurable for days. In the 
tumalt, the English would not be molested—at least this is 
the improssion, but a» the populace, in their ignorance, fancy 
that we have innumerable chests of gold in our possession, I 
do not think it unlikely that they will attack the Envoy's 
palace, round or in which most of ua are residing; we sre 
therefore prepared for the worst. . . . I have found one in 
Persia with whom I can hold sweet converso on the things 
that belong to our everlasting peace. Dr. Riach has lately 
arrived from England with despatches, and be ix to be attached 
to the Envoy in Persia, I find in him a delightful companion ; 
his heart ia deeply imbued with religion, and I trust that 
whilst we are togethor we may be the moans of strengthening 
and comforting each other. I felt very lonely before his arrival. 
There is scarcely one in the country with whom I have a 
thought or feeling in common. Suddenly and unexpectedly 
one has appeared.” In Augast he again wrote: “I consider 
tho Persian appointment as sheer humbug; the climate is the 
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only desirable thing in the country. The people, especially 
the people about Government, are a lying, deceitful, pro- 
crastinating, faithless race, with whom to bold any commu- 
nication can only be a source of disgust and disappointment, 
I would never have left Cawnpore had I known what I now 
know of the prospects of an officer in Persia.” Ho had bogun 
to discover that he was officially in a strange and snomalous 
Position, He did not know what it was his duty to do, and 
the Persian authoritica seemed reluctant to define the func- 
tions and rexponsibilitics of the British officers, This por- 
plexed and annoyed Todd and his comrades; and was for 
some time & frequent souree of complaint.* 

But there was soon some stirring work to interest him. Tho 
King of Persia, Shah Futteh Ali, died, and then ensued, ac- 
cording to custom in those countries, all the troubles of wuc. 
cession, Todd's own account of the immediate effects of this 
event is of some historical interest. Writing on the 22nd of 
February, 1835, he said : “ On the 23rd of October old Futtch 
Ali Shah breathed his last in the palaco of Huftdaxt, at Ispahun ; 
the event was unexpected, fur, although the King had boon for 
ome years in an infirm state of health, hie contitution xoumod 
of late to rally in a wonderful manner, and it wax thought that 
the taper, althouyh flickering, would continue to xhod its faint 
and focble light for many a year. His favourite Queen, the 
Taj-ud-Dowlah (Crown of the State), was with him when he 
died; hho had given audienco in the morning te sume nobles 
who were proceeding to Shiraz with a foree, in order to oblige 





© The position of the English officers at Zenjen, and Mejor 
at the Persian head-quarters was always Kevin having be Placed ia po 
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to ratisfy the claims of the soldiery. This unusual act of 
justice and liberality was the last which Futteh Ali performed ; 
he retired to the ante-room and fell into a quiet slumber, from 
which he never awoke. He had for many years past contem- 
plated the approach of death, and hed fixed upon the spot 


Reza, not Fatimeh, the daughter of Mohammed), whose 
mausoleum at Koom, next to that of her brother at Meshed, 
is considered the most holy place in Persia, and is the resort 
of multitades of pious pilgrims, who enrich with their offerings 
tho sanctuary and its attendant priests. Futteh Ali had, at 
the time of his death, the most valuable of his jewels with 
him ; the great diamond, called from its splendour the ‘duxya- 
i-noor’ (sea of light), placed in a casket at the fout of his bed, 


King’s death spread over the city. The disturbances which 
followed, and the events which occurred at this period in 
Inpahan, have been variously related.” 

“ When,” continued Todd, with more immediate reference 
to himself and his comrades, “ the intelligence of Futteh Ali 
Shah's death reached Tabreez, the British detachment were 
encamped at the town of Khoi, eighty-eight miles north-west 
of Tabreez, employed in drilling four regiments of infantry and 
rome artillery. Wo had been engaged in this duty for about 
a month, and had, in the first instance, formed a camp on the 
frontier of Turkey, near the Turkish frontier town of Byazeed. 
Mahomed Mirza, Abbas Mirza’s cldest son, was immediately 
proclaimed at Tabrooz King of Persia, by the namo of 
Mahomed Shah, and our small force marched without loss of 
time to that place, Amongst a progeny of several hundred 
Princes, there were of course many competitors for the throne ; 
and it was said that three, the Governor of Fars, the Governor 
of Mazanderan, and the Governor of Teheran, had each pro- 
claimed himsclf king. We prepared fur an immodiste advance 
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‘upon the capital, notwithstanding the near approach of winter. 
Our Envoy had been authorised by Government to szsist 
Mahomed Bit ba ereey pombe and available means. The 
’s treasury was empty, but Sir John Campbell camo 

forward swith the requisite sum; warlike preparations went 
on with amazing rapidity; troops were assembled from all 
quarters ; Tad Be the cotse of o nies eck Cine dice the fae 
ligence of Futteh Ali’s death reached Tabreez, a respectable 
force (for this country) of six regiments and twenty-four guns 
was put in motion towards the capital In the mean time, we 
learnt with certainty that the Zil-i-Sultan, Princo Governor 
of Teheran, a man infamons for his vices and notorious for his 
weakness of mind, had doclared him-olf King, and had placod 
the crown upon his head. The late King’s treasury, said to 
be immense, and jewels, had fallen into his hands; and of’ tho 
former he distributed large sum> in military preparations to 
oppose the claims of his nephew. He did not, however, 
anticipate the activo measures which had been taken in the 
north, We approached within five or six marches of Teheran 
without meting with the slightest opposition : on the contrary, 
our numbers were augmented at every step. Mahomed Shah 
was everywhere acknowledged a» King, and the chances of 
opposition seemod to diminish as we approached the capital. 
The Sultan was not, however, wholly inactive. A 
of four or five thousand men, with seven guns and fifty awivels, 
was despatched against us, under the command of Imaum 
Verdes Mirza, one of tho Zil's balf-brothers. This foree ad- 
vanced boldly until it came within one march uf our camp, 
and then retreated bofore us, keeping at the name respectful 
distance. After trifling for a few days in this manner, whilst 
we were advancing at tho rate of fourteen or fifteen miles a 
day, Imaum Verdee Mirza dererted tho cauro of his brother, 
and came into our camp, hin safety having been guaranteed, 
by the Russian and English Envoys. His train of artillery, 
ammunition, swivels, &c., were given into our hands the neat 
day ; his cavalry swelled our number, and the ret of hi» fol- 
lowera dispersed! A second force, eevoinpanied by a much 
larger train of artillery, advanced from the city, but gave 
themselves up without firing a shot. So much for Persian 
bravery! In the mean time, the Zil-i-Sultan was seized and 
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confined to his palace by one of the nobles in Teheran, andthe t6s5 
gates of tho city were thrown open to receive Mahomed Shab. 
‘We did not, however, enter the palace for some days: ihe 
astrologers could not fix upon an suspicious hour for the royal 
entry, and we therefore pitched our camp near the garden 
palace of Negaristan, in which the King took up his temporary 
abode. Thus ended our first bloodless campaign! . 7 
former days this farce would have been succeeded by a tragedy 
heads would have been lopped off by the hundred, and eyes 
‘would have been plucked out by the bushel—vide Aga Ma- 
homet’s conduct fifty years ago: but the young King haa 
behaved on the present occasion admirably ; his late opponents 
have been dealt with in the moet lenient manner, and many 
of them have in consequence become his staunch friends and 
supporters,” 

But there was still the old sore of which the English officer Difficulties of 
had so frequently complained. The Government of the Shah *# Pelton. 
had assigned to him no well-defined position, and he did not 
clearly know the right character of his duties, or the full ex- 
tent of his responsibilities, In a letter to his friend, Mr. 
Trovelyan, dated May 25, 1835, D’Arcy Todd clearly set 
forth all the difficulties he oxperienced. “I am the only 
officer,” he wrote, “ left at head-quarters with the Colonel, 
but my situstion with the Artillery is exceedingly ill defined, 
anil the duty I perform is disagresable to myself, and of no 
benefit to the Government. In order to give you some idea 
of the difficulties which are to be overcome in getting the 
situation of a British officer defined by the Persian Govern- 
ment, I will extract a fow pages from my journal, written 
after an interview with the Kaim-Makam, by which you will 
tec how business is carried on in this part of the world. The 
extract will be a long one, but as it contains « sketch of the 
man by whom tho destinies of Persia are at present swayed, 
I cannot help believing that it will not be altogether uninte- 
resting to you: ‘The Kaim-Makam has been for some time 
past promising to placo me in a situation in which I might do 
something towards fulfilling the ends for which I came to this 
country. I have been detained at Teheran for the avowed. 
Purpose of being placed in command of the Artillery, but week 
aftor week, and month after month, has passed sway, and I am 
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morning with Colonel Pasmore and Dr. Riach to visit the 
Kaim-Makam, in order that something if possible, 


the best man of busines in tho country, when he gives his 
attention to the matter before him, there is perhapa no door in 
the world from which more disappointed suitors and <leferred 
suits are turned away than the door of tho Kaim-Makam. 
‘This minister is considered by the Persians ax a man of first- 
rate ability and of sound judgment: ho does not bear so high 
character amonget those Europeans who, from intercourse 
with him, have had opportunities of forming correct opinion 
of his merits; and it is said that in no publio act of his lifo 
has he displayed the qualities which are ascribed to him by his 
countrymen. In balancing the two account». it in allowed that 
‘Mirza Abul Kasim pomexon great natural ability, aided by an 
excelent memory, and that he ia extensively acquainted with 
the Fiterature of Persia; his cunning is that of the “/uther of all 
foxes,” and his long career as 2 minister in the old Court, and 
‘under the heir-spparent, has given him 2 readiness in the do- 
patch of business, when it pleasos him, which would render 
him, if it wore not neutralised by his laziness, one of the mont 
useful and efficient ministera that Persia could have. Hin 


* moral character is on a level with that of hie countrymen— 


the most degraded of all degraded people. Aftor sume delay, 
and after traversing sundry long, dark, winding passages, wo 
gained admittance fo the ministerial den. We found him 
sitting in « corner with one of the Princes, apparently settling 
some business. His appearance was that of a2 man who had 
been drunk or asleep for a woek, or stupified with oxcasive 
watching. As soon us tho thickness of his vision permitted 
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him to recognise us, and his scattered senses gave him an 
inkling of our business, he made excuses to the Prince, and 
retired with us to another corner of his sanctum, half giad to 
escape the settlement of one affair, half sorry to be obliged to 
Rive his attention to another. The exterior of the Kaim- 
Makam is not preposseesing. He is a man of middling 
stature, very corpulent, with ® countenance strongly indica- 
tive of his cunning small eyes, il-formed nose, and the lower 
part of his face expressive of sensuality, the whole physiognomy 
set off by a ragged, sosnty beard, and an ill-trimmed mous- 
tache. We had no sooner seated ourselves, and were expect- 
ing to enter upon business, than we were interrupted by a man 
who brought # large bundle of papers for the minister's 
seal; ona by one they were thrust into his hand, and he 
looked over—I will not say perused—each, somewhat in the 
manner of & person examining a piece of paper to see whether 
it was clean or not. The Kaim-Makam’s mode of looking 
over papers is peculiar, He takes the letter in one hand, 
keeping it open with hia forefinger and thumb, and places the 
middle of it, where he knows the mutiub to commence, close 
to his right eye, and then gradually draws it up until he 
comes to the end of it: this does not occupy more than « few 
seconds ; the paper ix then thrown down, and he snufiles out 
an opinion, or a decinion, or generally = cause for delaying the 
settlement of the affair. Ever and anon he was interrupted 
in this occupation by some message, or by some of his de- 
pendents whixpering important intelligence in his ear: the 
interruption seemed to be a relief to him, and whilst one of his 
friends was thus communicating confidentially to him, he 
took the opportunity to wash himeelf. A smail bottle, about 
the size of « vinegar-cruet, was brought filled with rose-water ; 
‘2 little of this was placed in the palm of hia hand, and thence 
conveyed to his face and beard; the operation was repeated. 
once or twice, and his morning ablutions were finished. In 
the mean time we were sitting, like Patience on a monument, 
watching for a favourable moment to thrust in a word or two 
on tho subject of our own affairs; but whenever there ap- 
peared to be a chance of succeeding, some letter or message 
was brought, and we were thrown back into our first position, 
In the midst of thin scene, a beautiful little child, about aix 
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years old, was introduced, bearing = note. ‘This was a son of 
Ali late Governor of Karbeon. The child 


wralked op to the Dates Maken wit ith all the gravity of a grey- 
beard, and. presented bis Hs nate, wae was to complain that he 
had Deon stopped st the ato of the city by the sentinel 

there, and to request that he might be permitted to 


f 
ue 


affection towarda him, kissing and slobbering him over like a 
bear licking its whelp. The K. M. wan not a little glad of 
having this excuse for negiccting busine-s for a few minutes. 
Soon after the entrance of the chikl, a messenger arrived from 
the King, desiring the minister's immediate attendance upon 
his Majoty. Perhaps this was a manceuvre on the part of the 
K. M. himself in order to get rid of the visitors and petitioners 
who had collected around him. The King’s commands were, 
of course, to be obeyed, and sfter nome time he got up, and, 
bowing to the grown-up Prince, who had sat all the while in 
his solitary corner. left the rvom, having appointed un a meot- 
ing in the Shubintan (a part of the palace) after he had waitod 
on the King. Thus ended the firet scone of our fruitless 
drama! When we thought we had given the Kaim-Makam 
time to sottle hi» business with the King, we repaired to the 
Shubistan in search of the old fox. There we found him seated 
at bis breakfast, and it was evident that he had not been near 
tho royal presence. He was surrounded, as usual, hy a lost of 
people, some of them the principal officers of the Court, others 
his attendants and syeophants, Before him were two or three 
bowls, containing stewed feet and other dainties on which he 
was gorging. For fall half an hour did the Prime Minister of 
Persia deacant on the merits of stewed feet, the courtiers pub- 
missively chiming in with their oracle, and praising the daintios 
before him. Once or twice he put questions to Dr. R. on the 
important subject of stewed feet, inquiring whether they were 
wholesome, sa be thrust them wholesale down his ungodly 
throat. He did not, however, gain much satisfactory informa- 
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tion on the point, and continued to lick, and pick, and chew, 

until he felt, like the bos-constrictor with the horns of an 
antelope sticking ont of his jawe, that he had eaten enough. 
‘We found that there was no room for business m a mind 
stuffed with thoughts and recollections of stewed foot. Several 
times en attempt was made—efter the breakfast was removed 
—+to bring our subject on the tapis, but it invariably failed. 
‘Tho two Topshee-Bashoes (oommandants of artillery) bad been 
sent for; one of them, Sohrab Khan, of the Irak Artillery, 
was prosont ; the other, Hajoe Iskundor Khan, of the Azerhijan 
Artillery, hed come, but bad sunk sway again when we 
entered tho room, “ That’s Todd Sahib, is it?” snivollod cut 
tho Kaim-Makam. “Todd Sahib, you must have chargo of 
the Artillory, and you mast drill them well. Sohrab Khan ! 
you mnst attend to what Todd Sahib says to you; mind, you 
must be very particular. Todd Sahib! you must-——” Here 
tho oration was broken off by the entrance of somebodr, or by 
sine othor subject presenting it-clf to the mind of the speaker ; 
perha;s some fond recollection of stewed foet came acrow him 
at the moment. However, Tord Sahib and his concerns were 
consigned to oblivion, We trifled away about an hour in this 
manner, Every now and then there was a grant about Todd 
Sahib, but it diod away with a cough, or into a blow of the 
nove, At the ond of an hour the K. M. appeared suddenly to 
remempbor that he had boen called for by the King, and he ac- 
cordingly rose to depart ; but before leaving the room he 
up to our party, and doclarod that everything should be settled. 
Todd Sahib waa brought forward, and was asked what ho 
wanted, I endoavonrod to oxplain what depree of authority 
would onablo me to carry on tho duties of the Artillery, and 
disclaimed any wish to interfore with the peculiar authority 
of the two Topsheo-Bashees in matters unconnected with drill 
and discipline, ** Well, then,” said the Kaim-Makam, 
“ Sohrab Khan, you aro to attond to what Todd Sahib anys 
to you; mind, you must be very particular.” I explained that, 
without a distinct and written order from the minister himecif 
dofining my situation, difficulties without number would pre- 
pont thomacives at every atop. “Tell me, then,” said the 
¥. M.— tall me exactly what things are to bo under you, 

and whut under the Topskoe-Basheos.”” The question was an 
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embarrweing one, for this is the very point which ix of all the 
most knotty. I said a few words, and the conversation then 
turned upon the nature and extent of Colonel P.’s authority 
over the Persians; this was also an imtricate pubject, and 
ended, after ten minutes’ talk, whero it hagan. At last it was 
arranged that Colonel Pasmore should draw up an order de- 
fining my sitwation, and that this chould be sulunitted fur the 
Kaim-Makam’s approval. This war the result of our day's 
labour. The minister walked off to the King, and we wero 
Jeft not one step advanved since the morning.” 

Shortly after the accession of Mahomed Shah to the throne 
of Persia, the Prime Minister wa» seized hy onder of the King, 
and put te death, One of the many ramonte assigned for thin 
summary proceeling was that the Minister had heen in cor- 
respondonce with Russian Agents respecting a scheme for the 
overthrow of the Shah's Government. Groundless ar not, 
his suspicions would not suffer his Majesty to feel seenre on bis 
throne, To strengthen bis ysition, he banished from Teheran 
to Averbijan all the sony and yrandsons ef Futteh Ali Shah, 
thus diminishing the number of probable intriguers. The out- 
break of cholera at the capital followed closely on thee events, 
and the Court with the army were removed to a village on the 
slope of the mountains which separate Irak from Mazanderan, 
Here the Persian Commandant of Artillery died of the pe 
lence which was raging. ** When th 














for the situation * shonld be faeces He will have to wait 
seme tine | rie finds such a peron, If a man like the 
fate Commaiubont is appointee, FP ebull give up all hoyee of 
mahing my~lt aml ine my 

the country On the general subject of the cholera, Todd 
bal written a few days Lefore: © The ra isu new disease 
in this country, and the dann which it creates, fran the fatal 
rapidity « effects, is seareely es than that which in felt 
on the upproach of the plague, The poapde fled wi 
weorl fran the intivted spat. Men with their wives and 
ehildeen and effests were sen watterel over the plsiv, 
hurrsing away, dike the family of the patriach's nephew, 
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from the doomed city. The King, with the officera of his 1935—s0 
Conrt, were amongst the first who fled, His example was 
followed by multitudes, and in the course of a few days the 
city was literally emptied of its inhabitanta’ Bat the disoase 
followed in their track, and in every village and encampment 
in the vicinity of Tehoran hundreds daily fell victims to its 
ravages, Tho King st first established his Court at a village 
about eight miles from tho city, delightfally situated on the 
slope of the mountaina which separate Irak from Mazanderan. 
Ho soon collectod round him a host of people, civil and mili- 
tary, and his crowded encampment threatened to become as 
infected a+ the place fram which he had fled. A number of 
fatal cases appeared in the circle of his immediate attendants, 
and he became alarmed for his own safety. I joined him with 
the Artillery on the 3rd of the present month; the next day 
ho directed tho troops to separate, and a few days afterwards 
went himself with only a fow attendants to a «mall village, at 
~ome distance higher up in the m vuntains, where he has re- 
mained ever since. I wlected what I deemed a healthy spot 
for the Artillery encamyment, and I thank God that for the 
last two-aud-twenty day» we have not had a single case of 
cholera.” 

But hetter prospects were now opening out befure him. Diplomatic 
Mr. Henry Ellis was appointed, for the third time, British ™*"™™* 
Ambasador nt the Court at Teheran, He ~oon perceived 
that D'Arcy Todd bod capacities which required = wider 
sphoro for their tult development than the military routine 
work on which he was engazed; and he determined, there- 
fore, to employ him in the diplomatic service, as som a» 

a fitting opportunity should arme. On the 5th of January, 

1836, Tadd wrote te brother, saying : “Since the das of 
Mr. Eltie’s arrival he has hept our pens and brains con-tautly 
at work. 1 have written some quires of foolcap daring the 
last three mouths, in the shape of memoranda, memoir, 
plans, and public letters on the subject of the employ ment of 
the British detachment, and the improvement of the Persian 
army. By pen has done me gocdl service, as you will leam 
hy the sequel, My tongue ako hay not been wanting. I 
shall now throw off all affectation of modesty, for Fam 
writtng to okl Fred, and givo you an idea of my standing in 
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the opinion of Mr. Ellis. I had from time to time received 
hints of the satisfaction which the Ambassador invariably ex- 
pressed with my communications on the subject of Persia, 
both written and verbal. You will understand this whon I 
tell you that the Acting Secrotary of Legation, Dr. Riach, is 
my very particular friend, A few daya ago, his Eacellency 
summoned me into the Palace Ganlen, and informed me that 
he had at length come to the conclusion that our connexion 
with Persia was wore than useles, that Afghanistan was 
the field for our excrtion., that we should connect ourveh cs 
closely with that country, that hio had written a letter te Lord 
Auckland, his intimate friend, strongly pressing the necewity 
of ponding a Politival Agent to be stationed at Caubul, and 
recommending no greater or no less a pemonnge than your 
Tittle brother, Eliott D°Ares, as an officer whose, de. dew 
eminently fitted him for that important situation! The an- 
nouncement, at yuu may imagine, astounded me. J will 
pass over the flattering senwtions which fluttered through 
the crimson picee uf flesh under my left rib. DT looked the 
Ambamadour full in the face, and when I found that he way 
not joking, 1 stammered out « few Jame expressions of the 
gratification which I felt at finding that I had attained so 
high a place in his goud opinion, What think you, Master 
Fred, of my being Political Agent in Caubul? Ido not, of 
courme, expect that the prospect which has been thus openut 
upon me will bo realixd. Better interest and hizher talents 
will be in the ficld against me, but 1 feel certain that Mr. 
Ellis’s recommendation will be of service to me, and that 1 
shall not have to return to regimental duty on my leaving 
Persia... . . . Oncof the papers which gave so inuch satis 
faction to Mr. Ellis was a longthy article of fifty pages on 
Burnes’s Military Memoir on the countries between the Caspian 
and the Indus, in which I took tho liborty to handle »omewhat 
roughly the opinions and reasoning of tho intelligent and 
enterprising ‘traveller.’ A few evenings ugo, Mr. Ellin, . . . 
desired me to draw up a paper on the suljject which he might 
send to England as a despatch. These guiten opinions are 
worth something ; but I am tired of writing abuut myself, my 
affair, and my prospects.” But in the early part of the munth 
of May, Mr. Ellis returned to England, and for some few 
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-months after his departure Todd was re-employed.on the not 1686. 
‘very congenial work of drilling the Persian Artillery." Two 
months passed away, and the 8th of July he wrote to his 
brother, saying: “I have heard nothing yet of the effect of 
Mr, Eilis’s letter in my favour to Lord Auckland. You re- 
member the subject—Afghanistan! Iam sick of Persia, and 
long to be released from the thraldom of my present situation. 
Should the Company agree to the pensions for length of 
forvice—180L after twenty years—what say you to our join~ 
ing pensions, and settling down as two old bachelors in some 
quiet part of England, or making e location in Van Diemen’s 
Land or tho Canadas? If God spares my life, I shall lay 
down my sword with the most heartfelt satisfaction at being 
able to leave a trade which I detest.” 

Tn tho autuam of this year, 1886, Todd was residing st Travan tx 
Tabreez, in the capacity of Military Socretary to General P= 
Bethune, who then commanded the legions disciplined by the 
English officers. “ My last was dated Teheran, October 4th,” 
ho wrote on the 24th of November, “ since which time I have 
transferred my body to the delightful capital of Azerbizan. 
. «.. We have a large society here for Persia. .... We 
have, besides others, Major-General Bethune, who has ap- 
pointed mo, as I think I have mentioned, hin Military Secre- 
tary.” On Christmas-day he wrote again, saying: “I have 
just been ordered by the ‘Ambassador to undertake a difficalt 
and somewhat dangorous journey into one of the wildest parts 
of Persia, on my way to Teheran. I hope to leave Tabreez 
the day after to-morrow, and shall not arrive at the capital in 
Jess than fifty days, My journey is an honourable one, and, 
if carried through, will bring ihe to the notice of Government. 
Mr. M‘Neill’s choice of me for this journey is not a little 
flattering. . . . My reute will be cid Ardebecl, tho shores of 
tho Caxpinu, Ghilan, and Hoodbar, to Kazveen, where I ome 


* In the following extrect from a Sarton, been raced th, tap Le 
letter writtea some years afterwards by moastrated the cruelty of putting 
Toul fo Jamce Ouiram, one fenture of up one. ef God cresiures te @ mart 
artilery practice in Persia ls amusingly when wood or canvas would answer 
represented: “This ceminds me of an every purpow. The Wezeer replied: 
staumer iver to tan by Mahomed Shah's ‘On my eyes be it! Iwill stick up a 
Waueer - one Meera Mahomed, a great pony next time!’ As if I had epoclally 
uaf. Lhad toe suporint ome pleaded the case of jackasses" 

wuidlers juactice at Telweram. A jackeon 
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into the main road. One of the dangers of the trip is the 
plague raging in the vicinity of Ardcboel, but I trust that God 
will protect me.” In the third weck of Febrnary he reached 
the capital, and wrote thence on the 3rd of March: “TI left 
Tabreez on the 27th of December, and proceeded through 
Karadagh ond the fine district of Mishkeen to Ardebool. Thia 
place in celobrated as being the cradle of the Suffavean dynasty, 
and the tomb of some of its monarchs. It was onco a place of 
pilgrimage. The tombs of Sheikh Sutfee-ud-Deen, of Sultan 
Hyder, and of Shah Ismael, wore onco contained in a magnifi- 
cent shrine, at which thousands of pilgrims came to pay thoir 
devotions, and upon which millions were spent in honour of 
tho departed saints and heroes, the glory of Persia, as thoy aro 
now the reproach. Time, and neglect, and violence have done 
their worst upon the resting-place of the Suffoes, Little re- 
mains of the dwelling of the dead save the carth in whovwe 
bosom they are sleoping. The buildings and courts must havo 
been of immen~e eatent, from the gateway+, which, though reft 
of their beauty, have not yet mingled with the dust. One of 
the-e, at a considerable distance from the present entrance, 
still displays, in the «tyle of it architecture and the colour of 
its ornaments, the ta-te and shill of its architect. A wretehod 
oourt-yard, surrounded by rains, and filled with hundreds of 
mamele~s tombs, leads to the sanctuary. Three dumes of 
different nize and shape cover what remains of the tombs of 
the Suffee~ A large hull, which still retains evidence of the 
Fichness of it~ former decorations, is the vestibule of some 
small inner chamber which contain the ashes of Sutiee, Hyder, 
and Ismael. They were once concealed by guld and silver 
screens, which have been borrowed by succeeding monarchs, 
or stolen by unbelieving visitants.. Everything ubout the place 
breathes of wretchodno»s and neglect. One of the domes covers 
what inust once have Leen 2 magnificent apartment, round the 
walls of which were arranged the vewels of china used by the 
Suffavean monarchs, or prevented as offerings to tho shrine. 
A remnant, about a hundred, of these occupy the centro of the 
apartment, and boar tho marks of antiquity, and of boing the 
genuine manufacture of Chine. The library, onco filled with 
the rarest and most valasble Look-, ha» slured the fate of the 
building. Fow remain, aud those few but of little value. The 
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Tuseians, when they visited Ardebeel, took away a great 
number for the purpose of translation, under the promise of 
returning them, but the promise remains yet unfulfilled. Tho 
town of Ardebeol telle the usual Persian tale of dooay, and 
dirt, and depopulation. The plague has raged there during 
the last two years: half of the inhabitant» have been swept 
off, and tho remainder look squalid and wretched. Ardebeel 
ie, at present, the royal prison-house. ‘Twelve of the sons and 
grandsons of Futtch Ali Shah are confined in the fortress, which 
was constructed some year ago, after the European system, 
by Colonel Monteith. Amongst the prisoners are the Zil-i- 
Sultan, who placed himself upon the throne at Teheran after 


the death of the Inte King, and Hussan Ali Mirza, the blinded 


brother of the late Firman-Firme of Shiraz. The prisoners 
aro tolerably comfortable in their cages, xo far as food and 
clothing are concerned, and they may thank their atars that 
they wear their head» upon their shoulders, for had auy other 
Kajjar than Mahomed Shah been upori the throne, they would, 
long ore thie, haye gono the way of all rebellious or ambitious 
Porsian Princes. 1 stayed nearly a fortnight at Ardebeel, 
Heing detained by a constant succession of snow-storms, during 
which it was impossible to move, The weather was dreadfully 
vold, tha thormomoter falling at night below zero, but I did not, 
on the whole, pays an unpleasant fortnight. Iwa» the guest of 
the Prineo-Govornor, 2s ery nice little buy, brother to the King, 
and wus treated with tho greatest kindness and hospitality. 
From Ardobeel I prococded to Adina Bazaar, near the plains 
of Mogan, skirting in my way the whole of the Russian 
frontier, and returned by nearly the same route to the village 
of Nameen (noar Ardebeel), thence, after crossing the range 
of mountains to the eastward of Ardebeel, I followed tho 
course of the Astara river to its embouchure. From Astara 
to Enzollee, my route tor four daye was on the shore of the 
Caspian, tho waters of which wetted iny horse's feet nearly the 
whole of the time, On my right were the five forest-clad 
hills of Talish, which stretch down to the very edge of the 
nea. The scenery wax most picture~que, #& you may suppose, 
for mountuinn, and forests, and sea, will alway», when united, 
form the picturesque. I had not time for sketching, save 
hore und there when something remarkable presented iteclf. 
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One of the finest objecta on my route was the mountain of 
Sevalan, twenty miles to the west of Ardebecl. Ita height is 
about twelve thousand feet above the leval of tho sca, and it 
stands upon s base which, at tho distance of twenty milos, 
embraces a third of the cirele. The body of a saint, who is 
supposed to have lived prior to tho Mahomedan invasion, is to 
be seen on the summit of che mountain in a wonderful state of 
preservation, and the sput is a place of pilgrimago. We havo 
some fine mountains in Persia and its vicinity, but fow to be 
compared with the hoary peak of Revalan. Tho province of 
Ghilan is similar, in its climato and sconery, to Mazanderan, 
of which I gave you = description last year. I visited Ghilan 
in tho most favourable season, and did not suffer from tho 
effects of its climate, which, in summer and autumn, ia deadly, 
trom tho, prevalence of marsh fevers It deserves its name, 
which is % compound of Gil (mut), the whole country bemg 
one erent marsh. There are ne made romds, in consequence of 
the wine Persians foaring that constructing a highway would 
facilitate the advance of a Russian force. One was commenced 
between Resht and the sea-coust, but, before two miles had 
been completed, peremptory orders arrived from Teheran to 
stop the work. I never knew what mud was befure my visit 
to Ghilan. The pathways which aro intended to connect the 
villages run through mulborry-furests and rice-fields, the 
mud, which i» the suil of the country, Leing two or three foet 
deep, und often fathumless, The ponies of the province are 
tho only animals that cun flounder effectually through this 
fifth clement; all other quadrupeds fairly yive in, and refine 
tw move after wading through a mile or two. CGihilan is tho 
richest province comparatively in Persia, being one largo silk 
gardon, and it micht be made to yield, without oppressing the 
people, an immense revenue; but a bad Govermment bas well 
seconded the efforts of plague and cholera to destruy this really 
fine country, and Ghilan is in the same depopulated and dis- 
organised stats as the rest of Persia, Between Revit and 
Kazveen (where J came upon the high road between Teheran 
and Tabrocz), I paseet over a runye of invuntains covered with 
snow from fonr to forty fect deep. You will xt mo down as 
4 Munehaneen, but really the snow was vers deep, and E was 
at Lotta ite rsclisoge sipelst snitg~ through it. 1 arrived wt thir 
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Place on the 18th of Iast month, and have ever sines been fully 
employed in writing reports, mapping, &. I have no plans 
for the future, and know not where I shall spend my 
summer.” 

The year 1837 saw him still resident at Teheran, in his georetary of 
military capacity; but he was steadily preparing himself all Legetica, 
the timo for employment in the political branch of the service, 
and at last the opportunity came. The following extracts from 
the correspondence of this year carry on the story of his life: 
“Tohoran, September 3, 1837. By-the-by, you will have seen, 
ore this, that his Majesty has conferred the local brevet of 
mujor on the officers serving in Persia. We receive no in- 
ereaso of pay, but as formerly all the officers who were made 
local ficld-officors in Persia were paid es such, we are about 
to widresa 4 memorial upon the subject to the authorities in 
India, This Iocal rank is not of much use, but there is some- 
thing in a nan 6, notwithstanding what the Bard of Avun has 
suid rogarding it. There ix a possibility, although remote, 
that * Lmay bo sent to England on duty.” I shall do my best, 
you may be sure, to effoct this, for although I could not re- 
main at home moro than a few months, I foel that it would be 
of great service to me in every respect, and the prospect of 
embracing you under such happy circumstances is indeed de~ 
lightful. .. . . . You will be glad to hear that I have re- 
ceived 2 complimentary letter from Lord Palmerston, in con- 
wajucnce of ny reports regarding tho frontier. I have sent 
home lately some other maps and papors which may be of uso 
tome.” “ Teheran, December 26. Tho Secretary of Legation, 

Colonel Shei, has gone home with despatches, and will be 
alwent probably nearly a year. You will be glad to hear that 
Mr, M-Noili has appointed me to act for him, and has done so 
in a very dattering: manner, us you will pereeive in porusing 
the copy of bis letter to mo on the vecasion, which Thave veut: 
to oar beloved muthor, The appointment will not give mo 
anything in a pocuniary poiut of view ; indeed, it is possible 
that I may lore my Persian allowances whilst employed with 
the Mission; but you must be aware that the honour of the 
thing is great, and that my being sclocted for such a situation 
say be of great use to me in my fatnre prospects My great 
ambition is to have political employment, cither in India or in 
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1997-88, these countries, and I have now mado the first step towards 
my sim and object.” This new appointment gave him 
abugdant occupation. After some two or three months’ 
experience of its duties, he wrote to his brothot, saying: 
“This Acting Seerctaryship of Legation is no sinecuro. The 
other day I wrote forty-cight pages, foolscap, of Persian 
translations, and had time for my ordinary reading, French 
and English. Now Icall that a good day's work. What sny 
you? Ihave now twenty long letter= hefore me, and hoaps 
of Persian papers for translation, and all this must be done 
within the noxt four days, and French leona an 
exercise must not he discontinued, Read Lockhart’s Zi 
Walter Seott, and then grumble ut want of 
So you believed the story of the Epic pow : 
tars of Legation writing an Epie? Why. 1 should be turned 
out before L could ook ronmd me. To must confi, in your 
private car, that there are some Joose scribbled sheets between 
the leases af ny Dloteine-book, but they look very little like 
yeetry in their prevent state," 

The neat year found the Persian Government and the 
Persian army busied with the siege of Herat, and on the Xt 
of March Tadd wrote with reference to that event, and to the 
views held by the British Government, that the posession of 
Herat by Persiu would make a danuerous opening for Iu.- 
siuu intrigue in the tion of India: + Thi 
counts! A country inkabited or poopled by 
tribes, whe infuse their errant spirit into eve 
that sets the ole of its foot wit the territori 
Great King. From dhis evordium you will conchule that I 
am flapping or pluning my wings for « Aight, and thow art 
right, my most sapient Frxl The month of March being 
under the sign Pisces, the finny tribe, both jereut and small, 
are preparing tor migration to hotter or colder climates, and 
1, being an orld fish, anust follow in the trick uf ny betters 
I might hero give you an appropriate mhetch of the spate 
parsed by the several trilas—Toorhs, Turcomans, antl 
Kuzzilbashes—of thevo parts, but you will be in a hurry to 
know where Iam going. Perhaps tu Englund, you will say 
to yeonself; but you are out there. fines again; but Dawe 
its of no aw... © On the frontier Jetwoen Persia aul 
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Afghanistan lieth the city of Herat, 2 place which for cen- 
turies past has been a bone of contention between the two 
States. Mahomed Shah, immediately on coming to the 
throne, declared his intention of marching against the place, 
which he asserted belonged to Persia, and was now in re- 
bellion against its lawfal sovereign, his royal self In 1836 
ho made a campaign to the eastward, but the cholera and the 
Turoomans obliged him to return to his capital, without having 
effected hia object. Last year he collected a large army, and 
went on the same orrand. The fortress of Ghorian was de- 
livered into his hands after a ten days’ siege, and on the 21st 
of November—I like to be perticular—he sat down before 
Herat. Tho Heratecs gave him a warm reception, making 
nightly sorties, in each of which the Persians lost six to a 
dozon men, ant sending ont large partic. of horse to intercept 
pupplies, carry off straggders, ke. The walls proved tougher 
than his Majesty had anticipated, and after expending ten 
oy twelve thousand shot and shelly without producing the 
slightest effect, the siege was turned into an imperfect 
Iluckade, two of the five gates of the town boing open, and 
the inhabitants holding free and uninterrupted communica- 
tion with the surrounding country, whilst the Shab was shut 
up in his camp, round which a wall hed been built. In this 
stage of the procecdings our Government suddenly discovers 
that the fall of Herat into the hands of the Persians would bo 
injurious to our interest. in the East, as affording an outpost 
to Russian intrigue in the direction of India. The wiveacres 
anight havo made the discovery ages ago, for the subject was 
pretty often dinnod into their cars; but no, they go to sleep, 
and allow thing to proceed to extremities until the eleventh 
hour. However, they have at last bestirred themselves, and 
Mr. M‘Neill ix about te proceed to the scene of operations, to 
mediate between the contending powers, and to put a atop, if 
powiblo, to further hostilities, The whole of the orchestra will 
not aecumpany the leader of the hand, but the acting second 
fiddio must, of course, be in attendance, and I sm preparing 
to start from this in about four days, with Mr. M-Neill and 
Major Furrant, who is acting as his private scratchitary. We 
take four sergeants and fiftoen or twenty Persians, armed and 
mounted, in cae we should meot with »ome of the roving 
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bands of Turcomans who infest the road between Shahrood 
and Herat. As I have no hankering after a pastoral life, I 
hope that you will not next hear of me, or from mo, tending 
the flocks and herds of the Turoomans, They sold Joseph 
Wolff for a greyhound pup and five rupees, but his teeth were 
the worse for wear, whereas mine are es sound as a four-yeer- 
old’s, and I fear they would ask for me a heavier ransom. The 
journey ought not to occupy more than twenty-five deys. Tho 
weather is delicious, and, barring the Turcomans, I Jook for- 
ward to a very pleasant and interesting trip. And now for a 
word in your ear. Should Mr. M. wish to communicate 
with Lord Auckland, who is now in the North of India, it is 
possible that I may be sent across with despatches, and thon 
then. © Fred the magnanimous! what countries shall 
Inut see? Look at the map again, and tell me whether you 
would not like to be with me; but first read, if you bave not 
read them, Burnes’ Trare/s, Arthur Conully’s Journey Over 
land to India; a dear friend of mine is that snid Arthur 
Conolly, now a sincere Christian, and one with whom I have 
had much sweet fellowship ;* Elphinstone’s Caudul, and For- 
ster’s Travels, 1798. I should abo, for many reasons which 
must be apparent to you, much like to we Lord Auckland, 
and I could not do so under botter auspices than aa the bearor 
of despatches, and I muy say (though I say it myself), as the 
posse~sor of some information that would be usetil to him. 
But all this may be u castle in the air; but I am,‘and ever 
have been, fond of constructing chéteauz en Espagne. This 
move was only determined on yesterday, but I find thet I 
should have had a journey at any ruto, for Mr. M‘Neill tella 
mw that he had intended sending me to Lerat, to endeavour 
to bring the Sluh to reason, but thut the duy bofore yostorday 
he recoived letters from India, which male him decide on 
going himself. Diplouury is a strange trude, Fred, but, tho 
moro I seo and understand of it, the more I like it, for tho 
machinery is of sufficient interest to one behind tho scenes, 
and our policy certainly tends to the amelioration of the stato 
of uncivilixed man, at least in this part of the world, although 
our ulject i+ certainly ofa diffprent stamp.” “ March 10th, Wo 
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start this afternoon, and Iam in the midst of preparations for 
the march, You have seen the first day of a march in India, 
and can fancy the present state of things around me. Pack- 
ing and peying! Ducata and tomauns galloping off by 
hundreds. Pistols, swords, guns, ammunition-belta, &., in 
beautiful confusion around me, with a fine background of 
half-packed boxes, duna, and-omeedwars! I cannot—how can 
I?—collect my senses for a rational letter, so you must just 
take what you can get, and be thankful, I must defer 
writing to our dear mother until I am on the journey, and 
wo shall despatch messengers to Toheran constantly.” 

Of the march to Herat, and of the first investment of that 
place, Todd’s letters give an animated description. He tells 
the story from without the walls, as Eldred Pottinger tells it 
from within; and it is curious to note that two officers of the 
Indian Artillery—one from Bengal and the other from Bombay 
—were at the same time in the camp» of the two contending 
forces : “We arrived without let or hindrance on the 6th,” 
wrote Todd on tho 1ith of April, “having sccomplished the 
journey—sevon hundred milos—in twenty-six days. You 
have somo idea of tho country we passed through, and being 
well acquainted with tho rate of marching in India, will, 
T think, give us.crodit for our oxpodition. We had sixty 
ladon mules with us throughont the journey, and for the last 
four or five marches wero accompanied by a train of five 
or six hundred camols, bringing provisions to camp. We 
only made onc halt, and that was chiefly, in consequonce 
of the indisposition of the Elchee. Our last march into camp 
from Ghorian was forty miles, and we had several other 
tough onos of thirty-two, thirty-six, forty, and fifty; but 
our cattle behaved well, and, with the exception of a few 
horses left on tho road, dead or dead lame, we effected our 
advance without loss. I cannot tell you how much I enjoyed 
the journoy; tho woather was delightful, and the country 
was hew to mo, in some parts unexplored by Europeans. [ 
have mappod the whole route carefully, and shail send the 
result of my labours through Mr. M'Neill to the Foreign 
Office, having received encouragement from thst quarter as 
an inducement to my exertions in improving the geography 
of this part of the world. I belicve I have montioned to you 
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that my sketches of Mazanderan, Ghilan, and tho Russian 
frontier, were approved of by Lord Palmerston, and litho- 
graphed at the Quartermaster-General’s offica Wo did not 
come by the way of Meshed, but striking off the high road at 
Mezenoan, one march beyond Abbassabad, passed through 
the hills of Gomeesh to Tuurhcaz, and thence, loaving Toorbut 
Hyderee to the north, to Khaif, or rather Roveo, there being 
no such town ax Khaff, which iy the namo of a district. 
From Rovee to Ghorian, a distance of ninety miles, there is 
no habitation, and water (brackish) only in one or two places. 
T have been astounded by the fortility and capability of some 
of the tracts of country we have passed over. Nothing em 
be finer than the plains and vulley~ hotween Toorhesz and 
Khatt; and the valley of the Herirood, between Ghorian and 
Herat, one of the richest in the world, Innumerable 
villages, now indecd rained, but still attesting the fertility of 
the soil, are seen as far an the eve can reach, seattored over a 
plain of vast extent, every foot of which bear. the mark of ew 
tivation.” Well. here we are.” continued Todd, “encamped 
within two thousand tau bundred yards of Herat. Nothing 
that I had previously heard gave me the slightest idea of the 
strength of the place, which, if defended hy artillery, T showht 
pronounce impresmable to a Persinn army, It hus now hell 
out for five months, and the Shah does not appear to have 
advanced one step towards gainime posesion of the place. 
His Vatteries have knocked off some of the upper defences, 
but no attempr has hewn made to effect a breach, which, 
indeed. it would be difficult to do with brass twelbes and 
sixes: and although an assaults by o~calade is talked off there 
seem te be ne chines of the place filling, unless afin 
should oblige the besieged to surrends ak this is not ve 
likely, as the Heratees have laid in provisions for two years! 
The place is inveaed at last: bat until within the fast month 
three out of the five gates of the town wore eper, and the 
inhabitant, enjoyed free and uninterrupted communicati 
with the surrounding country. Our visit: to the seen 
operations gave great offence to the Shah, whe did all in 
power, but without effect. to prevent our reaching em 
knowing that Mr. M'Neili’~ only object could be to 
him, by promises or threat, te raise the siege. Onur m= 
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ception in camp was cold in the extreme, all the usual com- 
pliments and civilities were omitted, and a hint was given 
that any Persian who visited the English would be a marked 
ian. We, consequently, found ourselves in quarantine} A 
day or two after our arrival, however, Mr, M‘Neill demanded 
an audience, to present a letter from Queen Victoria. This 
could not be refused, and we were ushered into the presence 
in style. On this occasion Mr. M‘Neill’s talents and wouderful 
knowledge of the Persians carried the day ; tho Shah was re- 
lieved from his fears for the moment, aa the topic of Hérat 
was not introduced, and when we took our leave he had been 
talked into good humour, Thus the ice has been partly 
broken; and although our Persian friends still keer aloof, 
from fear of the Shah’s displeasure, the road to friendly com- 
inunication has been opened. I have no hopes that the Shah 
will be induced to raise the siege by fair words on our part, 
but it is yet to he soon whether he will risk the chance of 
going to war with us, by obstinately persi-ting in his present 
plans of Enstern conquest. I am more than ever satisfied of 
the importance of keeping him within hia present boundary, 
and of preventing his taking possession of Herat. Russia is 
already at work in Afghanistan. Our Government has been 
for muny years fast asleop, and unless we now take some de— 
cided steps to arre-t the advance of Russian intrigue towards 
the Indus, we +hall awake, when too late, to find the paw of 
the Northem bear upon our shoulder. Having soon Herat, 
and the country in its vicinity, I ean understand its being 
called tho * key of India.” The Shah's camp is a filthy nest of 
all ponsible abominations, <o we have pitched our tents at 
rome little distance from it, on a rising ground in the vicinity, 
from whence we have a fine view of the fortress. There is no 
foar of our being molested by the Afghans, who sre hore 
called the enemy ; but I am not so sure of the rabble surbez. 
who aro in a wretched rtate from want of provisions, and are 
maddened by the opposition they havo met with, ‘There is 
littio firing from either sido, but the trenches are occasionally 
attacked, and the Porsiany always the sufferers; the 
avorage daily loss on the part of the besiegers may not bo 
more than five or six men, You must excuso my writing 
more in detail at present ; some of my reavons must be ap- 
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parent to you, when I mention that my letter may fall into 
tho hands of the Philistines before reaching you.” 

Tn the Memoir of Eldred Pottinger all the circumstances of 
the siege of Herat have been so fully sct forth, that T need 
not again recite them, During 2» part of the time oocupied 
by the investment of the place, Tockt was in the Persian 
camp; and he was employed by the Englixh Minister, Mr. 

MNeill, to negotiate with the Veratees Ho was the firat 
Engtich officer who had ever been xeon by them in full rye 
aneh Is, and it is recorded of him that when be entered the 
ue vast crowd went out to gaze at hi The tight- 
fitting coat, the glittering epaulets, and the cocked-hat, 
all excited unbounded admiration, The narrow streets wen 
crowded, and the howe-tap. were awarming with eurioas 
spectators, The hearer as he was ofa message from Ma- 
homed Shab, announcing that the Persia sovereign was 
willing to acwpt the mediation of the Briish Government. 
he waa reovived with becaming courtesy by Shah Kamran, 
who, after the interview. took the cloak from bis own shoulders, 
and eent it by the Wazeer 16 Major Todd, as a mark of the 
highest distinction he could contir upon him. 1 wae sent 
into the town,” wrote Tol bimseli * by Mr, MeNeill, with 
the permission of the Shah. to « rte apen n 
tions, Ifo UL the Herat Government willing te listen 
thing that the British Mi: might propose, and 
gave fall suthority to act as medi + bore the Persinay bi: 
been playing their usd dirty game, shuffling awl shirkin,, 
and cating their awa words, 20 that at provent there seins 
to be but litt: protatdlity of matters being satisfactorily 
arranged. Curious reports have been afloat of arinies march- 
ing from the castwanl to the assistance of the Hermes, and 
in cousequence of then: reports the Persians have from t 
to time seemed anxivus to put an end to the business by 
entering into an equitable trat 
placed on their words, and the Shah »till lin 
hope of starving out the besieged. J be! 
all expectation of taking it hy storm batteries have failed 
to effect a practicable breach, and his seldiers have het even 
the little heart they had at the commencement of the riege. 
S could not hase believed it posible for him to sulsint an 
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army of at least thirty-five thousand men for six months 1889, 
before this place; but he has done so somehow or other, and 

he may be able to procure provisions for some time longer. 

Even the amazing fertility of this country does not explain 

the mystery of how and whence these provisions are procured. 

Jn the moan time, our Government appears to have folded its 

arms over its breast in quiet or stupid indifference to the fate 

of the key of India.” 


The attempted negotiation failed; and the siege was oon- Service in 
tinned. Soon afterwards, D’Arey Todd was sent by Mr, ‘nist 
M‘Neill to convey despatches to the Governor-General of 
Indie. and to inform him more fully than written documents 
could what was the actual condition of affair. “I am now 
under sailing orders,” he wrote on the &h of May, “and I 
shall weigh anchor in the course of a few days, charged with 
despatches for Lord Auckland. I hope to find his Lordship 
at Simiah, which will shorten the Indian part of my trip con- 
siderably. The route which I now contemplate is that which 
Jeads through Cundahar, Caubul, Peshawur, Attock, and 
thence through the Punjab to Loodianah, whence Simlah 
is distant only a night’s or a couple of nights’ dik (tappal). 
I chall travel as an Engli-xlman, but in the dreas of an 
Afghan, without lugyage or other encumbrances, save = pair 
of saddlo-bug» on the horse I ride. This mode I believe to 
bo the Lest in every reypeot. All the difficulties that Euro- 
poans have encountered in these countries have arisen from 
their foolixhly endeas ouring to personate natives. The success 
thoy have met with in this ha» generally been about a» great 
as Chinamen would mect with in attempting to personate 
Englishmen on tho strength of a tight pair of breeches! We 
are now protty well known in Afghanistan. Burnea is at 
Caubul, Locch (an Engincer officer) at Candahar, and Pot- 
tinger, of the Bombay Artillery, hax been in Herat for the 
last eight months. With Runjeet our relations are becoming 
every day moro intimate, and in his country an European is 
hailed as a friend. I do not, of course, expect to accomplish 
the journey bofore me without encountering difficulties, and 
perhaps come dangers ; font hese wen: fo betes wie fn a 
‘VOL. I. 
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the various paths of life, and sre only to ho overcome by = 
judicious use of the means which may be placed within our 
xeach by the Sovereign disposer of events. The only question 
to be considerrd in danger or difficulty is, are we in tho path 
of duty? If this ean be answored satixfactorily, we can have 
no ground for apprehension. 1 havo often described Rimlah 
to yon. A thonsand awociations are connected with it y 
amind, and I look forward with varied feelings to rev 
scenes in which I have epent some of the happiest moment 
of my life. The circumstances under which I shall revisit 
these scenes will be somewhat altered, for I feel thet I havo 
almost lived a life during the last cight years, and that the 
days of youth are numbered with the past. Thix ix, perhaps, 
a melancholy reflection, but it in a wholownne one; but I will 
not now follow it vat in all its bearings, I have had a good 
deal uf fagying work at this place, hoth imental and bodily, 
and my health has not been so good as usual. A disagreeable 
attack of dysentery kept me very low fur some days, but I 
have now nearly regained my former strength; indeed, J am 
better than ever, [have reason to thank God that this attack 
when metical amistance was within reach. Fam, 
however, my-elf half = doctor, having ben thruwn of late 
years ro much un wy own requrces, In Dorsia a man in 
most helpless unlea he has some knowledge of the te of 
medicines, and 1 have been obliged to take my degree. 1 
am afraid to enter into the subject of Herat and it» affairs, or 
T eball have to write a fulio, and you may not fool interveted 
one straw in the matter. Suffice it to say that the Heratecs 
still hoki out most gallantly, making sortics nearly every 
night, and never failing in their object. On these ovcasions 
the Persiana are invariably tho sufferers, and it is believed 
that several of their guns have been carriod off from their 
batteries and upset into the ditch, the Afghans not being 
sble to drag them into the town. I mentioned in my last 
that I thought the place a strong ono, but I hed no idea of 
its real strength until I hed an opportanity of examining the 
defences.” 
‘The Governor-General and his Socrotaric, at this time, were 
at Simlah. Thore Todd met Lord Auckland, who saw at once 
that in the approaching atruggle in Afghanistan, the young 
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Artillery officer was 2 man whoee services might be tarned 
to good acoount. ‘* I left the Persian camp before Herat on 
the 22nd of May,” he wrote to his brother, from the hill- 
station, in July, “and after a very interesting journey of 
about sixty days, vid Candshar, Caubul, Peshawar, and the 
Punjab, I arrived without sccident at this placo on Friday 
last, the 20th. People tell me that I have made a very 
rapid journey—a fact with which I am pretty well so 
quainted, knowing, as I do, the difficulties and detentions 
and dangers which a traveller must meet with in the countries 
which I havelately traversed. I find that I have arrived 
here in the very nick of time, The attention of all men in 
India has been directed to the state of affairs in the countries 
betwoon the Indua and the Caspian, and I have been able to 
lny before Government my stock of information. .A rupture 
with Persia seems to be unavoidable, and we are, al Isst, about 
to establish our influence in Afghanistan on a solid, and what 
will, I believe, be a lasting basis. Shah Soojah, the ex-King 
of Caubul, who has for many years past been our pensioner at 
Loodianah, is to be reinstated in the kingdom by us, and os 
tho mvasure is considered of great importance to our interests, 
‘we aro ‘ to go the whole hog,’ and ensure its complete success 
by every means in our power. I cannot now enter into par- 
ticulars. . . . . . Lord Auckland has asked me to enlist, and 
as I do not sce any prospect of returning to Persia under ex~ 
ioting circumstances, I have accepted the offer, but I know 
not in what capacity I shall be employed. I am not even 
aware whether civil or military duties will be allotted to me. 
I trust the former, es I am heartily sick of drilling recruits.” 
In August, he wrote again on the same subject, saying: 
“You will be anxious to know what are my plans for the 
fature. I havo given up all idea of returning to Persia ; 
indeed, it seems probable that our mission and detachment, 
have left that country ero this, for by the letters received to- 
day, Llearn that Mr. M‘Noill had left the Persian camp before 
Herat, and was at Meshed on the 26th of June, on his way 
to Teheran. A rupture hed taken place with the Persian 
Government, and our Envoy withdrew from camp with the 
intention of quitting the country. I might have had the com- 
mand of Shah Soojah’s Artillery (1000 rupoos por mensem), 
R2 
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or the Brignde Majorship of cur own Artillery (two troops 
and three companies) going with the expedition ; but military 
glory bas lost its charms for mo, and I have adhered to the 
intention, expressed in my lest to you, of obtaining, if pos- 
sible, an appointment in the Political Department. I believe 
that Mr. Macnaghten will go as the chief political character, 
with several assistants, of whom Burnes will be the first, and 
your humble servant the second. This is all I know about it. 
My allowances-will, I fancy, be about 1000 rupees per mensem, 
perhaps something less, but this I care little about ; the de- 
partment is a good one—indeed, the best in Imdia—and if a 
man exerts himself he must get up the tree.” 

So when the famous Simlah Manifesto of October 1, 1838, 
published to the world « declaration of war against the de 
‘Facto ralers of Afghanietan, and tho official arrangements for 
the conduct of the Canbul Mission were completed, Captain 
D'Arcy Todd was gazetted a5 Political Assistant and Military 
Secretary to the Envoy and Minister at the Court of Shah 
Bogjah, the restored King of Caubul. His letters, written on 
the march with Shah Soojah’s camp, and after his arrival at 
the frontier city, afford a lively idea of the feelings with which 
he regarded the opportunity before him. ‘ Larkhana, Upper 
Sindh, March 11, 1839. You can have nu conception of the 
state of worry, annoyance, and fatigue in which I was kept 
during our march of five hundred miles to Shikarpore, which 
place we reached on the 22nd of January, and after our 
arrival there, until Mr. Macnaghten joined the mission and 
assumed charge. I foel sick at the remembrance of that 
period of my life. There were about twenty-two thousand 
persons in our camp, including the force and followers of his 
Majesty, and of this crowd I had political charge, without a 
single assistant. From daylight to midnight 1 was employed 
in listening to complaints, settling di:putes, answering chits, 
attending to applications, and suffering annoyances of overy 
conceivable description. All this time I was exceedingly 
unwell, and living upon tea and physic. I determined not to 
give in eo long as I had strongth to speak or to hold a pon; 
ao I struggled against pain and weariness and weakness, and 
fought the battle of mind against matter to the last. Another 
week woull, F think, have killed mo. I romember one day 
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being fairly floored, and, ‘ albeit unused to the melting mood,” 
when no human eye wae upon me, I sat down and wept both 
long and bitterly. You may fancy from this the atate of my 
netves. .... J arrived here a few days ago, and am now 8 
member of the Commander-in-Chief’s family party. As yot 
I have found my situation a very pleasant one. Sir John® is 
a fine, soldier-like, gentlemanly man, ‘and I get on very well 
with him. We march to-morrow for Candahar.” 

The Army of the Indus reached Candshar in April, and 
Shah Soojah was proclaimed King of Caubul, fo far there 
had boon littl beyond a grand military promenade. The 
Barukzye Sirdars had determined to make their stand at a 
point nearer to the capital. The road between Candahar and 
Caubul was known to Todd, who laid down the route for the 
information of Sir John Keane. It has been said that he 
supplied inacourate topographical intelligence; that the route 
which he furnished misled that*commander in one most im- 
portant respect. ‘Todd is said to have spoken of Ghuzni as a 
place of no great strength ; and to have conveyed an impree- 
sion, if be did not actually state, that it might easily be 
carried without the aid of a siege train, The route was pub- 
lished some years afterwards in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. It ia there open to all the world, A 
similar report was given by Lieutenant Leech, of the Bombay 
Engineers. Perhaps neither the Artillery nor the Engincer 
officer caleniated on such an advantage being given to the 
enemy as the halt at Candahar; but even after the capture of 
Ghuzmi, Sir John Keane pronounced it a “shell of a place.” 
Tradition declares that he used another word, more significant, 
if more coarse. 

In the preceding Memoir the story of Herat bas been 
brought down to the commencement of the year 1839. Yar 
Mahomed was then holding fast in his hand the sword of « 
two-edgod policy, and warily watching the turn of events for 
his opportunity to strike. It was his gamo to receive from 
the English all that he could extract from them ; but at the 
very time when the Government and people of Herst were 
being saved from ruin and starvation by our subsidies, the 
Minister was quietly making overtures both to the Barukzye 

© Sir John Keane, 
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1889. Sirdars and the Persian Court to unite with them in a com- 
hined effort for the expulsion of Shah Soojah and the Fe- 
yinghees, Bat when the British Army appeared at Candahar, 
and there was small hope of a national resistance, Yar 
Mahomed waa among the first to congratulate the restored 
monarch, The time, therefore, was held to be propitious for 
the despatch of a special Mission to Horat. The first. design 
had been to entrust the embassy to Sir Alexander Burnes, 
but seeing clearly that it was far more likely to result in 
failure than in success, he wes reluctant to undertake an 
office 80 Iaden with perploxities and embarrassments. Eldred 
Pottinger had been appointed, permanently, Political Agent 
at Herat; but this was intended as an extraordinary mission, 
and not in supersession of his powers; and now Todd was 
invited to accept the office, and he did accept it, saying that 
he had small hope of success, but that he would do his best, 
for the Government which he served. 

Fhe Mision to Jo in June Major Todd started for Herat, nocompanied by 
Gere | Osptain Sanders, an Engineer officer of high repute, who 
was afterwards killed in the battle of Muharajpore; and by 
Lieutenant James Abbott, of the Artillery, who, above all 
others, perhaps, was the friend to whom the soul of D'Arcy 
Todd clave with the greatest fondness." It was his duty to 
contract engagements of friendship with Shah Kamran, 
offensive and defensive, and, with the aid of Sandera and 
Abbott, to atrengthen the defences of the place at the expense 
of the British Government. For the first few months every- 
thing appeared to proceed prosperously, and Todd had no 
reason to complain of the manner in which the mission was 
received either by the King or the Wuzeor. He had become 
personally acquainted with both during the siege, and had 
written to his brother, saying: “I was much pleased with 
what I saw of the Afghans during my visit to the town, The 
‘Wuzeer, Yar Mahomed Khan, who is the de facto governor, 
isa shrewd, intelligent man, cruel and rapacious, it is said, 
as & governor, bat possessing an abundance of that cool 
courage which is the first requisite in a commandant of a 
besieged fortress. Kamran is said to have stupified his in- 
0. Reta ta Redsaat Segoe feekel patel Ge miata, 
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tellect by the habitual use of intoxicating drugs, but ho was 1880. 
certainly wide awake during my conference with him, and he 
struck me as being a remarkably sharp old fellow—he must 
now be upwards of seventy ; however, he has got a very bad 
character, and perhaps deserves it.” And now, on his second 
visit to Herat, he wrote to the same correspondent in a 
cheerfal, thongh not in an over-confident strain: “ Herat, 
October 10, 1889. I wrote to you from Candahar, I think, 
that I was about to proceed as Envoy from the Governor- 
General to Herat. . . . . I received my present appointment 
under very flattering circumstances, such indeed as to make a 
youth (don’t langh ; you can’t see any grey hairs) like myvelf’ 
very vain. As yet I have succeeded in the object of my 
mission, which was to report on the state of affairs here, and 
to conclude a treaty of friendship and alliance with Shah 
Kamran; but the maze of politics here is very intricate, and 
our relations, notwithstanding my treaty, are not ou @ very 
solid basis.” “ Herat, Noversber 20, 1839. I have receiver? 
& most kind and flattering lotter from the Envoy and Ministor 
at Caubul, who tells me that the Governor-General intends to 
appoint me permanently to Horat, and that eome other aitua- 
tion is to be found for Pottinger. Amongst other things, Mr. 

writes: ‘I should say that you will receive a 
salary of at least 2000 rupees per mensem, and as the office is 
certainly a most distinguished one, and forms a conuecting 
link between European and Asiatic politica, I should hope that 
you will, upon the whole, like the arrangement.’ I should 
think 20! “You will, dearest Fred, agree with me that I am 
a very fortunate fallow.” 

He had not been many months at Herat, when he received Dosth ot his 
the distressing intelligence of his father’s death. With what "- 
sentiments it inspired him, may be gathered from a letter which 
he wrote to his brother on the 23rd of February, 1840. “My 
public associations,” he said, “leave me but little time to 
brood aver, or even to think of, my private sorrows. I live 
in a whirl of constant employment and interruption, and my 
public duties, as they are highly responsible, oocupy my 
thonghts night and day, to the exclusion, I fear, of much that 
ia of still higher importance. Sueh is the effect of ‘things 
that are seen? on the mind and feelings, unless our spiritual 
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eyes are enlightened by the grace of God. I have placed 
myself in a false position by grasping at “the high places’ of 


others, and yot I feel myself a castaway. Do not imagine 
that these thoughts often pass through my mind, If they did 
t0, I should awake from my slumber of death. My life is one 
of neglect of spiritual things, and hardness of heart. Having 
eyes, Ieee not. Having ears, I hear not. All this, dearest 
Fred, will, I know, give you exquisite pain, and I perbaps 
should not write it, but I cannot help myself, These rofleo- 
tions—but they are not reflections, they are only expressions 
—should send me to my knees, but I cannot pray. There 
were days when I could have given advice to one similarly 
situated, but those days are gone, never, I fear, to return, All 
is dark before me. The world and the world’s love have 
swallowed up the past and the present, The ear of corn has 
‘been closed by thorns, and its foture——But I cannot go 
on with this subject, and yet to turn to any other seems to bo 
profanation of mind and spirits. May God bless you, dearest 
of brothers, in the narrow path, and so shall your life and your 
death be blessed. . . . . Do not believe one word of what you 
may seo in the newspspers about our little party at Herat. 
Onur situation is pleasant, and we are quite as safo as people 
who walk down Oxford-street in a thunder-storm,”” 

At thia time, the difficulties which were to assail him had 
not developed themselves. ‘“ All is quiet here,” he wrote on 
the Ist of April, 1840, “We are on the best possible terms 
with the euthorities of the place, and I believe that Yar 
Mahomed Khan, who is the de facto ruler of the country, is 
beginning to understand that honesty is the best policy; but 
T have bad no easy task of it to keep my ground, and to pro- 
vent the Wuzeer committing some very foolish and ruinous 
act, My views on s point of the utmost importance differed 
essentially from those of the Envoy and Minister at Caubul, 
and I felt certain of going to the wall, but the Governor- 
General has taken my view of the case, and my task is now 
comparatively a light one, This is strictly between ourselves, 
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- «+» Some time ago I deputed James Abbott on a friendly 
mission to the Khan, or King of Khiva. An opening was 
offered me, so I took advantage of it on my own respousibility, 
and I am happy to say that the Governor-General has ap- 
proved of the measure, James Abbott was well received by 
the Khan, and has been employed ss a mediator between 
Khiva and Russia, the troops of the latter being on their 
march towards the Khan’s capital. James Abbott will pro- 
bably have to proceed to St. Petersburg! I cannot guess 
what the powers that be will think of this bold step, but I have 
done my best to defend it.” But this letter had not travelled 
many miles towards its destination, before the writer had good 
cause to discard altogether the belief expressed in it that Yar 
Mahomed had begun to understand that honesty is the best 
policy. The proofs of the Wuzeor’s treachery wore now 
patent at Herat. He had written in the name of Shah 


money which they were freely spending, all the hopes and 
wishes of his master centred in the asylum of Islam, or, in 
other words, that he was the vassal of Persia. This lotter 
‘was given in March by the Persian Government to our re- 
presentative ; and before April was many days old a copy of 
it was in Todd’s hands.* 

It had now become only too manifest that the office which 
D'Arcy Todd held was one which demanded not only high 
courage and resolution in the representative of the British 
Government at that semi-barbarous Court, but also con- 


* “In the month of January, 1840, Minister to Lieutenant-Oolonel Sheill, 
up to which time the ad ‘to the ELB.M. Chargé d’Aguires at Exseroom, 


Herat Government and 
‘the amount of ten lakhs of rapess, and for ot 
when king, chlats, and people ‘were Ghorian to Herat Letters were, at the 
‘equally saved from starvation by British same time, addressed by the Waser, or 
a letier wae adiresied by Shah Dla brother, to the 

to Mahomed Shah ef Persia, at that « Russian 
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summate tact, and = temper cool, patient, and forbearing. 
Tt was, indeed, a post in which success was so difficult of at- 
tainment, that Burnes, as before said, ambitious es he was, 
and little fearful of responsibility, declined it, The nominal 
ruler of the place, Shah Kamran, was a puppet in the bands 
of an unscrupalons Minister. Perhaps there was not in all 
Asia a worse man than Yar Mahomed, or one with whom it 
‘was more difficult for an honourable high-minded Christian 
officer to contend. It must be admitted that, after hie own 
fashion, the Wuzeer conducted his negotiations on behalf both 
of Herat and of himself with remarkable ality. His one 
object was to turn to profitable financial account the presence 
of the British Mission xt Herat. He was treacherous and 
avaricious to an excess oven beyond the ordinary limite of 
Afghan treachery and avarice. All this was now apparent to 
Major Todd. But he hnew that it was the desire of the 
Government which he served not to precipitate a rupture 
with the Herateo Government. Our Government had, indeed, 
condoned the offences of the unscrupulous Minister, hoping 


doubled his exertions to simulate friendship, ever obtaining 
for each specious proof of good service some substantial re- 
cognition from the Treasury of the men he hated. There was 

ial drain upon our resources to strengthen the de- 


exceptional 
& pretext for new exactiona from the wily Herateo Minister.® 


from Logm a ™ pose After every preparation had been 
‘afforded ‘matter for a previous made for surpruing Ghorian, Sar Ma- 
“On beng ‘the tbomed, on the most frivolous preteat, 


‘was, some tune afterwards, permitied of June and July, 3640, after advances 
to make the attempt, and upwards of to the amount of at east ninetem Lakhs 
two lakbs of Company's rupees were ad- of rupecs had been made for the beneht 
‘vanced by the Brituh Emvoy to enable of the Herat Goverment” 
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From bad to worse; from worse to worst; so passed the 
conduct of the unecrupulous Minister; until, in November, 
1840, the patience of the British Agent was well-nigh ex- 
hausted. ‘ During the past month,” he wrote to Sir W. 
Macnaghien, in November, “ the most aggravated and abeurd 
reports of the advantages gained by Dost Mahomed Khan, tho 
Kohistanees, and Beloochees, over our troops, and of the 
weakness of our position in Afghanistan, had acquired ready 
credence in Herat. Urgent and repeated demands for extra 
assistance in money have been made by the Wuzeer and others, 
but without affect.* The opportunity has been thought favour- 
able for attempting to work on our fears; and a foray on 
Candahar was seriously discussed, and I believe ultimately 
decided upon by the Minister and his advisers, lettera having 
been received by him from the city dwelling on the weakness 
of it garrison, and inviting him to make the attempt. The 
extravagance of the Wuzcer about this time involved him in 
debt to a considernble amount ; and finding that I was not 
disposed to advance more money than had been sanctioned by 
Government, he endeavoured to obtain my consent to his 
chappowing the Persian territory. Failing in this, he pro- 
posed to foray some of the districts nominally subject to his 
own suthority ; and at length, discovering the futility of at- 


Seed more eouvemently), may be 

m adding to the “trengthof the made very usefully av towards 
Harat fortress, In ‘Herat ma procurmg the necessary wformaton on 
better state of dufemce wa this pout” 
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tempting to obtain money from me on these pretences, he 
thought that by giving publicity to hia intention of 


thia project to be laid aside for the time, it was not fully 
abandoned.” In truth, Yar Mahomed was only waiting for 
another opportunity to renew his efforts at extortion, and an 
opportunity soon came. There were symptoms of a state of 
feverish unrest in Western Afghanistan. The Douranee 
‘tribes were breaking into rebellion. It then became Yar 
Mahomed’s game to foment the popular discontent.* He sent 
emissaries among the disaffected tribes, urging them to open 
resistance of the foreign yoke; and at the same time he con- 
tinued his intrigues with the Persian authorities at Meshed, 
inviting them to combine with him in an attack on Candahar 
whilst the communications with Caubul were cut off by the 
snow. 

All this was soon known to Todd. He saw plainly tho 
objects at which the astute Wuzeer was aiming, and he was 
determined to thwart the machinations of his unscrupulous 
opponent. Often have our political officers, at the remote 
Courts of semi-barbarous potentates, found themselves sur- 
rounded by a surging sea of difficulty and danger, without 
any succour at hand but that to be derived from their own 
cool heads and their own brave hearts. But never, porbaps, 
was an English officer surrounded by so many difficultics as 
now surrounded the British agent at the Court of Shah 
Kamran of Herat. Yar Mahomed hated D'Arcy Todd, be- 
cause he was a humane, high-minded English gentleman, 
who set his face steadfastly against that abominable system 


‘® “Io January, 1941, when the dis- nity appeared favourable to mark his 
‘Douranees fn Zemandawar had 
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of man-stealing and trading in human flesh, which was 60 
rife in all parts of Central Asis, and from which Yar Ma- 
homed himself derived a Jarge profit,——And here I must 
pause for a little space, to speak of the great work which 
Todd accomplished, on hia own responsibility, in rescuing 
the Russian prisoners from the hands of the Khan of Khiva. 
It was one of the compensations of the earlier part of his re- 
sidence at Herat, that his beloved friend James Abbott was 
stationed there also; and that they took sweet counsel together, 
Abbott was an enthusiast for good, ranning over with ardent 
humanity, and there was no possible service on which he could 
have been employed so grateful to his feelings, as one which 
promised to enable him to liberate from cruel bondage the 
«prisoner and the captive” of a Christian nation.* How it 
fared with him he has himself told, in a book which it is 
difficult to read without delight and admiration. ‘‘ When the 
Buasians were advancing upon Khiva,” wrote Todd, some 
time 


release the Russian captives in his dominions, to take away 
the only just ground of offence against Khiva on the part of 
Russia, I am not aware,” he added, and in the truthfulnesa 
of the words there was bitter significance, “of any other 
object of unmixed good which has resulted from the ill-fated 
expedition (into Afghanistan), and I olsim the credit of this, 
us heving originated # on may own responsibility, and without 
reference to higher authority.” 

As the new year dawned, the difficulties and perplexities 
which #0 long had environed Todd as the reaponsible chief of 
the Caubul Mission, were obviously thickening around him. 
‘Yar Mahomed was continually preasing-for more money. Ho 
had first one scheme, then another, for which he required a 
subsidy, Every scheme was, of course, as represented by 
the Wuzeer, to be wonderfully advantageous, in its fulfilment, 
to the British Government, But Todd saw clearly that the 
coin thus disbursed from our Treasury was far more likely to 
© A previous reference is saade to this tn one of Tod's Jetters, ents, page 249. 
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‘be expended on some projects hostile to our people. In fact, 
the crafty and idinous Minister had from the very first 
been cheating and defrauding us. He knew thst this had on 
more than one occasion been detected and exposed, but sub- 
sequently condoned ; and he believed that there were no pos- 
sible lengths of forgiveness and conciliation to which we 
would not go rather than that the connexion between England 


them to unite with the Heratees in an attack on the English 
at Candahar, But whilst he was playing this game, he was 
flattering and cajoling the English officers, and endeavouring 
to persuade them that he was their fast friend and faithful 
ally. He wanted at this time » large sum of money, and he 
had a scheme on hand whereby he thought he might obtain 
it. There had been, from the commencement of our relations 
with Shah Kamran, some talk of introducing into Herat a 
contingent of troops under British officers—a project which 
Todd had favoured—and now Yar Mahomed declared his 
willingness to admit s British brigade into the valley of 
Horat on the immediate payment of two lakhs of rapees and 
a jarge increase of our monthly contribution. Todd called 
for a substantial proof of the Wuzeer’s sincerity,* but Yar 
Mahomed refused compliance with the demand. It was 
obvious that there was no intention on his part to perform 
the engagement; that the money, if obtained, would be ex- 
pended in hostilities against us, for his intrigues both with 
the Persians and with the rebellious tribes in Afghanistan 
were known to the officers of the British Mission; «0 Todd 
refused to advance the required money, and stopped the 
monthly allowance. On this Yar Mahomed declared that he 
must have the money, or that the British Mission must depart 
from Herat. 

au. 
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Shah Kamran had long been seriously alarmed for the lives 
of the English gentlemen. He had told an officer of the 
‘Mission that but for his intervention they would all have been 
murdered and their property pillaged.® That this might any 
day happen was still only too probable. What, then, waa it 
best in such circumstances to do? Tr abo offoen of the British 
Mission were murdered at Herat, it would be nocossary to 
deapatch a British force thither to chastise the murderers, 
and most embarrassing political complications would have 
arisen. It appeared, therefore, to D'Arcy Todd that, in the 
interests of his Government, his best and wisest course was 
to withdraw the Mission. So, on the 9th of February he de- 
parted; and a few days afterwards he had reached the con- 
fines of the Afghan territory. 

In an official letter to Macnaghten, after speaking of the 
friendly mission to Persia, Todd summed up the last com- 
plications which had clustered about him, by saying: ‘There 


ultimate intentions; and although this was not true, as I 
know almost to a certainty that the measure was 4 mere... 
to extort money, I could not but regard it as a manifest breach 
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to remain longer at Herat. Previous to the discussion mou- 
tioned in the third and fourth paragraphs of my letter dated 
the 22nd ultimo, I had ascertained that the Topshee-Beaheo 
and his associates had been instructed to intimate this to me 
im the event of my refusing to comply with the demands of 
the Wureer, who, at the time, was ignorant of my intention 
to propose the admisaion of British troops into the citadel or 
territory of Herat. Even this proposition would have been 
agreed to, had I consented immediately to pay the Wuzeor’s 
debés, and to furnish him with the means of undertaking 
a campaign against the Tymnnnees, the Seistaneea, or the 
Oosbegs of Maimoonsh ; but a pledge, such as the presence of 


sible reason to believe, or even to hope, that our differences 
with Persia were nearer adjustment than they had been 

the last two years. On the 7th of December, the date of my 
latest letter from Trebizonde, our relations with Persia still 
remained in an unsettled state; and up to the 19th of that 
month nothing had been heard at Tabreez of the probability of 
the return of our Mission. Even from Lord Patmerston’s 
letter to Hajeo Mirza Aghassee, of November 31st, it is by 
no means certain that the Persian Government was inclined 
to fulfil the principal condition, namely, the evacuation of 
Ghorian, on which a reopening of friendly intercourse be- 


danger, and thus have prevented the possibility of = future 
amicable adjustment of our differences with the Herat Go- 
vernment. The Wuzeer had latterly been constantly in a 
state of intoxication, and the project of seizing us and phmn- 
dering our property was seriously discussed, by himself and 
his drunken associates, as the readiest mode of replenishing 
his coffers.” 

‘To a private friend he wrote about the same time, describing 
his departure from Herat: “ We left Herat on the 9th instant, ~ 
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made our first regular march on the 13th, and arrived safely 
at Ghiresk on the 21st, with the greatest part of our property. 
‘We have had « dangerous and most fatiguing journey. . . . 
Lieutenant North, of the Bombay Engineers, and Dr. Login, 
are with me, all well” A few days afterwards he wrote to 
his brother: “We have, indeed, had a most providential 
escape from the hands of Yar Mahomed, who was urged 
by his confidential advisers to seize and plunder us; and our 
journey to this place, with nearly the whole of our property, 
‘was almost miraculous. There were certainly not five persons 
in Herat who believed that we should reach our destination 
in safety.” But it was not Yar Mahomed’s game at this 


your 

sacrificed to you in the path of friendship, Let your mind 
‘be perfectly st ease on this account. Point out to me what- 
ever service you may deem me worthy of, that I may strive 
with my life to perform it. At this time the confidential 
Mirsa Basvory is sent to the presence of his Excellency the 
Envoy snd Minister, in order to explain from first to last all 
that bas taken place. If I deserve punishment, chastise me; 
and if I am worthy of kindness, let it be displayed towards 
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against you. © my brother and friend, why was this do- 
partnre and this haste? I never can forget it unless you 
yourself write to me the reason of this precipitancy in your 
departure. You might, st least, have spoken, and have 
weighed the pros and cons of the matter, and then have 
Now, wherever yon may be, God is with you.” 


But after the lapse of » few weeks the truth became sp- 
parent to him. Lord Auckland was exasperated by Todd’s 
withdrawal from Herat. He wrote that he was “ writhing” 
under his vexation; and though ordinarily » calm, unexcitable 
man, it was plain that he had lost his temper, and cast aside 
his habitual moderation. ‘Lord Anckland,” wrote D'Arcy 
‘Todd, in April, 1841, “ on receiving intelligence of my quitting 
Herat, without waiting for my account of the circumstances 
which led to that event—without one word from me in ex- 
planation or defence of the measure—directed « letter to be 
written to Sir W. Macnaghten, condemning im the most 
anqualified and unmeasured terras the whole of my proceed- 
ings connected with the rupture—removing me from the 
Political Department, and ordering me to proceed to India im- 
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mediately and join my own branch of the service.” In other 1841. 
words, Todd was summarily dismissed from political employ- 
ment, and thus outwardly disgraced in the ayes of his 
countrymen.* 

‘The decision of the Governor-General wounded him deeply. 
As he passed through Afghanistan, on his way to Caubul, his 
mind was rent by distracting thoughts of the degradation to 
which he had been subjected by Lord Auckland and his 
Council. But there was at least one drop of sweetness in the 
bitter cup of his affliction ; for his official chief, Sir William 
Managhten, wrote to him that his “conduct had been as 
admirable as that of Yar Mahomed had been flagitious, And 
80,” he added, “I told the Governor-General.” In the 
pecond week of June, Todd was at Caubul; and he wrote 
thence to his brother, saying: “ This affliction—for it is an 


not be of the slightest use attempting any further explanation 

or deprecation. Both have been already offered in @ manner 

and to an extant that would have moved a heart of stone,” 

But before I leave this subject of British relations with Benefits coo- 
Herat, of which so much has been written in this and in the {74 ™ 
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preceding Memoir, I must one moré extract from Todd’s 
correspondence, Te ee er coedmatly not forth. the benaiits 
which the principslity dorived from our connexion, the retarn 
which we met with for our humane endeavours, and the ex- 
treme provocations which Todd had suffered long before he 
threw up the game. “ Jn the course of six months from the 
raising of the siege," he wrote in a long, confidential lettor 
to James Outram, “Herat, if left to itself, would have 
been either in possession of the Persians or the abode of 
jackals. At this orisis our gallant countryman, Eldred Pot- 
finger, came forward and saved the country from the fate 
which seomed inevitably to await it. By advancing moncy 
to the Government, he had a fair plea for interforing in a 
matter on which the very existenco of the State depended, 
and he exorted himeelf stronnouely and nobly to put an end 
to the horrible traffic; and by lending sums to the trades- 
people and cultivators, tho few people that remained wore 
kept together, and the work of restoration was commenced. 
Bince our arrival here we have gone on with thie work, und 
although a great deal of money has necovsarily been capended, 
the result has certainly been astisfactory, During the last 
eight months the population has been more than trebled, 
Thousands of families, who had fled across the frontier to 
Meshed, Mymoona, and other placea, have returned to their 
homes, <A third, if not a half, of the culturable land of the 
valley is under tillage, and the harvest promises to be a most 
abundant one. ‘Trade and commerce are gradually reviving. 
Taxea and duties of all kinds, save on foreign gooda, have 
been remitted. ‘The people are beginning to feel confidence 
in the prevent tranguil state of things. The fortifications are 
undergoing extensive repair and improvement under tho 
superintendence of Captain Sanders. Nearly all the dosti~ 
tute of the city are employed. In fact, thero ia a reasonable 
hope that in the course of a very fow years Herat will attain 
& degree of prosperity which it has not known sinos the days 
of Hajee Fervoz. Notwithstanding these measures of friendly 
assistance on our part, the position which we havo held, and 
indeed still hold at Horst, is highly precarious and embar 
rassing. Our very liberality has been suspected to cover 
some sinister design, and our intentions, bocanse they are 


hhoneat, have been misunderstood snd misrepresented 
people whose policy is always crocked, and who j 
others by themselves. Yar Mahomed Khan, the 
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posession the most convincing proofs of his treachery, I 
a 


came to the conclusion that we should not break with the 
Government of Herat on the ground of the Wuzeor’s late 
treachery, but that we should rather endeavour to allay the 
suspicions which he had been led to entertain of our ultimata 


now, therefore, doing all in my power to give confidence to 
the Minister, and to prevent his entering into schames which 
would be ruinous to himself and hurtful to us. This, indeed, 
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I have been doing for the last five months, but being un- 
certain of the view which his Lordship would take of the case, 
I felt that I might be acting at variance with the wishes of 
Government. This caused me much painful anxicty and 
apprehension. My position was rendered still more embar- 
rassing by the prevalence of reports, which reached us almost 
daily, of an intended advance against Herst from Candabar 
in the spring. I could not deny the possibility of such « 
hostile movement being made, for the Envoy and Minister 
had strongly disapproved of my ‘second thoughts,’ and had 
warmly advocated the annexment of Herat to Caubul. I 
could only state my ignorance of the intentions of Govern- 
ment. However, we kept our ground, and now that I am in 
possession of the viows of Lord Auckland my task is com- 
paratively easy.” But it bas been shown that it was not oasy 
both to sustain the honour of the nation and to please Lord 
Auckland. Todd chose the former alternative, and officially 


At this time, it was his intention to proceed to Fingland by 
the Bombay route; but he afterwards changed his mind, and 
went down to Calcutta, which he reached early in November. 
‘There he had the unspeakable pleasure of meoting his dear 
friend James Abbott. He had prepared a memorial to tho 
Court of Directors, to be tranamitted to them through the 
Governor-General, and he hoped by = personal interview to 
move the heart of Lord Auckland—but he did not succeed. 
“T have been admitted to an audience with the Governor- 
General,” he wrote on the 18th of November, “and have 
seen most of the people in authority. His Lordship received 
me with kindness, and expressed regret at what had occurred, 
but did not give me an opportunity of explaining fully the 
motives under which I had acted at the period of my leaving. 
T have been aseured, and I believe the sasurance, that every 
possible facility will be afforded me of speedily adjusting my 
accounts. The officials, high and low, have been exceedingly 
civil to me.” 

‘The New Year dawned, and ever affectionately mindful of 
absent friends, D'Arcy Todd wrote to his brother and sister: 


“ Although this is the 2nd of the month (January), my New 
‘Year’s greeting is not less sincere or heartfelt than if it had 
been penned on the 1st day of the New Year. May every 
blessing attend you and yours, my dearest Jane, throughout 
this and every succeeding year of your earthly pilgrimage. A 
poet has said : 
“4+As bait tn shade, and half in wen, 
‘This world along its path advances, 
‘May that elde the gun's upon 
‘Bo all that e'er ahall mest thy glances’ 


I will not, however, expreas eo extravagant a wish, though I 
love you well enough to desire that your cup of joy may be 
ever full to overflowing, and that your lot may be always cast 
in pleasant places. But I know that such is not, and cannot 
be, the experience af ons looking to a ‘better land,’ and I 
pray tbat your joy may be the joy of one who feels that 
brighter and more enduring things are in store for her, and 
that your sorrows (light as they may be) may be the sorrows 
of one who knows that it is but fora moment. I ghall ever | 
look back to the few days we were together as the happiest 
and beat Say 

A month afterwards, he wrote to the same beloved corre- 
spondent that he hed received no anawer to his memorial 
But great trouble had fallen upon the nation; rater 
contemplation of the national calamities he soon 
own. “No answer,” he wrote on the 2nd.of February, hae 
as yet been sent to my memorial, but the receipt, by the au- 
thorities at home, has been acknowledged. I expect the whole 
matter has been referred to the new Governor-General (Lord 
Hllenborough); but how petty, how insiguificent docs the 
subject of my individual wrongs appear, when we think of the 
terrible scenes that have lately taken place in Afghanistan, or 
attempt to peer into the fature. I cannot write calmly on this 
subject ; I find it impossible, as yet, to think calmly of it; it 
is difficult to believe that this swfal calamity has really fallen 
upon us, or to realize what we know, with but too painful a 
certainty, has happened. Of comree: 1: bare afean opal 
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On the 28th of February the new Governor-General arrived ; 
and D'Arcy Todd began to hope that he might meet with 
justice from one who brought a fresh eye and an unprejudiced 
‘understanding to the consideration of his case. But the times 
wero unpropitious for the investigation of individual wrongs ; 
and Lord Ellenborongh, with bis strong military sympathies, 
had mall love for the political service. So, little light gleamed. 
from this quarter; and, in the middle of March, D’ Aroy Todd 
was compelled to acknowledge that all hope was at sn end. 
“T have sean Lord Ellenborough,” he wrote. “At the first 
public levee his Lordship addressed me, and said that he was 
acquainted with my case, but that he had not Seisure at pre- 
sent to enter into it. At = formal audience on Thursday last, 
although he received me kindly and cordially, he told me he 
could give me no hope of immodiate re-employment in the 
political department, and advised me, as friend, to rejom my 
regiment. Iam, therefore, going out to Dam-Dum in a day or 
two. All will doubtless be ordered for the beat, and I would 

. cheerfully and thankfully acknow! the hand of God in all 
that befals me. To show how much Ellenborough knew 
of my affairs, I may mention that he asked me, amongst other 
things, whether I had been much amongst Mahomedans, and 
whether I had ever been to Persia; how I had got to Herat, 
and whether I remained there after the retreat of the Persians 
in 1838 1* On my answering these strange questions, I was 
told to give a statement of my services to the private secretary, 
I repreeanted that every particular would be found stated in my 
memorial, and asked whether his Lordship had received that 
document; the answer was, No! So much for hia Lordahip’s 
being well acquainted with my case. I have taken his Lord- 
ship's advice, and have joined my company at Dum-Dam. 
Now that I know the worst, it may prove the dest. Now that 
all hope of being re-employed in the Political Department, or 
any other department, save my own, has vanished, I foal 
happy and contented. Doubtless, all has been ordered for my 
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good, and I would recognise the hand of a mereifal God, of 1842, 
ax all.wise friend, in all that has befallen or may befal me.” 
Bo he joined the battalion, to which he stood posted, at the Reyimmtat 


pany of artillerymen, and entered into all its professional de- 
tails with » minute conscientioumness, which showed that he 
thought nothing beneath him that lay in the path of military 
duty. Hoe was perfectly resigned, and, except to one or two 
chosen friends, he never spoke of the injustice that had been 
done to him—never repined or murmured at his lot. He was 
very modest and unassuming in his demeanour; and it would 
have been hard, indeed, for any one who bad been admitted to 
the privilege of familiar intercourse with him, not to regard 
him with affectionate admiration. He was right when he said 
that all was for the best; for abundant solace soon came to 
him from an unexpected quarter ; and he was happier than he 
ever was before. Some years previously, a blight bad fallen on 
his life, as it fell upon the lives of Henry Martyn and Arthur 
Conolly ; and he now, therefore, wrote to his sister, in answer 
to a suggestion that he might be happier if married: “No, 
deareat Jane, there novor will be any one whom I may call 
mine, beyond those who are already so. I am, to all intents and 
purposes, a clildlees widower. Let this be our last allusion to 
the subject. I thought Frederick might have told you the 
story, with the heads of which he is acquainted. The wound 
is an old one, but is atill tender to the touch.” 

But, by tho beginning of August, he had discovered that 
all this was a mere delusion. Hia heart now belied the 
words that he had written, and he was eager to recant: 
“Dearest sister, what will be your surprise, after what I 
have said to you on the subject of love and marriage, to hear 
that L, your brother D'Arcy, am about to be married? Many 
considerations have kept me silent on the subject for some 
Hine pests: Shese shall be: explaised to, you' whee. we me 
and they may form a chapter in the romance of life. Marian 
Bandham, the eldest daughter of the surgeon of H.M.’s 16th 
tary es Ny Nee rig pea 

Senior Presidency Chaplain, is the dear girl who yesterday 
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promised to be mine. I have long known her, and yesterday 
she confessed—but I will not now tell you how or what sho 
confeased. “We are to be married in about 2 fortnight! She 
—how shall I describe her, or with what chall I commence? 
‘You will find in her a worthy sister. She is a child of God, 
and one of the sweetest of God’s children, Her age is little 
more than twenty—a few months. She came to this country 
about six months ago; but I cannot go on.” And again, on 
the 15th of August, he wrote: “I told you in my last that I 
had long known Marian. During the last six months I have 
had constant opportunity of secing her; the matter, therefore, 
has not been lightly, or hastily, undertaken, and I believe 
that the blessing of God will be with us... . Although it 
was only ten days ago that she consented to be mine, we 
have agreed that it would be unwise to delay the ceremony 
Jonger than is sbeolutely necessary. Her father is about: to 
leave Calcntta, and we are, of course, anxious that he should 
be present, Monday, the 22nd of this month, has therefore 
been fixed upon as the happy day. I caunot hope that you 
will be present, but I know, however, that you will be present 
in the best sense of the word ; g, we shall have your prayers 
and your sweet 
On the 22nd he wrote again, saying: “ Dearest Jane, this 
is my wedding-day! At six o'clock this afternoon the cere- 
mony wilt be performed which makes Marian mine, ahd gives 
you another sister, 1 am sure you will look upon one another, 
and love each other as sisters; you are worthy the one of the 
other, and I cannot pay you # higher compliment; but this 
is not 2 time for paymg compliments; the word sounds 
harshly.” And then, week after the marriage, he wrote 
to the same sister: ‘I did expect, by God’a blessing, to be 
happy; but I am a thousend times happier than I expected 
to be.” 
There is not the least doubt that this was the very happiest 
his life. I have seen it recorded of him that his re- 
ining years were embittered by a sense of the injustice 
that had been done to him; but ss I was at this time in 
almost daily communication with him, I may say, with the 
force of more than conjecture or hearsay authority, that not a 
feeling of bitterness was left in his mind. It is but little to 
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say that ho waa resigned. He was the most serene, the most 
contented, the most cheerful of men, in a society which num- 
bered at that time several married families, having within 
them the best elements of happiness, which were in constant 
intercourse with each other of the most friendly and pleasurable 
kind. There are, besides myself, some still living who look back 
with the most affectionate recollections to those years at Dam- 
Dum, when D'Arcy Todd and his Marian were winning all 
hearts by their gentle and endearing ways. In the enjoyment 
of such home pleasures as were then beneficently vouchsafed. 
to him, he felt that he could live down official injustice and 
neglect. Assuredly it did not much matter, for he enjoyed, 
in fall and overflowing abundance, the respect, the admira- 
tion, aud the affection of his brother-offlcors, and the verdict 
of the Public had been pronounced in his favour. 

As he had now abundant leisure at his disposal, and ho 
had. always strongly developed literary tastes, D’Arcy Todd 
thought that he might turn his experience to account in the 
preparation of a book containing a description of the countries 
he had visited, and a narrative of the events in which he had 
been concerned. He was moved not only by his literary 
aspirations to address himself to the work of authorship, for 
such = work would indirectly have bean a vindication of his 
fair fame. But this could not have been done by » Govern- 
ment servant without the consent of Government, so he wrote 
to Lard Ellenborough’s Private Secretary,* saying: “I have 
contemplated for some time past publishing s wark on Porsia, 
and Afghanistan, where I have, as you know, spent eight or 

nine years of my life, Aa, however, my means of obtaining 
information on subjecta of public interest have been chiefly 
derived from sources connected with the official situations held 
hy me in those countries, I am doubtful as to how far I may 
give publicity to the facts with which I am soquainted, and 
the reflectiona to which they have naturally given rise in my 
own mind. I hope that as the events of the late campaign 
beyond the Indus have now become matter of history, I may 
be permitted to give to the world all I know on the subject, 
ee i ere ae ae et el i ee 


‘Durand, in Afghemstan, and wes on intimate 
Mini af ia Suprane Cowal of ‘terms with Todd. 
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having been, as it were, behind the scenes from the time 
when the expedition wes first projected, an actor in some of 
the principal events in Afghanistan up to the period of the 
outbreak st Oaubul, and not an inattentive observer of what 
‘has mines ocourred. I am tho more anxious to publish a work 
of this kind, as the views which induced me to withdraw the 
British Mission from Herat in February, 1841, were shame- 
fally misrepresented by one of the leading Indian journals, to 
the detriment of my character in the eyes of all to whom I 
was unknown. ‘The Government of India allowed these 
falsehoods to remain uncontradicted—indeed, guve the weight 
of ita authority to them by removing me from political em- 
ployment for acting on my own responsibility in a matter 
wherein I had, to use the words of Lord Auckland when 
speaking to me upon the subject, done all to the beat of my 
jadgment, and for what I believed to be the interesta of Go- 
vernment, Iwas, at the time, of course obliged to remain 
wilent ; but up to the period of Lord Auckland’s departure, I 
was led to believe that I should be re-employed, and I there- 
fore heeded little what had been esid or written on the 
subject of my removal from office, which I was given to 
understand would be but temporary. These hopes were, how- 
ever, disappointed, and since the present Governor-General 
‘has been at the head of affairs, his Lordship’s time has been 
too much occupied to intrude my claims or services upon his 
notice, But it seems to me that the time has now arrived 
when I may with benefit to myself make use of the informa- 
tion I have collected, and I shall feel much obliged by your 
ining how far I may be permitted to do so,” 

Tn December, 1843, he was appointed to the oommand of a 
company in the Upper Provinces, and was compelled, with 
sore regret, to turn his back upon Dum-Dum, “I was 
acletly auwing my: eet peas sed bonne,” he wrote, “when 

reached me. In leaving Dum-Dum, we 
chvost Soll aa ite were learlag bene had never bean 
before so much attached to 2 place. Indeed, in former years 
Thad looked upon my dwelling-place merely as the ground 
on ‘which my tent was pitched. is i 
counted for; and I noed not ealange upon the subject.” Ih 
the course of the March 
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Horse Field Battery at Delhi, and he proceeded with his 
beloved wife to the imperial city. But he was now dis- 
quieted by thoughts of Marian’s failing health, and as the hot 
weather came on he was compelled to make arrangements for 
her residence in the hills. He obtained a month’s leave and 
accompanied her thither, observing that he might have ob- 
tained ‘sick certificate” for himself, but that he wished to be 
able to rejoin his post at a day’s notice, for stirring times 
were at hand. 

Again the peace of India was to be broken. Tho Sikh 
legions, no longer restrained by the strong hand of Ranjit 
Bingh, for some time dominated the State, and st last they 
rose to such a height of lawlessneas that they threatened to 
invade the British frontier, and to stream down in 9 heavy 
flood of conquest and rapine to the suck of Delhi and the 
Pillage of Calcutta. Averse to war and bloodshed, aud ro- 
solute not to kindle into activity, by any signs of intended 
aggression from the British side of the frontier, the ill-sup- 
preased hostility of our dangerous neighbours, Sir Henry 
Hardinge, who had succecded Lord Hllenborongh as Go- 
Teen Semel ot Ene an geelyaseing, Mis Sroope fa 
the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, but outwardly only for 
peaceful exercise. At thie time the high military character 
of D’Arcy Todd was recognised by the bestowal upon him 
of that great object of regimental ambition, a troop of Horse 
Artillery. It was the troop, too, with which he had served 
as a subalten; so the appointment would have gratified 
him greatly, if any earthly eclace at such a time could have 
touched his heart. But he was grieving then for his beloved 
wife, whose mortal ailments made his life one of painful 
anxiety; and he was not to be cheered by any professional 
BILOCEBA. 

On the morning of the 9th of December all hope had passed 
away, and et noon Marian Todd was with the angela. “The 
hand of God ia heavy upon me,” he wrote on that day to his 
brother; “ but I believe that such an affliction cannot spring 
from the dust. noe Ye PR fervently for your deeply sfiictad 
brother. She fell asleep a few minutes after noon.” Bub it 
‘was not permitted to him to fall into a stupor of grief. The 
Bikbs crossed the Sutlej. His troop was called into action ; 


1845. 
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to better things, It was at this time that Henry Lawrence 
attracted the attention of Mr. (aow Bir George) Clerk, who 
for any years ably represented British interests on - 
West Frontier of India, and scoured to himself, ax fow have 
done, the mbounded confidence both of the white and black 
races. . He saw in the Artillery subeltern the stuff of which 
the best political officars are made, and obtained his appoint- 
ment as an Assistant to the Frontier Agency. 


William Macnaghten, was endeavouring, with every prospect 
of a favourable result, to obtain employment for his brother 
in the Anglo-Dourance Empire, when the prodigious bubl 

burst, and the whole country was deluged with blood. 

army of retribution was then organised, and with the 
under General Pollock was to march a Contingent of 
troops, With this Contingent it was necessary to 
British officer, nominally to be the medium of intercom- 
munication between the British and the Sikh commander; 


ity 


Henry 
‘was appointed. It was one, the duties of which required the 
exercise of as much tact and forbearance as of constancy and 
courage. The Sikhs were very doubtful allies, because the 
tide of adversity had set in upon us; and their first mani- 


and Ali Musjid, was a dead failure. ‘They evinced only an 
aptitude to turn their beck upon the enemy and to get in 
among our baggage and to plunder it. It is not improbable 
that if any serious disaster had overtaken our forces, they 
would have turned aguinst us, if only for the sake of the 
pillage, All this was very patent to Henry Lawrence, whose 
energies were for some time expended in vain attempts to 
make them do their duty as allies. Nor were these the only 
vexations which disquicted him during that sojourn st 
Peshawur in the spring of 1842. There was a bad feeling 
among the Sepoys, and I am afraid alzo = bad feeling among 
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some of the Sepoy officers ; and Henry Lawrence wrote, with 
ineffable disgust, of the things which were openly said and 
done in the British camp. He made no attempt to disguise 
his feelings, but wrote and spoke so strongly on the subject, 
that his utterances reached the ears of the Commander-in- 
Ohief, who took official notice of the subject. Never at any 
time was Henry Lawrence more eager and energetic than 
during this halt at Peahawur. He was ready for any kind 
of work, and little cared whether it fell within the range of 
his own recognised duties, so long as he could be of service 
to the State. 

‘When the retributory army advanced, and it became plain 
that the fortune of the Company was only for a while ob- 
seured, and that Pollock was pushing his way on to victory, 
the Sikhs, who thought that there might be some “loot” 
obtainable at Canbul, began to put on a bolder front, and to 


that, whilst some detachments were left to hold posts in our 
Year, a compact force should go forward to Caubul. That they 
really did good service is mainly to be attributed to Law- 
rence’s admirable management of the Contingent. The 
magnitude of later services somewhat dwarfed what he did 
in Afghanistan ; bat the good stuff of which he was made 
wns very spparent at this time, and it was plain that there 
‘was a great future before him. 

After the return of the armies to the British provinces, 
there tvas a brief interval, during which it appeared that the 
good services which Lawrence had rendered to his country 
were not likely to meet with adequate reward. He fell back 
upon his Political Sezistantahip on the Frontier, and at one 


I was disappointed at the distribution of honours ; in fot, it 
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1e—44 would neem to have been imapposed Cvee Kine of Aasistens 


The Nepeal 
Realdency. 


in the Commissariat Department to Mackeson. However, the 
Jeast waid the soonest mended, so I have tried to hold my 
tongue, and should be now packing up my traps for England 
but for my Peshawar accounts, not an item of which has yet 
been passed, So I suppose I must fag away here for another 
year on the same pay as when I went to Pesbawur, being lees 
than if I were with the 

Better days, however, were now about to dawn upon him, 
After « while, Lord Ellenborough selected him to fill the im- 
portant and well-salaried office of Resident st the Court of 
Nopaul, There was not much active work to be done at 
Keatamandoo. Jt was the duty of the Resident, at that time, 
rather to wait and watch, than to interfere overmuch in the 
affairs of the Nepaul Durbar. S0 Henry Lawrence, at this 
period of his career, had more time prot unoccupied. 
than at any other, ‘That he would turn it to good sceount in 
one way or another was certain. The way was soon deter 
mined by an accident. It had occurred to me, then residing 
in Calcutta, to establish a review, similar in form and character 
to the Zdinburgh, the Quarterly, and the Westminster Reviews, 
but devoted entirely to Indian subjects and questions. It was 
a bold and seemingly 2 hopeless axperiment, and I expected 
that it would last out » few numbers and then die, leaving 
me perhaps a poorer man than before. Its success astonished. 
no one more than myself, That it did succeed is, in no amall 
‘measure, attributable to the strenuous support of Henry Law- 
rence, It was precisely the organ for which he had long bean. 
wishing as a vehicle for the expression of his thoughts; and 

perhaps his kindly heart was moved to take a stronger interest 
in it by the fact that it was the project and under the i 
care of one who hed once been 2 brother-officer in the same 
distinguished corps, though at that time we had never met.” 
As soon as he heard of my intention to start the Caleutia 
Review, he promised to contribute to every number. The 
first number was too far advanced for me to avail myself 


Pa pt Berar ay hed before this sete Se” Atenas: fe Coo Pee,” 
Seeeay pocneis eopocally Se tee DERE Ta” im which truth was blended with an 
Speer pocani ovata afterwards published by Mr. 
‘which be published a series pede te 

Sfmt ioteting Peper sade tas Sle aga 


Rorerore: Miveton,. wu kis excullent LA of Beseioeh? Dr. 
Duff, and his colleague, the Rev. Thomas Smith. After 
this, Lawrence's contributions became more numerous. He 
generally farnished two or three papers to each number of 
the Review. His fertility, indeed, was marvellous. I have a 
letter before me, in which be undertook to supply to one 
number four articles, comprising » hundred and ten pages. 
His contributions ware gravid with matter of the best kind— 
important facta accompanied by weighty opinions and wise 
But he was elways deploring, and not without 

reason, his want of literary akill, This want would have been 
a sore trial to an editor, if it had not been accompanied by the 
self-knowledge of which I have spoken. There was, indeed, a 
charming candour and modesty about him as a writer: an 
utter absence of vanity, opinionativeness, and sensitive egotism 
about small things. He was eager in bis exhortations to the 
editor to “cut and prune.” He tried hard to improve his 
style, and wrote that with this object he had been reading 
Macaulay’s Essays and studying Lindley Murray. On one 
occasion, but one only, he was vexed by the manner in which 
the editorial authority had been exercised. In an article on 
the ‘‘ Military Defence of our Indian Empire,” which, secon 
by the light of subsequent events, has quite s flush of pro- 
phocy upon it, he hed insisted, more strongly than the editor 
Hiked at the time, on the duty of a Government being at all 
times prepared for war. Certain events, then painfully fresh 
in the public mind, had given the editor somewhat ultra-pacific 
tendencies, and in the course of the correspondence he must 
have expressed his opinions over-strongly, by spplying the 
epithet abominable” to certain doctrines which Lawrence 
held more in favour. «When you know me better,” he wrote 
in reply, “you will not think that I can advocate anything 

‘You. I v 
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abominable.” And nothing was more true, ‘The contributor 
‘was right, and the editor was wrong, But although Law- 
ance was properly tenacious of his principles, he was, as I 
have said, very modest in his estimate of his atyle, and ns his 
handwriting was not the most legible in the world, and as the 


from the hands of the native printer. But, full of solid 
information as they over were, the articles more than repaid 
any amount of editorial trouble, and when they appeared, 
were generally the most popular contributions to each number 
of the Review. Ho continued to the end of his life to con- 
tribute at intervals to this publication, and was, when the ro- 
beltion of 1857 broke out, employed on a review of the “ Life 
of Sir John Malcolm,” which he never lived to complete, 


tinguished by no little literary ability, but still more valuable 
for the good womanly feeling that imbued them. Ever 
earneat, in her desire to promote the welfare of others, she 
atrove to incite her country-women in India to higher aims, 
and to etimulate them to larger activities, In her writings, 
indeed, she generally appealed to her own sex, with a winning 
tenderness snd charity, as ono knowing well tho besetting 


BF Ode aL ce dae eee de’ Bib Gad ae 
to carry their threats into execution, had now became almost 
8 certainty, The British and the Sikh powers were about 
to come into collision, and it behoved our rulers, therefore, 
to think well of the work before them, and to learn all that 
cnn bo leers regenting the comtey and the people with 
whom, whether in peace or war, for good or for evil, we 
were now about to be nearly connected. The best and the 
freshest information on the subject was to be found m Law- 
rence’s articles in the Caleutta Review. Tho Governor-Gene- 
ral, Bir Houry Hardingo, read them with great interest and 
attention, and saw at once that the writer possessed that prac- 
tical knowledge of men and things that, in the conjuncture 
then , would render him an invaluable auxiliary, 
and he longed for an opportunity to call Lawrence to his 
presence. In this he differed, honourably, as I think, from 
many others in the same high station, whose prejudices have 
set in strongly against men known or suspected of being 
“connected with the Press.” He did not see that a public 


i 


exposition of it wholly to official documents, was less likely 
to prove a trustworthy servant of the State, So, as I have 
said, having learnt from Lawrence's articles how much he 
knew about the Punjab, Hardinge was anxious to employ 
him in that part of the country. 


‘The opportunity was not long wanting. From his pleasant The fret Bikh 
retirement, from his library, his review-writing, from the dear "=" 
companionship of his wife, Henry Lawrence was summoned, 
asthe new year dawned, to the north-western frontier. The 1846. 
Punjab was in a blazo; the Sikh army, after much vapour- 

uz 
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ing and vaunting, had crossed the Sutlej; and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with the Governor-General as his second in 
command, had fought two bloody battles, crowned by no more 
than dubious victories, On those hard-fought fielda the two 
chief political officars of the British Government, Broadfoot 
and Nicolson, had been killed ; and the choice of the Governor- 
General had fallen upon Henry Lawrence, as the man who 
seamed to be best fitted to take the direction of the diplomacies 
of the frontier.* This was indeed a spirit-stixring summons, 
and one which was responded to with an alacrity which over-~ 
came all obstacles ; and ere the Sikh and British armies again 
came into hostile collision, Henry Lawrence was in the camp 
of the Governor-General. He saw the great battle of Sobraon 
fought—thst battle upon which turned the fortune of the 
empire of Runjit Singh. It was a battle not only hotly con- 
tested, but fairly fought. It was said afterwards that somo 
of the leading Sikh chiefs had betrayed their countrymen, and 
aold the battle to the English. I know how this unworthy 
imputation grieved the spirit of Lord Hardinge, for he was a 
mau of g noble nature, and incapable of conniving at an act 
of baseness. That the charge was untrue, History may now, 
after the lapse of twenty years, solemnly declare. If any 
man had » right to speak on such a subject, it was Henry 
Lawrence; for the negotiations must have been carried on 
through him, as our chief diplomatic agent. His denial of 
this treachery was ever most emphatic. “‘ Let me,” he wrote 
to the author of this Memoir some years afterwards, “in 
opposition to Cunninghame, Smyth, and the whole Indian 
press, distinctly state that Ferozshuhur, Sobraon, and the 
road to Lahore, were not bought; that at least thoro was no 
treachery that I ever heard of; that though I was with the 


‘Mackeson and jor Lawrence. It is ith any publis writer.” 
‘worthy of remark thet Mackeson—s He thought it would be fnjurious to his 
gallant, noble fellow, who was after “know that the chotoe 


did nothing that could distinguish him from any other leader 
of the enemy.”* ‘ 

The battle of Sobraon having been fought and won, there 
were those in the camp of the Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief who believed that the war was only then 

and that it would be necessary to march into the 
Punjab with a large army and a train of two hundred guns 
for the siege and capture of Lahore and Umritsur—the one 
the temporal, the other the spiritual, capital of the Sikh 
Empire. But Henry Lawrence told the Governor-General 
that the war was over; that there would not be another shot 
fired.t The portfolio was now to be opened, and our policy 
worked ont in peace. And he was right. The policy was a 
policy of moderation and forbearance, not wanting either in 
worldly wisdom. The seizure of the Punjab and ita incorpo- 
ration with the British dominions, at that time, though in- 
sisted upon by many, then and afterwards, as a thing that 
ought to have been done, would not have been just if it had 
been practicable, and would not have been practicable if it 
had been just. It was, in fact, neither the one nor the other; 
80 Henry Lawrence counselled not the annexation of the 


iy Menpbetiolly ‘Shoots, cad enon 
most _ em} said we not 
fully danke this acertio, as —_ fo croce the Baile) with La Sen two 
rated to me, in minute detall, Immared henry for the slege of 
Siterwards at Gouth Park, all the cir- Lahore and Usacloeur,  eald Tan not 
this war. If expect that either would stand = siege, 
it was done, it was strange, indeed, that and thet I was mre both would not. 
‘Hardings mor Sir Henry Sir Charles Naplers fancy 
Lawrence knew anything about it, Beth sa given in the book on the Sindh 
were men of the highest honour; and ministration, would have had no effect 
I ‘that either told mean on the war, Had 
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any succes of his would he: 

‘f Bee the from a letior te weelea and be Rimelf in the Punjeb 
the eothor: “Sir Charles Napler and would have been unsafe, while 
many others thought it wax most dan- would have been exposed. Annexation 
igeroms to hold the city of Lahore with Aas been, pesonabiy effcted, but we 
ten thousand men, I wes one of the have no right to thet it could. 
fow about Lord Hardings thet told him have been so ix 1846, expecially if 
the war was over; thet there would not Gholab Singh hed bean opposed to vs.” 
‘be another shot fired in working out 
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All throngh the year 1846 it was gradually, but certainly, 
going to pieces. “During that year Henry Lawrence held the 
post af “ Resident” at Lahore; but he was not ono to sit 
idly at the capital, when thére was active work to be done in 
which hia parsonal inflaance might be tarned to good secount. 
He spent three months at Lahore, keeping, by the exercise of 
that rare union of gentleness and vigour which distinguished 
his character, the turbulent elements of ita varied population 
in control, and on one occasion at least being in danger of 
losing his life,* at the hands of a funstical and excited popa- 
lation. This was in April, 1846, In the following month he 
was journeying in advance of a British force towards the 
almost inaccessible heights of Kote-Kangra, “Kangra,” he 
wrote to me, “is s Gibraltar, It is five miles round, and has 


written about, and had long desired to see with his fleshly 





tion, Briefly stated, the story of Cashmere is this: At the 
close of the first Sikh war, whilst still there was a hope of 


‘what did much to en 
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the war should be paid by the vanquished. In India such 
payments are more frequently made in land than in money ; 
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the war-charges But for the English to hold Cashmere 
whilet the Punjab was still an independent state, was clearly 
impossible; so aa they bad accepted it, in place of » million 
of money, it was mado over to Gholab Singh, the great 


rosrily expelled, and he hoisted, therefore, the colours of what 
we are wont to call rebellion Henry Lawrence was a man 
of large and liberal sympathies; and perhaps he may have 
seen something like nationality in the resistance. But the 
crisis was one not to be trifled with; he naw clearly how 
much depended on vigorous and successful action. A body 
of Sikh troops—the very men who had so recently been in 
deadly conflict with the Britieh—was to be eent into Cashmere 
to coerce the recusant governor, aud to make over the country 
to Gholab Singh. With this force Henry Lawrence deter- 
mined to go himself, that he might throw all the moral weight 
of the Government which he represented into the scales on 
the side of the new ruler. There was danger in front of him 
as he went, and he left danger behind him at Lahore; for it 
was certain that the Minister, Lal Singh, sympathised with 
the rebels, if he had not actually instigated the rebellion, It 
was no improbable contingency that, with ell this treachery 
in high places, the hazardous service which Henry Lawrence 
had undertaken would cost him his life. But he caused it to 
be quietly made known to the Minister that, if any injury 
should befal him, his brother John, who was left in charge of 
British interests at the Sikh capital, would cause Lal Singh 
to be seized and imprisoned. The hint was not without the 
anticipated effect. Colonel Lawrence, having done his work, 
returned in safety to Lahore. He had turned his hazardous 
journey to the best possible account ; for not only had its 
declared political object» beon accomplished, but he obtained, 
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1946. for the best purposes of humanity, a morsl influence over 

. Gholab Singh, the good effects of which were of an abiding 

character, It is altogether one of the most remarkable in- 

cidents on record of the moral power which such a man as 

Lawrence may exercise over the Princes of India, He 

induced the great Jummoo chief to sbolish Suttee, fomalo 

infanticide, and slavery, throughout his dominions. And he 

s0 interested the Rajah in his great project of the Asylum 

on the hills for the children of the European soldiery, that 

the Hinroo chiof eagerly offered to contribute largely to the 

scheme, and by his munificence helped to bring it to per- 
fection. 

‘Tha Council of When Colonel Lawrence returned to Lahore, there was 

‘Regency. stirring work before him at the Sikh capital. Tho treachery 

of Lal Singh had been placed beyond all doubt; and Lord 

Hardinge, having determined that his conduct should be sub- 

jected to formal investigation, doputed his Political Secretary, 

Mr. Currie,* to Lahore, to bring the matter to its legitimate 

conclusion, All the principal chiefs expressed thomaelves 

anxious that the investigation should be conducted by British 

officers. So a court was constituted, composed of Mr. Currio, 

as President, with Henry and John Lawrenos, General 

Littler, and Colonel Goldie as members, Sixty-five chiefis 

were present during the investigation. The guilt of the 

‘Wauzeer was clearly established ; and he was taken out of tho 

court a prisoner by Sikh soldiers, who a few hours before had 

been members of his own body-guard. A new form of 

government was now to be established. A Council of 

Regency was instituted, composed of eight leading Sikh 

chiefs, “acting under the control and guidance of the British 

Resident.” Tho power of the Resident wus “ to extend over 

every department and to any extent.” He was to have “ un- 

limited authority in all matters of internal administration and 

external relations, during the minority of the Maharajah.” In 

other words, the British Resident was to be virtually the 

ruler of the Punjab. It was little less than the mantle of 

kingly power that was now to descend upon Hanry Lawrenos, 

And truly was the sway that he exercised, in all respecis, 

most benevolent in intention, and, in many, most beneficent in 

* Now (1866) Bir Frederick Oxrris, Bert., member of the Connell of India, 
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effect. If Lawrence, and those who worked under him at 
this time, ever promoting great schemes for the improvement 
of the administration of the country, were guilty of any error, 
it was this—that they were over-active in their humanity, 


and too sudden im their reforms. 80 Lawrence himself 


thought at a later date. Writing to me on the subject a fow 
years afterwards, he said: “ Looking back on our Regency 
career, my chief regrets are that we did so much. I and my 
assistants laboured zealously for the good of the country and 
the good of the people of all ranks, but we were ill supported 
by & vena! and selfish Durbar, and were therefore gradually 
obliged to come forward more than I wished, and to act 
directly where I desired to do so only by advice, as honestly 
anxious to prepare the Durbar to manage tho country them- 
selvea. The basis of our arrangemonts, however, was: first, 
the reduction of the army to the Inwest number required to 
defend the frontier and preserve internal peuce, and to pay 
that army punctually; second, to strike off the most ob- 
noxious taxes, and, as far as possible, to equalise and mode- 
rate the assesament of the country, and ensure what was col- 
lected reaching the public treasury; thirdly, to have a very 
simple code of Inwa, founded on the Sikh customs, reduced 
to writing, and administered by the most respectable men 
from their own ranks. For this purpose I had for some 
months at Lahore fifty Sikh heads of villages, greybeards 
assembled under Sirdar Lena Singh’s eye, and they did 

the code just before I left Lahore for England. . . . 
I must have employed the chiofs, or imprisoned or banished 
them, and as they had behaved well to me, I was in justice 
obliged to do the first. Gradually I could have weeded the 
ranks, At Peshawur I had got an old officer, faithful to the 
utmost; in a year or two I might have got similar men at 
other points. My brother George and old General Gholab 
Singh did wonders at Peshawur, and for six months kept 
matters straight there. I fear if the same game were to be 
played over again, and we took six months to recover Mooltan 
from s disaffected chief or officer in this year 1852, that our 
own troops at Peshawur, in the absence of European force, 
could hardly be restrained from acting as the Sikh army 
did, No, we cannot afford in Indis to shilly-shally, and talk 
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of weather and seasons. If we are not ready to take the 
field at all seasons, wo have no business hore, I was vory for- 
tunate in my assistants, all of whom were my friends, and 
almost ovary one of whom were introduced into the Punjab 
through me, George Lawrence, Macgregor, James Abbott, 
Edwardes, Lomsden, 


and 

a8 you will seldom find anywhere, but when collected under 
taken at hap-hazard. ach was a good man; the most were 
excellent officers. My chief help, however, was in my brother 
John, withont whom I should have had difficulty in carrying 
on. On three different occasions during my temporary ab- 
sence he took charge for me; the first being the ticklish 
occasion when I took the Sikh army to Cashmere, and when 
I was obliged to tell Lal Singh’s Wakeol that if anything 
happened to me, John Lawrence was told to put the Rajah 
(Lal Singh) in confinement, The fact was, I knew he was 
acting treacheronaly, but trusted to carrying the thing through 
by expedition, and by the conviction that the British army, 
which I had got General Littler to take into the field, was in 
our rear to support or avenge us. In various ways John 
Lawrence was most useful, and gave me always such help as 
only a Brother could.” 

In this necessarily brief record of a good man’s career, 
there is some foar lest, as I advance, the history of Henry 
Lawrence's charities should be overborne by the more stirring 
incidents of his active life. It may, therefore, be set down 
hore that the long-chorished design of establishing at = healthy 
hill station an asylum for the children of our European soldiery 
was fully realised, and that from this time he began to see the 
good fruits of his benoficance fairly before him. How many 
healthy and happy children, now grown or growing into usefal 
members of society, have had reason to bloaa the name of the 
man who shared his prosperity with them! He had now 
abundant means of doing good, and he gave unstintingly 
oom bas prorkly teem seins thine, by. bie gent examples 
to do likewise. the Lawrence Asylum flourished—e great 
Sisal gas br usfiliese op to header gree they 
until, when hia work was done, the Government did honour 


to his memory by adopting it as their own, 1 
it at the public expense, 


So all through the year 1847 Hemey ' 

as Chief of the Council of Regemey. ‘Sa 

appeared to be = lull; the Punjab was enbentdly quiet; ant 
#0, a9 his health had been much shattered by the work of the 
lest fow years, he was counselled to resort to the only effectual 
remedy—a visit to his fatherland. His wife, who had been 
driven home some time before, was tuming her opportani- 
ties to good account in making arrangements for the super- 
intendence of the Lawrence Asylum; and he was most 
anxious to jom her, Moreover, the Governor-General, now 
Lord Hardinge, was tarning his face homewards, and had 
asked Lawrence to accompany him. There was no man in all 
India whom that fine old soldier more admired or more 
trusted ; no one beyond his own family circle whom he more 
dearly loved. The affection was reciprocal. If inducament 
had been wanting, the invitation thus given to Lawrence to 
become the travelling companion of hik honoured chief, would 
have rendered the measure of his temptations irresiatible, Aa 
it was, his sense of duty, his strong conjugal affection, and 
his devotion to the best of leaders, alt lured him away for a 
time from the destroying olimste of the East, The great year 1848, 
of revolutions had dawned upon Europe when Hardinge and 
Lawrence traversed the Continent and confronted the first 
gathorings of the storm. But without accident or inter- 
tuption they reached England—to the younger man almost a 
new, and quite a strange world, for he had not seen it since 
his boyhood, and he was then in his forty-second year. 
‘There were thove who, then secing him for the first time, Vint to 
were struck by the remarkable simplicity and unworldliness ™#s4 
of his character. No man ever cared lesa for external ap- 
pearances, There was uo impatience, no defiance of the small 
‘conventionalities of life, no studied eccentricity of any kind, 
but his active mind, ever intent upon great realities, overloapt 
the social surroundings of the moment. I well remember 
how, on the day after his arrival in London, as we walked up 
Regent-street together, and met the usual afternoon tide of 
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of weather and seasons. If we sre not ready to take the 
field at all seasons, we have no business here. I was very for- 
tauate in my assistanta, all of whom were my friends, and 
almost every one of whom were introduced into the Punjab 
through me. George Lawrence, Macgregor, James Abbott, 
Edwardes, Lumsden, Nicholson, Taylor, Cocks, Hodson, 
Pollock, Bowring, Henry Coxe, and Melvill, are men such 
aa you will saldom find anywhere, but when collected under 
one administration were worth double and treble the number 
taken st hsp-hazard, Each was a good man; the most wore 
excellent officers, My chief help, however, was in my brother 
John, without whom I should have had difficulty in carrying 
on, On three different occasions during my temporary ab- 
sence he took charge for me; the first being the ticklish 
occasion when I took the Sikh army to Cashmere, and when 
I was obliged to tell Lal Singh’s Wakeel that if anything 
happened to me, John Lawrence was told to put the Rajah 
(Jal Singh) in confinement, The fact was, I knew he was 
acting treacheroualy, but trusted to carrying the thing through 
by expedition, and by the conviction that the British army, 
which I had got General Littler to take into the field, was in 
our rear to support or avenge us. In various ways John 
Lawrence was most useful, and gave mo always such help as 
only a Brother could.” 

In this necessarily brief record of a good man’s career, 
there is some fear lest, as I advance, the history of Henry 
Lawrence's charities should be overbarne by the more stirring 
incidents of his active life. It may, therefore, be set down 
here that the long-cherished design of establishing at a healthy 
‘hill station an asylum for the children of our soldiery 
was fully realised, and that from this time he began to pee the 
good fruits of his beneficence fairly before hin. How many 
healthy and hsppy children, now grown or growing into useful 
members of society, have had reason to bless the name of the 
man who shared his prosperity with them! He had now 
abundant means of doing good, and he gave unstintingly 
from his worldly store, exciting others, by hia great example, 
to do likewise. So the Lawrence Asylum flourished—a great 
fact—and grew in usefulness as its founder grew’ in years; 
until, when his work was done, the Government did honour 
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to his memory by adopting it as their own, and providing for 1847. 
it at the public expense, 


So all through the year 1847 Henry Lawrence worked on 
as Chief of the Council of Regency. ‘There was then what 
appeared to be s lull; the Punjab was outwardly quiet; and 
80, a8 his health had been much shattered by the work of the 
last fow years, he was counselled to resort to the only effectual 
remedy—a visit to his fatherland. His wife, who had been 
driven home some time before, was turning her opportuni- 
ties to good account in making arrangements for the super- 
intendence of the Lawrence Asylum; and he was most 
anxious to join her. Moreover, the Governor-General, now 
Lord Hardinge, was turning his face homewards, and had 
asked Lawrence to accompany him, Thero was no man in all 
India whom that fine old soldior more adwired or more 
trusted; no one beyond his own family circle whom he more 
dearly loved. The affection was reciprocal. If inducement 
had been wanting, the invitation thus given to Lawrence to 
become the travelling companion of his honoured chief, would 
have rendered the measure of his temptations irresistible. As 
it was, his sense of duty, hia strong conjugal affection, and 
his devotion to the best of loaders, all lured him away for a 
time from the destroying climate of the East. The great year 1848. 
of revolutions had dawned upon Europe when inge and 
Lawrence traversed the Continent and confronted the first 
gatherings of the storm. But without accident or inter- 
ruption they reached Eingland—to the younger man almost s 
new, and quite a strange world, for be had not sean it since 
his boyhood, and he was then in his forty-second year. 

There were those who, then seeing him for the first time, Visie to 
were struck by the remarkable simplicity and unworldliness =e. 
of his character. No man ever cared less for external ap- 
pearances. There was no impatience, no defiance of the small 
conventionalities of life, no studied eccentricity of any kind, 
but his active mind, ever intent upon great realities, overleapt 
the social surroundings of the moment, I well remember 
how, on the day after his arrival in London, as we walked up 
Regent-strest together, and met the usual afterncon tide of 
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well-dressed people, he turned upen me an amused and puzzled. 
look, and saying, with a iumorous smile, that all those fine 
people must look upon him as “a great guy,” asked if there 
waa any place near, at which he could purchase an overcoat or 
cloak to hide the imperfections of his attire. It had dawned 
upon him thst in his antiquated frock-coat, and the old grey 


shepherd's pid crosed over his chest, he was vory mnch wn~ 
Tike other people; and as a few paces onward brought us in 
front of Nicol’s great shop, he had soon exchanged his plaid 


cf 


fashionable paletot, and asked me “if that was some- 
thing more like the thing?” I do not think that he cared 
much, more for titles than he cared for dress. When, shortly 
after his return to England, the Queen, on the recommenda- 
tion of Lord Hardinge, appointed him a Knight Commander 
of the Bath, though he rejoiced, as a loyal and devoted subject, 
in his sovereign’s recognition of the work he had done, he ap- 
peared to be in no hurry to adopt the new prefix to his name, 
‘but rather to cling to his old designation of “Colonel Law- 
.” For general society he had no taste, and he was 
ad, Seeley to encepe Some. the  Enaide and exmtocien of 
the capital, and to seek restored health in the country, and 
happiness in the companionship of the nearest and dearest of 
his friends. 

Bat it was permitted to him to enjoy only a brief season of 
repose. Before the trees were bare in that memorable year 
1848, news had arrived from India which stirred the very 


i 


‘When the first intelligence of the rebellion of Moolraj and of 
the murder of Vans-Agnew and Anderson at Mooltan reached 
London, Lawrence came to me greatly excited, to ask what 
papers and letters I had received, I shall never forget the 
expression of his froe and the eagerness of his manner as, 
now and then breaking into brief emphatic comments, he 
read the details which I was enabled to place before him. “I 
should heve sent Arthur Cocks,” he said; “a steady, cool- 
headed fellow, but fall of courage. John and I had settled 
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it between us before I left.” ‘I wish I had been there,” he 1810, 
added, “I would have gone to Mooltan after the outbreak 
myself.” He said that the place could not hold ont against 
British artillery—in which the event proved that he was 
wrong; and, judging only by the limited intelligence then 
before us, he thought that the rebellion would be put down 

by the Sikhs themselves, without the help of our British 
troops.” But it soon became apparent that we had not to 
contend with the rebellion of a provincial governor but with 

a rising of the wholo nation. 

Then Henry Lawrence felt that his proper place was whare Return to the 
the war waa raging.} Ho had not yet regained his health, Pv 
Loving friends and wise physicians alike counselled him that 
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pairing the waste of the feeble body. And so it was, Before 
the end of the year he was at Mooltan, whence he pushed on 
to the camp of the Commander-in-Chief, and arrived to see 
the disastrous battle of Chillianwallah fought by the British 
and Sikh armiea* He held no recognised position there, civil 


Tawrence warmly protested, saying that if the British fall 
back at such a time, even # single mile, the Sikhs would 
acoopt the fact as an evidence of our defeat, and take new 
heart and courage from our retrograde movements, Nay, 
more; it might be said from one end of India to the other, 


fusion and dismay. Theee arguments prevailed; the British 
army remained on ita old encamping-ground, and at worst it 
could only be said that there was a drawn battle. 

It need not be told in this place how the errors and disasters 
of Chillianwallsh were retrieved by the crowning action of 
Ghoojerat, which placed the Punjab at the feet of the English 
conqueror, Sir Henry Lawrence had by this time resumed 
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tion of the Punjab; but among those few was Henry Law- 1949. 
rence. “Iam sorry,” he wrote to me from the Governor- 
General's camp, “ that you have taken up the annexation cry. 

It may now, after al) that has happened, be in atrictness just ; 

but it certainly is not expedient, and it is only Intely that I 
have been able to bring myself to see its justice.” But the 
Punjab was annexed; the empire of Bunjit Singh became 
British territory ; and from that time the name of Lawrence 

was indiseolubly associated with the government of our great 

new province, 


The affairs of the Punjab were now to~-be administered rhe Lahore 
under the superintendence of a Board, of which Sir Henry Bort of 
‘Lawrence was to be President. Associated with him were tia. 
his brother, Mr, John Lawrence, then a rising civilian on the 
Bengal Establishment, and Mr. Mansel, of the same service, = 
Under the controlling authority of these able and experienced 
men were a number of younger officers of mark and likelihood, 
many of whom have since risen to distinction. Never was a 
difficult task more success! accomplished. All the turbulent 
elements of Punjabee society were now to be reduced to 
guietude and serenity ; out of chaos was to be evolved order 
out of anarchy and ruin, peace and prosperity. Since the 
death of Bunjit Singh, there had been no government in the 
Punjab with the strong hand by which alone all classes could 
be kept in due subordination to each other; and the soldiery 
had therefore been dominant in the State. Their power was 
now broken; for the most part, indeed, their occupation waa 
gone. But hence the danger of “disbanded soldiers; factions 
grown desperate;” and the great question was how these 
pretorian bands, and the Sirdars, or privileged classes, were 
to be dealt with by the new Government. If there was one 
man in the country better qualified than all others to solve in 
practice that great question, it was Henry Lewrence; for 
with courage and resolution of the highest order, were com- 
bined within him the large sympathy and the catholic tolera- 
tion of a generous heart. He conld feel for those who were 
stricken down by the strong arm of the stranger, even though 
they had drawn the sword ageinst us——feel as 2 man may feel 
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when another stronger than he cometh and taketh all that he 
hath, So he tried to deal tenderly with the Sikh chisf in 
. their fallen fortunes, and to provide honourable employment 
for as many 2s could be brought into the service of the new 
Christian Government. What he did in thia way, and how 
he wrought mightily to make British rulo a blessing to the 
people, may be best told by himself, Whatsoever might have 
‘bean his opinions on the subject of annexation, he said traly 
that he “had worked honestly to carry out the policy ordained.” 
The many-sidedness of that work cannot be better illustrated 
than by the following extract from a letter he wrote to me 
from Lahore, after he had been for some three years at the 
head of the Board of Administration. In it we see epitomized 
a history of British progress in the East—we see the manner 
in which men reared under that great “ monarchy of the middle 
classes,” which 20 long held India as its own, did, by dint of 
a benevolence that never failed, an energy that never tired, 
and a courage which never faltered, let what might be the 
difficulties to be faced, or the responsibilities to be assumed, 
achieve those vast successes which are the historical wonders 
of the world. 

“Tt has been our aim,” wrote Sir Henry Lawrence, after 
giving sn account of the machinery of administration, ‘to 
get as many natives of the Punjab as possible into office; but 
as yet it is up-hill work, as the Punjabees aro not acquainted 
with forms and rules, which are unfortunately thought too 
auch of, though happily not so much so as iu the Provinces. 
‘We wish to make the basia of our rule a light and equable 
aaseasment; & strong and vigorous, though uninterfering 
police, and © quiet hearing in all civil and other cases. We 
are, therefore, pushing on the Revenue Survey (you know I 
was for several years a revenue surveyor) and the Revised 
Settlement. We have hunted down all the Dacoita, During 
the first year we hanged nearly a hundred, six and eight at a 
time, and thereby struck such a terror that Dacoitee is now 
more rare than in any part of Indis. In civil justice we have 
not been so sncceasfal, or in putting down petty crime, but 
we are striving hard to simplify matters, and bring justice 
home to the poor. In seven years we shall have a splendid 
canal, with four great branches from the hills close down to 
“Mooltan, and in two years wo shell have a magnificent trunk 
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road to Peshawur, and in every direction we are making 19-32, 
cross-roads (in the Lahore district there sre eight hundred 


separate troops. 

golars and military police have kept the peace of the country ; 
the regulars boing in reserve. Thera are, besides these, tho 
ordinary Thannsh police, employed as detectives and on ordi- 
nery occasions. They may amount to six thousand men. 
Not one shot has been fired within the Punjab since annexa- 
tion. ‘he serene bas been redenet by Ce emery eer 
ments about thirty lakhs, or twenty-five per cent., on the 
whole; varying from five and ten to fifty per cont. The 
poorer classes have reason to be thankful. ot 20 the sirdars, 
and those who used to get employment under the Durbar. 
Of these, hundreds, perhaps thousands, are out of employ. 
‘Liberal life-pensions have been granted; but still there is 
distress in the higher circles, especially where partica were 
connected with the outbreak. In the Punjab there is not 
much less than twenty-five lakhs of jagheer, nearly all of 
which has been inquired into and reported, In this depart- 
ment we have done more in three years than was done in fifty 
yeara in the North-West Provinoss. Perhaps I i 

matters by prohibiting in the Cis- and Trans-Sutlej in 1846 
any resumption until the case was reported and orders issned. 


posts at every two or three miles. We are inquiring into 

education, and have got up a good English and vernacular 

school st Umritsur, where one hundred and aixty boys and 
See nes) i Rakes eee) mente ee 
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“have been, I think, from attempting too much—from too 
soon putting down the native system, before we were pre- 
pared for a better."* This, indeed, was an error into which 
the English in India were somewhat prone to fall, especially 
at times when it was the fashion to see in native aystems and 


of Gh ak, eave very mach waseld a defence of his ad- 
would be plessant to write to some 
Profitable to read 4 volume might be tory ommments of Chen Simao 
‘written —tndeed hesbeen written—aboat Napier. It his name 
this Punjabeo Administration, There attache! to it, "in the Caletis 


‘band of Beh chetisaeee oa tok Ged iin sa 
short a space of time, there was something in the machinery 
of the administration which the Governor-General did not 
wholly like, He thought that it would be better if at the 
head of the Government of the Punjab there were, not » 
Board of three Commissioners, but a single Commisaianer 
with undivided authority. Perhaps, if all the members of the 
Board had been like-minded, and the image of their minds had 
been a reflexion of his own, Lord Dalhousie might not have 


the one sympathised, the other reasoned. Tt is doubtless an 
evil of no small magnitude, that when by the strong arm of 
conquest, or by the more delicate manipulations of diplomacy, 
Wwe gain posseesion of an Indian principality, we find ourselves 
with the entire responsibilities of the government on our 
handa, and yet, owing to the number of importunste claims 
to be heard, and vested interests te be considered, only, if we 
are compassionate, a portion of the revahues at our disposal 
for purposes of administration. To have money in the treasury 
in to have the means of doing good ; and it was argued, with 
‘some show of reason, that it waz not right to injure the many 
for the benefit of the few. If so much revenue were alienated 
in the shape of grants of rent-free land, or pecuniary pensions, 
. x2 
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1est—68. the amount must be made good from some source or other— 
either from the particular revenues of the province, or from 
the general revennes of the empire. The tax-paying com- 
munity, somewhere or other, must suffer, in order that = 
liberal provision may be made for the old aristocracy of the 


country, to conciliate the native aristooracy. “So many over- 
thrown estates,” says Bacon, “so many votes for troublea,’” 
Internal peace and order are economical in the long run, 
though the contentment to which they are due be purchased 
in the first instance at a high price. This was the great point 
on which the brothers differed. Lord Dalhousie sided with 
John. When, therefore, the Board of Administration was 
sentenced to death, it was plain that Lord Dalhousie desired 
to place the supreme direction of affairs in the hands of tho 
civilian, and to find a place for the soldier in another part of 
the country. 


Henry Lawrence, therefore, offered to resign; John Law- 
rence did the same. The Governor-General unhesitatingty 
chose the latter, as the fitter agent of his policy; and the 
elder brother was appointed to represent British interests in 
the States of Rajpoctana. Lord Dalhousie endeavoured to 
reconcile Henry Lawrence to this decision, by saying that 
the time had arrived when the business to be done was rather 
that of civil administration than of military or political govern~ 
ment, and that, therefore, he had selected the civilian, But 
I think that this only added new venom to the poisoned dart 
that was festering in him. He was deoply and most pain- 
fally wommded. “I am now,” he said, “after twenty years 
of civil administration, and having held every sort of civil 
often, hald op a wanting vil knowiedgs.« . « Aa for what 

Lord Dalhousie calls training, I had the best sort. I trained 
myself by hard work, by being pat into charge of all sorts of 
offices, without help, and left to work my way. I have boon 
for years 8 Judgo, a Magistrate, a Collector; for two years a 
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Chief Commissioner, for five years President of the Board, I 1858. 
‘am at a logs to know what details I have yet to learn.” But 
although he never ceased to feel that a great injustice had 

been dane to him, he was sustained by that high sense of 

duty which waa the guiding principle of his life; and he took 

large and liberal eccount, with all thankfalness, of the many 
blessings vouchsafed to him—the greatest of all being that ho 

‘was 6o blessed in his domestic relations. 


So Henry Lawrence turned his back upon the Punjab, and Bajpootana, 
set forth on his way to Rajpootana. Once within the Rajpoot 
territory, he began his work. ‘On my way from Lahore,” 
ho wrote to me, “I went about right and left, paying flying 
visits to the chief cities of Rajpootana, as Jeypoor, Joudhpoor, 
‘Ulwar, Bhurtpore, &., aud have thereby been able to sit 
down quietly here ever since. On my rapid tour I visited, to 
the surprise of the Rajabs and political agents, all the gaols, or 
dens called gaols, and, by describing them since, I have got 
some hundreds of wretches released, and obtained better 
quarters and treatment. In the matter of gaol discipline the 
North-West Provinces are behind the Punjab, and even there 
every step taken by mo was in direct opposition to almost 
every other authority.” There was much work of all kinds 
to bo done in Rajpootana—much of it very up-hill work. 
‘Traditionally the Rajpoots were a brave, a noble, 9 chivalrous 
race of men, but in fact there was but little nobility left in 
them. The strong hand of the British Government, which 
had yielded them protection and maintained them in pesce, 
had enervated and enfeebled the national character, and had 
not nurtured the growth of any better qualities than those 
which it had subdued. They had ceased to be a race of 
‘warriors, and had become a race of debauchees. Sunk in 
sloth, grievously addicted to opium, they were not to be 
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although he now addressed himself to ite solution with alt the 
earnestness of his nature, he was obliged to confess that he 
made little progress. “As is usual with me,” he wrote after 
he had been some time in Rajpootana, ‘it has been s year of 
labour, for here I have had everything to learn. Heretofore 
I have had chiefly to do with one, and that a new people; 
here I have twenty sovereign States as old as the sun and 
moon, bat with none of the freshness of either orb, My Sikh 
experience gives me very little help, and my residence in 
Nepaul scarcely any in deating with the petty intrigues and 
foolish pride of these effete Rajpoota.”” “You aro right,” he 
wrote to me in June, 1854, “in thinking that the Rajpoots 
are « dissipated, opium-cating race. Tod’s picture, however 
it may have applied to the past, was @ caricature on tho 
present. There is little, if any, trath or honesty in them, 
and not much more manliness. Every principality is more 
or leas in trouble, The Pitnoes eocroeck, oc S57 $0 coon 
on the Thakoors, and the latter on the 

heep the peace, Mie hadal spud tek ted, in tse 
the core. In the Kerowly succession case, I told Government, 
that, according to present rules, no State in Rajpootana could 
Inpae, and such is the fact if we abide by treaties and past 
practices ; but in saying so I by no means agree with Colonel 
‘Low, Shakespear, dc., that it would not be worth while to 
annex these States, Far otherwise; if we could persuade 
ourselves to manage them by common-sense rales they would 
pay very well. I hope, however, they will be dealt with 
honestly, and that we will do our best to keep them straight. 
We have no right, as the Friend of India newspaper oon- 
stantly now desires, to break our treatice, Some of them 
were not wise; but miost were, at the time they ware made, 
thought very advantageous to us. It would be outrageous, 
now that we are stronger, to break them. Our remedy for 
grosa misgovernment was given in my article on Oude in the 
Caleutta Review nine years ago, to take the management tem- 
porarily or even permanently, We have no right to robe 
man because he spends his money badly, or even because he 
ill treats his peasantry. ‘We may protect and help the latter 
without putting the rents into our own 

‘There were two matters to which he especially addressed 
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himeelf at this time, one the abolition of widow-burning in 
‘Rajpootann; and the other, a thorough reformation of the 
prison-discipline of the States, which was then an offence to 
humanity. On the first subject, I had written to him en- 
cloring « letter which my dear friend, John Ludlow, who had 
ever bean most earnest in the good cause, had addressed to 
me, and I had invited Lewrence’s opinions on the subject, well 
knowing, however, that he needed no external influences to 
incite him to strenuous action in such a cause, “Thank 
you,” he wrote in reply, “for Colonel Ludlow’s letter about 
Buttes. It is very interesting. Strange enough, I did not 
know that four out of five of tho States mentioned had not 
put down Suttes. This office was in such frightful confasion, 
that there is even still some difficulty in finding out what 
‘has been done, J have nearly completed the arrangement of 
the books and papers on shelves, and indexed the former, and. 
the latter made, Until I came all were stowed 
}, 4c., all sorts of things and papers mixed 
mass of boxes left at Ajmeer while the 


circulated a paper calling for information as ta 
every Principality about Suttes. I 
do v0 by tho Maharane of Qudeypoor 
thing having been effected at Jeypoor; and 
and 
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been under our direct management during the last twenty 
years. With all respect for Colonel Ludlow, I think we can 
now fairly do more than he suggests. Twenty years ago the 
case might have bean different, but we are now quite strong 
encugh to officially denounce murder throughout Hindoostan, 
I have acted much on this principle. Without a word on 
the subject in the treaty with Gholab Singh, I got him in 
1846 to forbid infanticide, Buttes, and child-selling. He 
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the same mamer, thongh somewhat against Sir BR. Shake- 
spear’s wishes, in the first instance, in the Mallaneo cases; 
but on the gromds of the whole body of Thakoors having 
since agreed to consider Suttee as murder, and having also 
consented to pay two thousand rupees a year among them as 
Sho ‘expense of the local management (which heretofore fell 
on Government). I have backed up Shakespear's recom. 
mondation that the sequestered villages should be restored. 
‘The parties have been in confinement several months, The 
Joudpoor puniahmant for Suttee was a fine of five per cent. 
on one year’s income, which was sheer nonsense, and could 
never have stopped a single Suttes, Banswara has also been 
under our direct management for the last five or six years, 
owing to a minority. The people pretended they did not 
Know Sutteo had been prohibited, The offenders have been 
confined, and I have proclaimed that in future Suttee will be 
considered murder. Jeypoor is my most troublesome Stato. 
‘The Darbar is full of insolence, We have there interfered too 
much and too little. Men like Ludlow would get on well 
enough through their personal influence at such a place; but 
the present agent, though a well-meaning, well-educated man 
of good ability, ia, in my opinion, rather a hindrance than a 
help. He seems not to have a shadow of influence, and lets 
the country goto ruin without an effort at amendment, And 
yet it is very easy, without offence, to give hints and help.” 
Henry Lawrence had always a strong feeling of compassion, 
such as stirred the depths of Howard's heart, for the wretched 
prisonera who were huddled together in the gaols, without 
any classification either of criminals of different degrees or 
even of different sexes. ‘In the matter of gaols,” ho wrote to 
me, “by simply, during a rapid tour, going once into evory 
gaol, and on my arrival here (Mount Aboo) last year writing 
8 ciroalar, remarking thst in different gaols (without men- 
tioning names) I had seen strange sights that must, if known 
to beneficent rulers, revolt their feelings, &o. &c., I therefore 
suggested that all Princes who kept gaols should give orders 
somewhat to the following effect : Classification, 50 as to keep 
men and women apart; also groat offenders from minor 
ones; tried prisoners from untried; ventilation; places to 
wash, &o. &0. ‘Well, in the course of two or three months I 
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got favourable answers from almost all; and heard that in 
several places, including Jeypoor, they proposed to build new 
gaols, At Oodeypoor, my brother (George Lawrence) told 
mo that they released two hundred prisoners on receipt of my 
circular, and certainly they kept none that ought to have been 
released; for when I went to Oodeypoor, last February, I 
found not 3 man in gaol but murderers, every individual of 
whom acknowledged to me his offence as I walked round and 
questioned them, The Durbars do not like these visits; but 
they are worth paying st all risks, for a few questions to overy 
tenth or twentieth prisoner gives opportunities to innocent 
Persons to come forward and petition. No officer appears 
ever before to have been in one of these dens.” 

But although in these ancient Bajpoot States thero was 
auch room for the exercise of his chivalrous benevolence, he 
did not greatly rejoice in the office that he held, and he never 
ceased to think that he had boon “shelved.” Writing to an 
old friend from Mount Aboo, he thus unburdened himself: 
“This is really a heavenly place; Cashmere and Nepaul in 
miniature. I onght to be happy here, but I bother myself 

and 


people. Ido not know which is most perverse and foolish, 
the Maharans or the chief. I have staved off coercion 
hitherto; but I fear it will eventually be necessary, and, 
when once begun, who knows where it will end? I tell them 
all this daily, and point to the Punjab and Oude, and show 
them that I am ready to undergo any Inbour for their benefit 
if they will act with me. But ell are full of spite. The 
Maharans expects os to put down the chiefs, and at the same 
time will not do them the commonest justice. On the other 
hand, many of the chiefs are most contumacious. The Jeypoor 
Rajah is, I think, the best of the kings, and he might have 
been made a very good fellow had he bean tolerably educated. 
» + + + My past troubles refer to Lord Dalhousie’s treatment 
of me after my six years’ successful administration of the 
Punjab, where he and his clique strive to ignore me and my 
doings, Bothering myself on these matters is all very fooliah 
on my part, If from one man I have received lees than my 


T used when I had more definite illness. » too, are 
failing « good deal, I shall be glad of a little rest, and the 
opportunity of you and other friends, and of iutro- 


I live to return, will depend on circumstances ; but at present 
I have no vision before me of the few acres that you tell me 
would cantent you; though, curious enough, I wae told 
very lately by a friend that she i 
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clever article on the duty of absorbing native States, resuming 
jaghoers, &c. £0.” 
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never been good in India, sickened and died. It wana hoavy, 
s crushing blow; and, though he bowed himself resignedly to 
it, “the difference” was keenly felt by him in every hour of 
‘his lif. The loss of his helpmate preyed upon his spirits, 
and sorely affected hie health” Tab In his affliction, he sometimes 

turned for relief to the thought of his children, and meditated 
8 visit to England to embrace them there; at other times he 
turned to contemplate the great restorative of strenuous action, 
and longed for some new field on which to exercise his manly 
energies, and in the proud satisfaction of duty done to find 
some solace for his private griefs. He hoped that the annexa- 
tion of Oude would afford him just the exciting work that he 
coveted. So, when Sir James Outram was driven home by 
failing health, he offered to take his place at Lucknow. But 
the offer came too late. A civilian had been appointed to the 
post; and 20 Sir Henry Lawrence fell back upon the alterna- 
tive of a visit to Emgland; and he was about to carry the 
design into execution, when a succession of circumstances 
arrested the homeward movement. 

In the month of Angust, report reached him that his 
brother John, the Chief Commissioner of the Punjab, had 
expressed his desire to take a furlough to England for the 
benefit of his health. The rumour turned the thoughts and 
desires of Henry Lawrence into » new current. He had 
never coased to wish to return to the Punjab, if only for a fow 


making an offer of his services, and pointing out, at the same 
time, that his brother, George Lawrence, waa the fittest person. 
to succeed him in Bajpootana. ‘Some months ago,” ho 
wrote, “I mentioned to your Lordship that Lord Dalhousie 
hed given me leave to go home for six months, early this 
year, on the terms of my brother, Colonel G. Lawrence, 
Political Agent at Neemuch, officiating for me, I was pre- 
vented going by the unsettled state of affairs. I am, however, 
still anxious to go. I have only been eight months in England 
for twenty-six years, and my son will be coming out in the 
Civil Service towards the end of next year. I should like to 
have a fow months at home with him and to bring him ont. 
I therefore beg of your Lordship the same favour that Lord 
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Dalhousie granted. I am too anxious for the tranquillity of 
my charge to ask you to put my brother into my place if T 


Bie Kept the Lengel civics of io eb Ayn oe 
ar twelve thousand men—to their duty for six months after 
all tho reat of the Punjab was in a flame during the last Sikh 
wer. Even as « prisoner in their hands, the Sikh soldiers 
and chiefs and people respected him. No man had 2 word to 

gay against him. Aa a prisoner in Afghanistan, he was 
cqually respected, sad wes the managing man, thongh there 


trusted him to visit the British camp. The Sikhs twice did 
so. His views on Rajpootana affairs agree better with mins 
than those of any other man who would be likely to succeed. 
me, We are guite agreed that it is best, as far as possible, 
to let the Rajpoota manage their own affairs, but that where 
there is interference it should be effectual. He ia senior to 
every officer in Bajpootana, and indeed to almost all in the 
Political Department. . . . . Much as I desire to go home, I 
should not stir if there was disturbance. If all be quiet, I 
should like to get leave for two months to take a rush 

the Madras Presidency, and then embark at Bombay about 
the middie of April on six months’ leave, The two months in 
India would enable me to judge whether I could, without 
anxiety, go home, While I am on the subject of my own 
affairs, I may add, 2s I have heard a rumour of the pro- 
bsbility of my brother John going home on medical cer- 
tificate, that I would forego all private views about home 
could I thereby return to the Punjeb even for a twelvemonth. 
Your Lordship is aware that I served on that frontier for 
many (eleven) years, and that I only left because I found it 
difficult to agree, on small matters, with my brother, and 
because I observed that Lord Dalhousie preferred my brother's 
views to mine. His Lordship refused my first offer to go 
away, 28 I coupled the offer with saying I made it under 
pressure. Hoe distinctly repeated that 1 was perfoctly free to 
go orstay. I adhered to my proposal simply, as I have said, 
on account of the preference for my brother. I falt, how- 
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ever, bitterly the termination of so many years’ successful 
labour. I have not communicated with my brother shout 
amy present wish, He possibly may not desire to have mo as 
his locum tenens, under the impression that I would upset his 
‘arrangements. But my views and opinions are far different. 


personal questions, but I hope it will not be considered an 
unreasonable ambition that I shonld desire to retum to a 
people among whom I spent the best years of my life, and to 
& province where I left no enemy and many friends.” 

But the report of John Lawrence’s intended visit to 
‘England was an erroneous one ; and soon Henry wrote again 
to the Governor-General, saying that he had discovered it was 
a mistake, and at the end of the year wrote again on the 
subject of his contemplated visit to England. ‘ With your 
Lordship’s permission,” he said, “I propose to avail myself 
of your sanction to proceed to England, and to leave Neemuch 
for that purpose on the Ist-of February, so as to go by the 
steamer on the 6th of March. My health has been for some 
months so indifferent, that three doctors have given mo 
medical certificates, but Ido not propose to remain in England 
beyond the end of autumn. Had my health been better I 
should have placed myself at your Lordship’s disposal for 

serving towards Herat, if an army go in that direction, 
thougl T sincerely hope that no such step will be taken. If, 
however, we must give up our advantages of position, and 
seek the Russians instead of letting them destroy themselves 
in the passes, we need at any rate to send a very different 
sort of army from either that which went in 1888-39 or the 
one of 1842. On this point, or rather on the army question 
genes ak Youn, Larabie dia me te Benoa fo oe OY 
opinion when in Caloutta, I beg to say that I am the anthor 
of the two articles in the Calcutta Review of March and 
Beptember last, the first on the ‘ Indian Army,’ the other on 
‘ Aymy Heform.’ ‘The question is one I have long had at 
heart, snd look on it as the vital one of our Indian Empire.” 
This was written on the dey after Christmas; but the new 
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year was only 2 few weeks old when the contemplated visit 
to. was abandoned, and Henry Lawrence turned his 
thoughts towards a now field of baneficant labour. 

‘The administration of Mr. Jackson in Oude was not suc- 


impoverish and humiliate, and who ought to have bean dealt 
with gently and generously in their misfortunes. So after a 
while Lord Canning, seeing that affairs were rapidly drifting 
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was “‘too late.” When the new Commissioner reached Luvk- 
now, he found that almost everything thet ought not to have 
‘been done had been done, and that what ought to have been 


days—and he told the civilian that the time was 
not far distant when he (Mr. Reade), with the Lieutenant- 
Governor and other big Brahmins, would be shut up in the 
fort of Agra by a rebellion of the Native Army. 

But the appointment pleased him. No higher proof of the 
confidence of the Governor-General could have been afforded 
to him; no more important duties could have devolved upon 
him. How he wished that he had gone there a year sooner! 
But he did all that could be done to repair the errors of the 
past. He found the aristocracy—the Princes and the nobles 
of the land——bowed down to the dust, keoping body and soul 
together, men and women alike of high birth, with the best 
blood im their veins, by selling their chawls and jewols after 
dark in the bazaars. At once he took up a duty so mer- 
cilessly neglected by his predecessor, and began, without 


starvation in such cases are synonymous—to pay the stipends 
of the old nobility. But it was not in mortal power to arrest 
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the growth of the rebellion, which was then striking deep 
root in the soil. In other parts of the country the disaffection 
which was exhibiting itself in the spring of 1857 might be 


nothing more than military mutiny—a mere professional 
agitation, accidental, superficial; but in Oude there was 
mall likelibood of itz stopping short of = national ineur- 


owing their ruin to the English usurpation, But plaineet of 
all was the fact, that « large proportion of the Sepoy army of 
‘Bengal was drawn from the small yeomanry of Oude; that 


and that in every village there were numerous familios sare to 
with the malcontents, and to aid tho efforts of 
their sons and brothers in the Company's Army. 


‘There was no subject of which Sir Henry Lawrence had 
thought more—none in which he took deeper or more 
anxious interest—than the condition of the Sepoy army. 
For many years he had lifted up his voice, vainly, against 
the defects of the system, and vaticinating evil, often, as he 
eaid, to his own injury. And now that the palpable dis- 
contents in the native regimenta were filling all men with 
alarm, he wrote frequent lettera to the Governor-General, 
giving him the results of his experience. ‘I have recently,” 
he wrote on May Ist, 1857, “received many letters on the 
state of the ermy. Most of them atiribute the present bad 


widens his sphere of service, and at the same time decreases 


wwe conld do. wishout thea s another. atid, ¢ Now you bere aot 
the Punjab, you will reduce the army.’ A third remarked, 
when ho heard that Sindh was to be joined to Bengal, * Por” 
hhaps there will be an order to join London to Bengal.’ 
other Rey on Gade Besar of Cue Brakes Gecny ot Mosanae 
being asked if he liked annexation, replied: ‘No. I used to 
be 2 great man when I went home, the best in my village 
xoee an I approached; now, the lowest puff their pipes in my 
face,’ The general service enlistment oath is most distasteful. 
It keeps many ont of the Service, and frightens the old 
Sepoys, who imagine that the oaths of the young recruits 
affact the whole regiment. Ono of tho bost captains of the 
18th Native Infantry (at this place) anid to me, last week, he 
has clearly ascertained this fact. Mr, E. A. Reade, of the 
Sudder Board, who was for years Collector of Gorrackpoor, 
had ‘the Genera) Service Order’ given to him as a reason, 
last year, when on his tour, by many Rajpoota, for not enter- 
ing the Service. ‘The Salt Water,’ he told me, was the 
pave! are The new Post-offico rules are bitter griev~ 
3 indeed, the native community generally suffer by 
them,” But the Sepoy, having had special privileges, feels 
this deprivation in addition to tho goneral uncertainty as to 
lettora; nay, rather the positive certainty of not getting 
them. There are many other points which might with great 
advantage be redressed, which, if your Lordship will permit 
me, I will submit with extracts from some of the letters I 
have received from old regimental officers. In the words of 
one of them: ‘If the Sepoy is not speedily redrossed, he will 
redress himself.’ I would rather say, unless some openings 
and rewards are offered to the military, as have been to the 
native civil sorvants, and unless certain matters are righted, 
we aball be perpetually subjected to our prosont condition of 
affairs, The Sepoy feels we cannot do without him, and yet 
the highest reward a Sepoy osn obtain at fifty, sixty, and 
sevonty years of age, is about one hundred pounds a year, 
without a prospect of a brightor carcer for his son. Surely 
this is not tho inducement to offor to a foreign soldier for 
special fidelity and long sorvice. I earnestly entrested Lords 
‘VOL, 1, x 
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Hardinge’s and Dalhousie’s attention te the fact, and more 
especially to 

a 

twenty-four rupees a month, 
year, while the average the 

is not less than pension rules are, perhaps, the 
greatest of all the grievances, No soldier in the Bengal 
army can retire after any length of service, until he is in- 
capacitated by ill-health. Recently the rules have been made 
more stringent, and scores of men sent up to Committees 
have been rejected. Last week I saw in the 13th Native 
Infantry hospital 2 Havildar, « fine fellow in his youth, who 
‘bad been for years a leper, and another who had been for nino 
months quite lame. ‘These two are and have been in hospital 
since they returned a month ago from the Cawnpore Com- 
mittee. The regimental authorities think them useless as 
soldiers, yet the rules of the Service oblige the Committee to 
send them back to engender discontent, and to burthen the 
finances, and to encumber the regiment. Some months ago I 
wrote officially from Aboo about the hardship of the invalid 
rules on Irregulars, Yesterday one of the Jodhpoor Legion 
Soubahdars was with me, a noble old fellow of fifty-two 
years’ service; two days before a more infirm Soubahdar of 
the Legion, of only forty years’ service, was also with me, on 
his way home on leave. Both these men ought to have been 
in the invalids ten years ago, and probably would have boon, 
had they been in the Bombay army. An order allowing re- 
tirement on 4 small pension, after 9 certain service, would be 
hailed with gratitude throughout the Service. . . . While on 
the subject, I must give your Lordship = proof of the estimate 
in which ‘The Salt Water’ (Kala Panes) is held, even by the 
most rough-and-ready portion of the native army. Last week 
an invalid Soubshdar of the Bombay 18th Native Infantry was 
with me for an hour or more. Among other matters, I asked 
him about foreign service, especially about Aden, whence he 
was invalided. With a sort of horror he referred to beg 
restricted to three gullons of water daily. I asked whether he 
would prefer one hundred rupees & month at Aden to fifty at 
Baroda (where he had just before told me there was much 
fever). He replied at once, ‘ Fifty at Baroda.’ I then said, 
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‘Or one hundred and twenty-five at Aden?’ His answer was 
to the effect, ‘I went where I was ordered, but life is precious ; 
anything in India is better than wealth beyond the sea.’ And 


with outeasts, and that at Bombaya man would jump into awell 
if ordered. The reason he assigned for such implicit obedience 
‘wus the greater admixture of castes. ‘We are not all one there.” 
‘He might have given another reason: that the majority are far 
from their homes, also that the army is comparatively small, 
and has a larger proportion of Europeans, Invalid battalions, 
or regiments of a Service and a Home battalion, would be s 
boon, and would make the army more effective, The elderly 
and weakly would have comparative ease; the energetic and 

young would have active employment. ‘Twenty out of 
the seventy-four regiments being enlisted for general warvice, 
would meet all possible necessities for service beyond Lea. 
Mahomedans and low-caste Hindoos would fill their ranks, 
and would give more contented Rajpoots and Brahmins for 
the other fifty-four, or say even forty-four regiments. All 
the roads are swarming with leave of absence and invalid 
Bepoys.” 


On the following day he wrote with especial reference to 
the Artillery, in which branch of the Service he naturally 
took tho deopest interest: “I have no reason to doubt the 


E 


mere boy, wants to invalid two Jemadars, both of them fine 
soldierly-looking fellows, and who know their duty as gunners, 
and are good riders, but don’t understand Einglish words of 
command. One of them is only a trifle above forty years of 
age, aud neither of them wish to be invalided. I returned 
the roll, and a few days afterwards being struck by the ap- 
pearance of the men at mounted exercise, I told Mr, A—— 
we should think ourselves lucky to have such men as native 
officers in our regular battalions. His reply was: ‘I 

Bir Henry, against my battory being compared with a regular 

r 
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one,’ or words to that effect. _ Another diy. sam Se eee 
company of Artillery, a splendid set of 8, in appearance, 

st extassion motion’; that is, poking about thoir arms and 
fat ao rooraien have ta do, thorgh the sajority are old coldier, 
and many were in our own ranks. ‘Thus it is that pipeclay and 
over-drill tend to disgust them. Two hours ago Csptain Car- 
negie came to tell mo that there has been a strong demonstra 
tion against cartridges in the 7th Onde Irregulars this morning. 
Tine tnd expect the repent he heard exaggerated, but I 
tell it for his commentary. He also told of an intended mect- 
ing of traitors to-morrow night, and asked whether he might 
put prisoners taken st such a meeting into gaol, as the Kot- 
walle is not safe. He gave me, however, to understand that 
he considers the military Police more safe than the Irregulars. 
The former are under their own old officers (a single one to a 
regiment), while the Irregulars are under new and young 
men. Now Captain Carnegie i» an old interpreter, and 
quartermaster of a native corps, and had no hint from mo 
of my opinion, Yet I am not sure he is not right, The 
Balin havo ha more day, bt lo ppaly td bate The 
pay is the same... . As far as I have ascertained, the bad 
feeling, as yet, is chiefly among the Hindoo Bepoys. Doubt- 
lous it js their four for caste thet has beon worled on. Major 
Banks tells me that three years ago, when the education stir 
prevailed in Behar, a Soubahdar of the Body Guard seriously 
consulted him as to the report that all the servants of the 
State were to be made Christians. Thus, the oldest and best 
Hindoos are easily moved; but if bad feeling extended to 
open mutiny, the Mahommedans would soon become the 
most energetic and virnlent mutineers. I will, as your Lord- 
ship directs, watch for difference of feeling between the two 
creeds.” He then tarned to discuss the question much 
mooted at the time, of the effect that the unlicensed Press 
had had in fomenting these prevailing discontents. He was 
all in favour of 2 free Press, He used it very freely himself, 
for the expression of his own opinions, and was not one to 
question the benefits which it hed conferred on Indis, But he 
could not help seeing that although the native mind was neces- 
sarily wrought upon by the native Press, the power of mischief 
possessed by that Press was in no small measuro derived from 
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the weapona placed in its hands by the European journals. On 1867. 


this subject he emphatically declared : ‘‘ Whatever may be the 
danger from the native Press, I look on it that the papers pub- 
lihed in our language are much the most dangerous. Dis- 
affected native editors need only translate as they do, with 
or without notes, or words of admiration or exclamationa, 
ccivorinls thom the rid of India (on the duty of snnexing 
every native State, on the imbecility, if not wickedness, of 
allowing a single Jaghoer, and of preaching the Gospel, even 
commanding officers), to raise alarm and hatred in the 
minds of all religionista, and all connected with native prin- 
cipalities or Jagheers, And among the above will be found a 
large majority of the dangerous classes.” Ho then began to 
converse on the levelling system, 0 much in amongst 
us. ‘ Wo measure,” he said, “too much by English rules, 
and expect, contrary to all experience, that the energetic and 
aspiring among immense military masses should like our dead 
level and our arrogation to ourselves, even where we aro 
notorious imbeciles, of all authority and all emolument. Theso 
sentiments of mine, freely expressed during the last fifteen 
years, have dono me injury, but I am not the less convinced 
of their soundness; and that until we treat natives, and 
espooially native soldiers, oa having much the same foelings, 
the samo ambition, the same perception of ability and im- 
becility as ourselves, we shall never be safe. I do not ad- 
vocate altogether disregarding seniority, but I do wonder 
that Generals, Colonels, and Soubahdars should only as a 
rule bo men past work, who have never in their youth and 
enorgy beon entrusted with power or responsibility. Also 
that we should expect the Soubahdar and Jemadar to be 
content with sixty-seven and twenty-four rupees a month 
respectively, while in the Civil Department their fellows, ten 
or twenty yedrs younger, enjoy five hundred, six hundred, 
and even a thousand rupees, and while they themselves, if 
under @ native ruler, would be Generals, if not Rajahs or 
Newabs. I havo not seen original articles on the cartridge 
question, but almost every letter and article in the English 
papers regarding Barrackpore, Ambala, Meerut, Burhampore, 
and Dinapore, have been translated. The original articles 
chiefty refer to local grievances and personalities. The polities 
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of the editor are to be chiefly gathered from pithy exclama- 
tions, &0,, heading an article, as ‘How Good! ‘ Wonderful !” 
“Mutiny and more Fires? with plentiful supply of the words 
“mutiny,” ‘disobedience,’ ‘disturbance.’ I would not trouble 
any of them, but, with your Lardship’s permission, I think we 
might aquash half the number, by helping one or two of the 
cleverest with information, and even with editorials and illus- 
trations. Dr. Ogilvie tella me more than one of the English 
illustrated papers would, for a good parpose, sell cheap their 
half-worn plates. An illustrated vernacular cleverly edited 
would tell well, and do good politically and morally. I will 
be glad of your Lordship’s sanction to a trial, not involving 
above five thousand rupees, or five hundred pounds, Of course 
I would not appear, and I would use the present editore—at 
any rate, try to do #0,” 


‘The storm waa now gathering, and Lawrence watched its 
progress with painful interest. He had long anticipated its 
coming, and insisted upon the wisdom of being prepared. One 
who had known him well, and worked with him for 
years, writing to me of his foresight, nays: ‘ With all his love 
for the people and their interests, he felt that the rule of 
strangers was only tolerated because they oould not help 
themselves, He was ever alive to the necessity for care and 
vigilance, His conversation constantly turned to the mbject, 
and what measures should be adopted in case of any general 
disturbance. He did not, like most, rest in the feeling of 
perfect security. Passing along the parade-ground one after- 
noon, where there were several hundred young Hindostanee 
recruits at drill, he suddenly stopped, and pointing to them, 
said to me: ‘Do yon see those fine young fellows? Mark 
my words, the Government is nourishing young vipera in 
their breast, and unless care is taken they will one day turn 
upon us,’ "This was five years before the mutiny. With all 
this he never showed any distrust of them, but ever studied 
their interests and feelings.” There was no one, indeed, who 
looked more tenderly and compassionately upon them, or 
with = deeper senso that the mischief which he so clearly 
discerned might have been averted by tho observance of a 
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more generous policy than that which had recently found 
favour in our eyes. Regarding the Sepoy as a representative 
man, the exponent of the feelings and opinions of extensive 
village populations, and most of all in the great province 
of Onde, which he was then administering, he felt strongly 
that in the event of an outburst of the discontented soldiery, 
the rising must partake, more or leas, of the character of a 
national revolt. Moreover, it was certain that, apart from 
all this, 80 many at the capital, who had fattened on the 
extravagance and profligacy of the Court, had suffered 
grievously by the coming of the English, thet a rebellion of 
the troops would be the signal for » dangerous rising in 
the city. 

‘When, therefore, the storm burst—and it was certain that 
« crisis had arrived which would call forth all the energies of 
the English in India for the maintenance of our dominion— 
there was no single point of danger to which men’s minds 
turned with deeper anxiety than to Lucknow; but over this 
anxiety there came an inspiring feeling of confidence when 
they remembered that Henry Lawrence was there. To the 
Governor-General this was an especial source of consolation. 
One of the earliest incidents of the military mutiny waa an 
outbreak in an Irregular native regiment posted near Luck- 
now. With this Lawrence had grappled promptly and vigor- 
ously, in » manner which had won general admiration. Lord 
Cauning saw clearly then that the right man was at the point 
of danger; and when Lawrence telegraphed to him, ssying, 
“Give me full military authority: I will not use it unnecos~ 
sarily,” the Governor-General did not hesitate to place the 
chief direction of military as well as of civil affairs in the 
hands of the Commissioner. With thie full responsibility 
upon him, he moved freely and without embarrassment. He 
could look with the soldier's and with the statesman’s eye at 
the appearances before him; and he was as competent to deal 
with details of military defence, ss to accommodate in other 
matters the action of his government to the political temper 
of the times. Preparing to mest the worst emergencies that 
conld arise, he provided far the security of the European 
garrison; but he endeavoured at the same time to conciliate 
all clasecs, and expecially to wean the minds of the soldiery 
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from the apprehensions which had taken possession of them 
with respect to the safoty of their caste. It was soon, how- 
ever, apparent that nothing could be done by exhortations or 
persuasions—by promises of rewards to the faithful, or threats 
of punishment to the unfaithfa. Neither words, nor money, 
nor dresses of honour could svail. Nothing but the stout 
heart and the strong arm could, under Providence, help the 
English in the extremity of their need. 

As the month of May—that ill-omened month, which had 
seen the sanguinary outbreak at Meerat and the great cala- 
mity of the seizure of Delhi—wore to a close, appearances st 
Lucknow, and indeed all through the province, became more 
threatening. He had by this time dono all that could be 
dono for the safety of the people under his care; and before 
the month of June dawned upon him, he sew clearly the 
value of these precautions.* On the 29th of May, writing 
to Lord Canning, he thus described his position: ‘I have 
refrained from writing, as I had nothing ploasant to say, and 
indeed. little more than a detail of daily alarms and hourly 
reports. Our three positions are now strong. In the can- 
tonment where I reside, the two hundred and seventy or so 


spak- supply; strengthened tho Residency ; 
‘that saved of the lad 3 
woe Bet for him 7 doract balers thet ti otncncteny ow tp ‘to the eal 
one would weeks dency, and mads every preparation for 
before Tchoaght of the pomibility the worst, and her 
fom be thacuse He laid fis heel ot 
case. ; 
Eis linn jeocordingtyy get;in all the tho city id the province temo, against 
treamare from the city mpd stations; ux, they found the little garrison amply 
Donght, wp and stored grain and sap- supplied with asmerunition, 
plies of every kind; bought up al the and resources of every kind." 
‘vuppites of the European shopkeepers ; 
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direction, and of the ery of ‘Islem,’ and the raising of the 
green standard, in another. I have also had reports of dis- 
affection in three several Irregular corps, Hitherto tho 
country has been quiet, and we have played the Irregulars 
against the Line regiments, But being constituted of the 
same materials, the taint is fast pervading them, and in a fow 
weoks, if not days, unless Delhi be in the interim captured, 
there will be one feeling throughout the army—a feeling that 
our prestige is gone—and that feeling will be more dangerous 
than any other. Teligion, fear, hatred, one and all have 
their influences, but there is still a reverence for the Com- 
pany’s Ikbal. When it is gone, we shall have few friends 
indeed. ‘The tone and talk of many have greatly altored 
within the last fow days, and we are now asked, almost in 
terms of insolence, whethor Delhi is recaptured, or when it 
will be, It was only just after tho Caubu!l massacre, and 
when wo hesitated to advance through the Khybur, that, in 
™my memory, such tone over before prevailed. Every offort 
should be made to recover Delhi. The “ King” is a watchword 
to Mahomedans; the loss of a capital is a stigma on us, and 
to these are added the fears prevailing among all classes 
regarding religion. A native letter, recently sent to your 
Lordship by Colonel Colin Troup, from Bareilly, fairly depicts 
the feeling of the better classes of natives, and especially of 
Brahmins, They think that we are ungrateful, and that wo 
no longer respect their religion or care for their interosts. 
There is no positive abuse in that letter, whereas in all that, 
aro posted or dropped bere the chief ingredients are sbuse and 
violence. . . . Once Delhi is recaptured the game will again 
be in our own hands, if we play the cards with ordinary 
ekill,”” 

He had not proceeded much further than this when stress 
of active businesa compelled him to break off, end before he 
could complete the letter the native troops in the cantonment 
had broken into open mutiny. On the evening of the 30th 
of May, when Sir Henry Lawrenco and his Staff were at 
dinner, a Sepoy, who had previously been rewarded for his 
fidelity, rashed in and announced that there was s rising in 
the Lines, Lawrence st once ordered out « party of Euro- 
peans, with some guns, and sending for further reinforce~ 
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Menta, went down to the scene of the disturbance. Good 
execution was done that night, and again on the following 
morning, against the mutineers; and when Lawrence again 
took up his pen to resume the interrupted letter to the Go- 
vernor-General, he spoke cheerfully of the situation, saying 
that he thought matters were better than before. “‘ Press of 
work,” he wrote, “stopped me here. We have since had 
the émeute which I have telegraphed. We are now posi- 
tively better than we were. We now know our friends and 
enemies; the latter beggars have no stomach for a fight, 
though they are capital incendiaries. We followed them on 
Sunday morning six miles, and only once got within round- 
shot range. I went with a few horsemen four or five miles 
farther; we got sixty prisoners in all, and I am now trying 
them and others by three drum-head courte-martial. Yee- 
terday evening we had several large gatherings in the city, 
and towards night they opened fire on the police and on a 
post of Irregulars. The former behaved admirably, and 
thrashed them well; killed several, and took six prisoners, 
Among the former was a brother-in-law of the King’s 
Vakeel. The Kotwal headed the police. I have made him 
6, Bebadoog, +: _-\ Hel ‘eveutig we hung €wo.men—ons 
Sepoy, who murdered poor Lieutenant Grant, and a spy. To- 
morrow T shall get the proceedings of other courts, sud will 
probably hang twenty or thirty. ‘These executions will, I am 
confident, quiet men’s minds. I have told you by telegraph 
it will never do to retire on Allahabad ; we could not do it. 
Besides, I am quite confident we can hold our ground at 
‘Lucknow as long ss provisions last, and we have already a 
month’s laid in. When Delhi is taken we aro all safe. If 
there is much delay, most of our outposts will be lost. The 
officers killed are Brigadier Handscomb, Lieutenant Grant, 
and Cornet Raleigh, 9th Light Cavalry. Wounded: Liou-~ 
tenant Chambers, 13th N. L, and Lieutenant Hardinge, 3rd. 
Onde Cavalry. Hardinge is a eplendid soldier. He led a fow 
horse several times through the burning cantonments and 
through s crowd of mutineers. One shot at him within a 
foot, and then bayoneted him through the fiesh of the arm. 
i shot the fellow dead. Wounded as he was, he 
could nut huve had an hour’s sleep, and yet he was the hero 
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of yesterday's work, and had we had any good cavalry he 1857, 
would have cut up all the mntineers, I was wrong as to his 
having been the hero. Hewasone. Martin Gubbins was an- 
other. He, with three horsemen, did the work of a regiment, 
and headed the rascals, and brought in six prisoners, for 
which I have given the three horsemen six hundred rapees.” 

It would be vain to endeavour, in such a Memoir as this, to Jon, 
narrate the incidents of the defence of Lucknow, even in so Evers zeae of: 
far as Sir Henry Lawrence was connected with them. That 
story belongs to history. How wisely and assiduously he 
laboured, with what untiring energy and devotion, in spite of 
the failure of the frail fleeh, has been told by more than one 
of his comrades. He was in feeble health when first he went 
to Lucknow. It had been his intention to proceed to Hngland 
for a while, partly to recruit his strangth, and partly to direct 
the final atudiea of his son, then about to enter the Indian 
Civil Service, when the offer of the Oude Commissionership 
arreated his homeward movements, and braced him up awhile 
for the continuance of his work. But the hot weather coming 
in with such a crowd of anxieties, tried him severely; and it 
was plain to those who were about his person that mind and 
body had been tasked overmuch. ‘The ordinary labours of 
his office,” wrote one who was continually in official associa~ 
tion with him, “had fally tried his strength; but the intense 
anxiety attending his position at the present crisis would have 
worn the strongest frame. At first he was able to ride about 
a good deal, but now he drove about in his carriage. He lost 
appetite and sleep, and his changed and careworn appearance 
‘was painfally visible to all.” But he worked on; and when, 
in the second week of June, such an slarming state of ex- 
‘hauetion supervened that his medical staff cautioned him that 
farther application to business would endanger bis life, he 
could with difficulty be persuaded to lay aside his work for s 
little time, and on the first symptom of a slight accession of 
strength, returned eagerly to his duties, Active among the 
active, as a soldier he was ever in the front and in the midst 
of danger. 

From the letters which he wrote during the month of June, 
the following extracts may be given. They exhibit the pro- 
gross of events at Lucknow, and the sentiments with which 
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Lawrence regarded them: “ Jime 13 (Zo Lord Canning). I 
wrote a long letter yesterday, telling you of the aad succession 
of misfortunes in this quarter.* To-day I have had confirma- 
tion of the fate of Sooltanpore and Fyzabad. A native letter, 
ing the stamp of truth, tells that the troops rose and. 
butchered the Europeans at Sooltanpore. From 
Mr, Bradford writes (no date, probably the 6th), that the 
officers and ladies had ald beon saved, that everything had 
been conducted with the utmost regularity, the native civil 
officers taking prominent places, and that the King of Delhi 
had been proclaimed. In all quarters we hear of similar 
method and regularity. At Duriabad, Secrora, and Seota- 
poor, individuals have bean obliged to give up their plunder, 
and the treasure is carefully guarded. This quiet method 
bespeaks some leading influence. We cannot get certain 
tidings from Cswnpore, although we have sent many mee- 
sengers ; but we have no reason to doubt that General Wheeler 
still holds his ground. ‘The mutineers hold the river bank for 
many miles above and below Cawnpare, and search all passers, 
They at once seized all the boata and drew them to their own 
bank. ‘Would that we could help the besieged, but our 
numbers, the distance, and the tiver, forbid the thought. This 
is frightfal weather for field operations for Europeans, Yes- 
terday we lost: two out of a hundred and thirty, from ex- 
posure, after three P.a.,, in our pursuit of the mutinous Polico 
battalions... . . We hold our ground in cantonmont, and 
daily strengthen both our town positions, bearing in mind 
thet the Residency is to be the final point of concentration. 
The health of the troops is good, and the weather propitious, 
as long as there is not exposure to the sun. The condact of 
the Europeans is beautiful. By God’s help we can hold our 
own for a month, but there should be no delay in sending 
snccour. The appearance of two European regiments would 
goon enable us to settle the province ; but if Lucknow be lost, 
and this force destroyed, the difficulty would be vastly in- 
crease]. Jam quite well again. Pray have us informed of 
what is going on elsewhere; it seems « century since cur 
communications haye been cut off.” “June 16. To-day we 
received a letter of the 14th from General Whesler, who 
© ‘This letter seems to have miscarried, 
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bravely holds ont. He asks us for two hundred Europeans. 
I would risk the abeance of so large # portion of our mall 
force could I see the amallest prospect of its being able to 
succour him. But no individual here, cognisant of facta, 
except Mr. Qubbins, thinks we could carry a single man 
‘across the river, as the enemy holds all the boats, and com- 
Pletely commands the river. May God Almighty defend 
Cawnpore, for no help can we afford! Our own positions are 
daily strengthening, and our supplies increasing ; but all the 
outposta are gone, and the rebels and mutineers are said to be 
closing in on us, though as yet all is quiet 2t Lucknow. Else- 
where throughout the province all is anarchy, the Talookdars 
re-occapying the villages of which the summary settlement 


“June 19, It is now a fortnight since we have had a com- 
munication from either Agra or Oslentta, My several letters, 
some of which I trust have reached, have reported our posi- 
tion. Ail our outposts are gone, but we still hold the Luck- 
now cantonment and city, and a amall circuit around, Daily, 
Roworesy we expect to be besieged, and ssany of the miliary 
im cantonment are afraid of their position, and desire to be 
withdrawn; on the other hand, Mr. Gubbins wishes that a 
small force (two hundred Enropeans, four guns, one hundred 
Sepoys, and about fifty horse) should be sent wherever thero is 
talk of a gathering. It is a very great grief to me to be un~ 
ablo to help Cawnpore. Ware we stronger, the want of boats 
would make the move impracticable; but circumstanced as 
we are, the absence of two hundred Europeans and four guns 
for = week would peril our whole position. Not having a 
single trustworthy native, we are helpless for offensive opera- 
tions, but, with eare and prudence, we are strong for defence, 
as long as food remain and sickness keops off. We have had 
eight deaths by cholera among the Europeans during the last 
fortnight, and some among the natives. Otherwise the health 
is good. Steamers can come to Fyzabad. We look anxiously for 
news.” ‘ June 21, A letter from General Wheeler, dated 18th 
of June, ten vat, stated that his eupplice woold hold out for 
another fortnight, that he had plenty of ammunition, and 

that his guns were serviceable. ‘The enamy’s attacks had 
always been repulsed with Joss, but he was much in want of 
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assistance. Troops are still reported to be assembling at 
Fyzabad and st Duriabad, with the intention of concen- 
trating and attacking Lucknow, but it does not seom that any 
onward movement has at present been made. Our position is 
daily getting stronger, but daily some of our few natives are 
leaving, and, if we are besieged, I fear that fow, if any, will 
remain, This will be inconvenient, ss it will make more 
difficult the raising of a mative force when we are able to 
take the field. We still hold the cantonment, and move eight 
or ton miles out if necessary, but with no trustworthy cavalry 
and very few artillerymen, we are obliged to look keenly to 
our two positions in the city. If either would hold all con- 
veniently, the other should have been abandoned ; but such is 
not the case. Hach has its advantages, and we have to guard 
against sicknesa as much as the enemy. From four sides we 
are threatened ; but if all go well quickly at Delhi, and, still 
more, if Cawnpore hold out, I doubt if we shall be besieged 
stall, Our preparations alarm the enemy. It is deep grief 
to me to be unable to help Cawnpore. I wonld ran much 
risk for Wheeler’s sake ; but an attempt with our means would 
only ruin ourselves without helping Cawnpore. Cholera in a 
light form is amongst us; we have lost eight Europeans 
daring the last fortnight at the Muchee-Bhawn, At each 
post four or five natives have died during the last week. All 
sanitary measures are being taken. The general health is 
good, and the weather, though hot, is favourable to those not 
exposed. I am well, European troops moving above Alla- 
habad should have guns with them, and siso intelligent 
officers (civil or military) acquainted with the country. The 
detachment of her Majesty's 84th came here a fortnight ago 
with only cloth clothes, It is important to see thet others 
coming up are properly dressed and cared for. We look most 
anxiously for news. I trast that all the China troopa are 
coming, and that large indents have been made on England.” 
“June 24 (To Mr. Court). I have written many times, but 
received no answer. Iam very anxious for news, aa all my 
communications have been cut off during the last twenty daya. 
We are well and comforiable now, both in cantonment and in 
the city, buf we are threatened by the mutineers from several 
directions. We are wel] prepared for them, having plenty of 
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provision and numerous guns, Our anxieties are for Cawn- 
pore, which we cannot possibly snccour, as the boats are on 
the Cawnpore side, &o. &e. Send us a cossid every other 
day. A native from Delhi tells us our troops are before 
Delhi, and had beaten the enemy. This seems authentic, and 
I doubt not the city is now in our hands, and that in a fow 
wooka all will be comparatively settled ; but pray remember 
Oude is the home of three-fourths of the rebels, and that 
already thousands are flocking to it, and that the runaways 
from Delhi will probably mostly come this way, and in des- 
peration may have a shy at us. Next, then, to Cawnpore, 
‘we may require suocour. A single Kuropean regiment and 
company of European artillery would enable me to take the 
field and knock to pieces all rebela and mutineers. Send on 
this letter to Government, and a copy of it to my son at 
Oakfield, Penrith, Cumberland, England. The health of the 
troops is generally good, I am well. Pray succour Uawn- 
pore speedily. I am doing what I can to get Wheeler pro- 
“isions by ong Ingo pros and large rary bt ff 
shall not succeed. We have had authentic intelligence of 
seven or eight regiments advancing against us, being only 
twenty miles off. We may be besieged forty-eight hours 
hence. "There should be m0 delay in sending snecour to us an 
well as to Cawnpore. Five hundred infantry and four guns, 
with two hundred native infantry, or police, would be safe 
under an intelligent officer. Once in Oude, we can assist 
the advance of a force.” ‘June 26 (Zo Colonel Nall). 
Your letter of the 20th has reached, and has found us all 
weil and comfortable at Imoknow, though some regiments, 
with many guna, are collecting eighteen miles off, with the 
avowed intention of attacking us, This they will hardly do, 
though they may try and plunder the more distant portions 
of this immense city. They wisely collect at distances beyond 
along march, or we should, even now, have beaten them up 
with three hundred Europeans and four guns, which we can 
always spare for one day at = time as long as we are not 
actually besieged. The health of the troops is improving. 
Dahl iy wae neptared by ous wary on fhe Lathe en Ges 
rebels took refuge in the palsce, which could not have held 
out many hours. This will have immense effect on the 
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country. We only heard the news to-day, and J pass it on 
to you, a8 the Cawmpore xoad is closed. General Wheeler is, 
I fear, in extremity, though I have been making every in- 
direct effort to help him. To help him otherwise we have 
not the means. I hope you have been able to post up five 
hundred Europeans with four guns. The very news of their 
approach would probably relieve Wheeler, as there is great 
dissension in the rebel camp. To help him, your succour 
must be speedy. Civil officers, or others well acquainted 
with the country, should accompany the troops, and every 
precaution taken to save them from the heat. Tho detach- 
ment, her Majesty’s 89th, that came here had no light 
clothing or cap covers. Pray see to these points, as the lives 
of many men depend on them. ‘Thore are good topes in 
which to encamp all the way to Cawnpore. Now that Delhi 
is taken,* you may be able to enlist Native Irregulars, who 
can be fairly relied on. Some should accompany each Enro~ 
pean detachment, to save them from fatigue duties. Not less 
than four hundred Europeans and four guns ahold move 
together as long as the Nana’s force is in strength at Cawn- 
pore, Detachments of four hundred to five hundred men 
with guns ought to overcome all opposition. Employ Hindoos 
rather than Mussulmans as Irregulara On sppronching 
Cawnpore care should be taken against 
isa Mabratta, and an adept in deceit. oid Beskundecnen 
will, perhaps, be the safest Irregulars. All was quiet at 
Mynpooree, Agra, and Etaweh on the 17th, and now that 
Delhi is taken, affairs will doubtless improve. Pray give us 
your exact numbers, alzo those at Benares and Dinapore. 
Bend this on to the Governor-General, and send its purport 
by telegraph. Show it also to Mr. Chester and Court, and 
ask them to write to me I want fall particulars of the 
events of the last twenty days at Allahabad and other placea 
downwards. Is all quiet m the Madras Presidency? Have 
the China troops reached Caleutta, or when are they ex- 
pected? he runaways from Delhi will come in thousands to 
Onde, where we must alroady have hardly less than a hun- 
dred thousand. I don’t fear them as regards Lucknow, but 
until we have another European regiment we cannot expect 
* It need not be said that this was altogether « mistake. 
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to introduce order into the province. At present every villain 
is abroad, and an internecine war prevails in every quarter. 
Two columns, each with five hundred Europeans, would soon 
put all right, but the more delay the more difficulty, as daily 
new parties are committing themselves. Mr. Court and 
Chester wil write fo mo tulle, Thope, I wish copy of thin 
letter to be sent to my son in 

“Sir Henry Lawrence is doing admirably at Lucknow. 
All safe there.’—fuch were the words in which letter after 
letter from the Governor-General to the authorities in Eng- 
Jand communicated the confidence folt hy Lord Canning in 
the Oude Commissioner. And so fully was that confidence 
shared by the Home Government, that when the Court of 
Directors and the Queen’s Government, warned by the critical 
state of our relations in India, found it necessary to nominate 
a new Governor-General provisionally, in the event of the 
death or the retirement of Lord Canning, they had no hesita- 
tion in selecting Sir Heary Lawrence as the man to whom, 
above all others, they could most confidently entrust, in that 
emergency, the supreme direotion of affairs. 

But it waa the saddest thing of all—nothing so sad in the 
history of the calamities of the Indian Mutiny—that he never 
lived to place this crown upon his brows, Such a recognition 
at the Jast would have healed all his old wounds—would have 
becn ample compensation to him for all the crosses he had 
endured, No soldier of the Company’s army had ever been 
so honoured, Of all the Englishmen in India, he was held to 
be the one best able, in a crisis of unexampled magnitade, to 
hold the helm and weather the storm, if by any miachance or 
caprice Canning had been removed from the scene, All that 
attained, and in the completeness of his career he would have 
found perfoct satisfaction, But it was otherwise ordained by 
God. His and was rapidly approaching. He was well-nigh 
worn-out with labour and anxiety, and, if the strong resolute 
will had not sustained him, his bodily frailty would have suc- 
cumbed to the pressure. Once, it has been shown, he was 
compelled to rest sud to recruit, but the supreme authority, 
which he relinquished to a Provisional Council, was soon 

* Bent also to General Havelock. 
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resnmed.* He had before this, with some forebodings, 
perhaps, of the future, placed on record his wishes with 
respect to the succession to the civil and military offices which 
he held. “If anything happens to me,” he wrote, “ during 
the present disturbances, I recommend that Colonel Inglis 
succeed me in command, and that Major Banks should be 
appointed to the command of one of the posta. Thero should 
be No Sumsexpxr. I commend my children and the Law- 
rence Asylams to Government.” And he had sent a tele- 
gram to the Governor-General, saying: “If anything 
happens to me dating the present disturbances, I earnestly re- 
commend that Major Banks succeed me as Chief Commis- 
sioner, and Colonel Inglis in command of the troops, until 
better times arrive. This is no time for punctilio aa regards 
seniority. They are the right men—in fact, the only men 
for the places. My Secretary entirely concurs with me on 
the above points.” It seemed, indeed, to be far more within 
the scope of God’s providence at that time that there should 
be needed men to take his place than that be should ever live 
to succeed to the higher place of ancther. 

And so the month of June wore to its close; and Henry 
Lawrence, ever regardless of self, toiled on day and night, 
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people committed to his charge, against whom our enemies 257. 
‘were raging so furiously. He knew that the effectual fervent 
prayer of = righteous man availeth much, and he never 
ceased from his intercessions. 


On the last day of June there was a great and a sad crisis Chinhut. 
in tho affairs of that little body of Christian men. Tidings were 
bronght in by our scouts that large bodies of the mutinous 
regiments were advancing upon Lucknow, And when Law- 
rence heard that the enemy had thus collected in force, with 
the probable intention of making straight upon Lucknow, he 
determined to go out to meet them. He had always, in the 
weak state of his garrison, been opposed to such offensive 
movements, thinking that the best chance of present safety 
and of future victory lay in husbanding his strength for the 
work of defence, But there were some about him, the most 
prominent of whom was Mr. Gubbins, whose irrepressible 
gallantry led them to counsel » more forward policy; and 
Lawrence appears now to have thonght that the opportunity 
was 2 favourable one for trying this bolder and more pro- 
nounced style of action, and threatening the enemy at a 
distance from the city walls. So, on the morning of the 30th 
of June, he went out at the head of a force of all arms, and 
marched towards Newaubgung, where his scouts told him 
that the enemy had been seen in large numbers ; but whether 
he designed to drew them into sction, or whether, as some 
believed, he contemplated little more than an armed recon- 
nmaissance, is not very clear. Ho said afterwards that he bad 
acted against his own judgmont, and he reproached himself 
for having been moved by the fear of man to undertake so 
hazardous an enterprise.* 


* Upon this ‘Mr. Gubbins has expecially individual 
weitten in his “Upon hia death movement; but it is certain that Mr, 
‘ped Bir Henry to the disaster at Gubbins was ually 
and sald thet he bed acted Sir Henry Lawrence to send out « forea 
sngetaat his own ¢ from the fear to moet the But what be osr- 
man. v8 inquired, tainly did with respect to 
never learnt the name of any one who affair was to ridicule the ides that the 
had counselled tha ye enemy were advancing in any formidable 
calamity.” ‘This strength, Whee the news of the advanco 
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Some six or seven miles from Incknow, Lawrence halted 
his force, and, dismomnting from his horse, walked into grove 
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he remounted, and gave his orders for the troopa to advance. 
‘They had not proceeded far when they came upon the whole 
ior ncaa lr Doig omraietigati-od most rash, 
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guns and went over to the enemy.” Colonel Case, at the head. 
of the 32nd Regiment, fell gallantly, and his men were dis- 
heartened by his fall. It is a wonder thet any of our poople, 
deserted and betrayed as they were, escaped from such an 
overwhelming multitude of the enemy. Our loss was very 
heavy. It is probable, indeed, that the whole of the 32nd 
‘Regiment would have been destroyed but for an act which 


a shot lef in our tumbrils, he cansed a gun to bo drawn up 
and portfires to be lighted as if he were about to fire, and 
under cover of this harmless piece of ordnance the Furopeans 


amidst a terrific fire of grape, round-shot, and musketry. It 
is added, that he was deeply moved by the sufferings of our 
people. He wrung his hands in agony of mind, and was 
heard to say, “ My God! my God! and J bronght thom to 
this!" 

Sir Henry Lawrence, who had little anticipated such a 
catastrophe—who had not, indeed, thought that » 
action would have been the result of the reconnaissance—had 
sent out his carriage, intending to return in it; but in the 


| 


* They were the Artillery ofthe Oude self drew his sword upon the rebels. 
Fores. In the well-known Every effort to induce them to stand 
report of the Defence of Lucknow, which having proved insifectan), the force, ex- 
bears the name of Colonel (Sir John) to m vastly euperior fire of artfl- 
Inglis, but the narrative portion of Jery, and completely surrounded on both 
‘which is supposed to have been written sides by an overpowering body of in- 
by Mr. (now Sir George) Couper, who fantry and cavalry, which sctuslly got 
was continually swrence’s side, 2s into our rear, was compelled to retire, 
evcretary at home and as ‘with the Joss Of three places of 4 
abroad, the story is thos told: “The which fell into the hands of the enemy, 
Onde artillerymen and drivers were in consequence of the rank treachery of 
traitors. They overturned the guna the Onde gunners, and with = very 
into ditahen, cat, the traces of their grievous list of illed and woundod. 
‘horeea, and abandoned them, regardless ‘heat was dreedful, the gut-eumu- 
of the remonstrances and exertions of nition was expended, end the almost 
‘thelr own officers and of those of ir total want of cavalry to protect omr rear, 
Henry Lawrence's Staf, headed by the made our retrest most disastrows.”” 
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retreat which followed the disastrous action at OChinhut, the 
homes were required for other purposes, and Lawrence, phy- 
sically prostrated, was conveyed to Lmcknow on ® gun-car~ 
riage. “Weak and exhausted by illness before he started,” 
says Colonel Inglis, “it was = miracle he returned alive. I 
met him at the door of the Residency as he returned. It 
needed no words to explain the result; the utterly exhausted 
state of our poor fellows as they came in told its own tale, 
An overwhelming force, aided by the defection of our native 
gunners, brought about the catastrophe.” 
“ This morning,” wrote Lawrence to Havelock, soon after 
the retarn of his defeated force to Lucknow, “we went out 
eight miles to meet the enemy, end we were defeated, and 
lost five guus, through the misconduct chiefly of our native 
artillery, many of whom have deserted. The enemy have fol- 
lowed ua up, and we have now been besieged for four hours, 
and shall probably to-night be surrounded. The enemy are 
very bold, and our Europeans very low. I look on our posi- 
tion now as ten times as bad as it was yesterday—indeed, it 
is very critical; we shall be obliged to concentrate, if we are 
able ; we shall have to abandon much supplies, and to blow up 
much powder, Unless we are relieved quickly, say in fifteen 
or twenty days, we shall hardly be able to maintain our posi- 
tion. We lost three officers killed this morning, and several 
wounded: Colonel Case, Captain Stephen, and Mr. Bracken- 
bury.” And forwarding this through Mr. Tucker, at Benares, 
he said: ‘ The annexed bad news peaks for itsolf, aud hows 
the urgent necessity of speedy succen. Our position is very 
critical. Telegraph this both to Allahabad, in caso my consid 
there fails, and alvo to Calcutta.” 
There was nothing more te be done but to withdraw within 
the Residency,® and to prepare to withstand a siege, Our 
other post, the Muchee-Bhawn, was ‘abandoned; the guna 
were spiked; the ammunition exploded ; the works, as far as 
possible, destroyed ; and our people withdrawn, The enemy 
‘were now swarming sround us, and the part of the Residency 
—an upper room—which Sir Sand Lawrence occupied was 
* By this is to be understood not by our officers or establishment; In 
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exposed to a merciless fire of shot and shell. On the ist of 
July, a shell burst in his room; and the officers about him 
all endeavoured to persuade the General to move to a anfer 
part of the building; but thinking that it was the boat spot 
from which to superintend the defance, he refused to change 
his quarters. That this was a fatal error was too soon made 
manifest, for on the following day, as he was lying on his 
couch, a shell burst beside him, and grievonsly shattered 
his thigh. His nephew, Mr. George Lawrence, immediately 
summoned Dr. Fayrer to his assistance, and when Sir Henry 
saw him, he asked at once how long he had to live, When 
the doctor answered “ about three days,” he expreesed 
astonishment that so long = term had been granted to him, 
and seemed to think that he should pass away before the end 
of it. As shot and shell were continually striking against 
the Residency, Dr, Fayrer caused the wounded man to be 
removed to his own house, which was more sheltered from 
the enemy’s artillery, and there a consultation of medical 
officers was held, and it was determined that to attempt 
amputation would be only to increase suffering and to shorten 
Tife.* 

‘Then Henry Lawrence prepared himself for death. First 
of all, he asked Mr. Harris, the chaplain, to administer the 
Holy Communion to him. In the open verandah, exposed to 
a heavy fire of mushetry, the solerm service was performed, 
many officers of the garrison tearfully communicating with 
their beloved chief. This done, he addresved himeelf to those 
about him, ‘“ He bade an affectionate farewell to all,” wrote 


* “1 examined bis wound,” wrote conwilted other medical men, among 
Dr Fayrer, 1a a letter toa frend, “and them Dr. Ogine, who alwo remamed 
found that a large fragment of the shell with him constantly, as to the. 
jhad shattered the upper part of the or powitihty of am operation, but ail 
hugh pons, Deven hough the thigh agreed wath me that the mynr; was of 
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one who wes present at this sad and solemn meeting, “and 
of several he asked forgivences for having at times spoken 
harebly, and begged them to kiss him. One or two were 
quite young boys, with whom he had occasion to find fault, 
in the course of duty, a few daye previously. He expressed 
the deepest humility and repentance for his sins, and his firm 
trust in our blessed Saviour’s atonement, and spoke most 
tonchingly of his dear wife, whom he hoped to rejoin. At the 
utterance of her namo his feelings quite overcame him, and he 
burst into an uncontrollable fit of weeping, which lasted some 
minutes. He again completely broke down in speaking of his 
daughter, to whom be sent his love and blessing. . . . Then 
he blessed his nephew George, who was kneeling by his bed- 
side, and told him he had always loved him as his own 
son... . He spoke to scveral presont about the state of 
their «oul, urging thom to pray and read their Bibles, and 
endeavour to prepure for death, which might come suddenly, 
as in his own case. To nearly each person prevent he ad- 
dreased a few parting word» of affectionate advice—words 
which must have sunk deeply into all hearts. There was not 
adry eye there, and many seemingly hard rough men wero 
sobbing like children.” 

And ever mingling, in these last hour, with the kindly 
and affectionate feelings of the inan, were thr sterner thoughts 
of the leader. Passing away, a he wan, from the scene, ho 
had to make new arrangemants for the future defence of the 
beleaguered garrisun. He knew what wa: his duty, and though 
it pained him to set aside one who belioved that he had the 
best right to succoed him in his civil duties, he felt that he 
had chosen his successor wisely. He now urged upon Major 
Banks, and all present, the imporative necevsity of holding 
out to the very last, and of never making terms with the 
enemy. ‘Let every men,” he said, “die st his post; bat 
never make terms. God help the poor women and children.” 
He often repeated these last words. His hoart was very 
heavy with the thought of these helpless little onos, not 
knowing what dreadful lot might he in storo for them, But 
he thought of his country most of all; and the noble words 
with which he had been familiar, as a boy in the Derry 
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school, were ever present to his thoughts, and his constant 
counsel was, “No SukEENDER.”* 

‘The instructions which he gave to Major Banks, in the 
midst of hia sufferings, and with the hand of death upon 
him, were of a detailed and precise character, and were, on 
leaving Lawrence’s room, thus recorded by his successor : 


“T. Reserve fire; check all wall-firing. 

IL Carefully register ammunition for guns and small arms 
in store, Carefully register daily expenditure as far as pos- 
sible. 

TI. Bpsre the precious health of Europeans in every pos- 
sible way from shot and shell. 

IV. Organise working parties for night labour. 

'V. Entrench—entrench—entrench. Erect traverses. Cut 
off enemy’s fire. 

VL Turn every horse out of the entrenchment, except 
enough for four guns. Keep Sir Henry Lawrence’s horse 
Ludakeo ; it is a gift to his nephow, George Lawrence. 

‘VIL Use the state prisoners as a means of getting in sup- 
plies by gentle means if possible, or by threats. 

VIII. Enrol every servant a» bildar, or carrier of earth. 
Pay liberally—double, quadruple. 

IX, Turn out every native who will not work, suve menials 
who have more than abundant labour. 

X. Write daily to Allahabad or Agra. 

XI. Sir Henry Lawrence’s servants to receive one year’s 
pay; they are to work for any other gentlemen who want 
thom, or they may loave if they prefer to do so. 

XIL Put on my tomb only this: “ Here lies Henry Law- 
rence, who tried to do his duty. May God have mercy on 
him.” 

XII Take an immediate inventory of all natives, so as to 
know who can be used as bildars, &o. 

XIV. Take an immodiste inventory of all supplies and 
food, &o. Take daily average.” 

vitae tate eS Ed rar-cry of the city. 1 have seen st 
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He gave many sorrowing thoughts, also, to his foster- 

children in the Lawrence Asylum; and when he was not 

ittering many words, from time to time he sai 
alternately with his prayers for the women and children,  Re- 
member the Asylum; do not let them forget the Asylum.” 
He told the chaplain that he wished to be buried very pri- 
vately, “without any fuss,” in the same grave with any men 
of the garrison who might die about the same time. Then he 
said, speaking rather to himself than to those about him, of 
his epitaph— Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his 
duty. May God have mercy upon him.”* 

‘He lingered till the beginning of the second day after he 
was stricken down, suffering occasionally acute paroxyems of 
pain, but having many blowed intervals of rest; and at last 
passed away very tranquilly, “like little child falling asleep,” 
about eight o’clock a.a. on the 4th of July.t ‘“ He looked so 
peaceful and happy,” said ono who entered the room just 
after his spirit had doparted, “with the most beautiful ev- 
pression of calm joy on his face. We could not but thank 
God that his sufferings were over, feeling sure that he was at 
rest,” 

After a little while it became necessary to move the body, 
and some European soldiers were sent for to lift the couch on 
which it lay. Before they did so, one of the party raised the 
sheet which covered tho face of his beloved chief, and hissed 
him reverently on the furehead ; then the other stooped down 
and did likewise; and, having so done, bore the body to the 
verandab. That evening it was buried, in a soldier's grave, 


* It has been stated that he vad “I 
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with the corpses of four others who had fallen on that day; 1807. 
and 20 farious was the raging of the enemy at the time, that 

I believe not a single officer of the garrison saw the remains 

of his beloved Greneral lowered into the grave. But there was 

not one amongst them who did not feel that he beat did 
honour to the dead by following his great example, and being 
found ever at hia post. 


Rough and imperfect as is this brief sketch of Sir Henry His charecter, 
Lawrence's career, I hope that it has in some measure sot 
forth the character of the man, and the sources of his great- 
ness. It will not, I trust, be long hefure a life 20 eminently that 
of a “ Christian Warrior””—a life so fitted to encourage and 
sustain in well-doing by the beauty of ite example—will be 
fully written by one far more capable than I am of doing 
justice to the theme.* What Wordsworth wrote, Lawrence 
acted. The ideal portrait of the “Christian Warrior,” which 
the one had drawn, was ever before the other as an exemplar. 
He read it often ; he thought of it continually ; he quoted it in 
his writings. He tried to conform his own life. and to assimilate 
his own character to it: and he succeeded, as all men succeed 
who are truly in earnest. But if I were asked what especially 
it was that more than all perfected the picture of his character, 
Tebould say that it was the glow of romance that flushed it all 
as with « glory from above, There was in all that he did » 
richness and tenderness of sentiment that made it not only 
good but beantiful. Ho used to say—and nothing was ever aid 
more traly-—‘ It is the due admixture of romance and reality 
that best carries a man through life.” No words can express 
better than his own what I wish to say in this place, for no 
words can more clearly sot forth what it was that made the 
peculiar of the man. “‘The quality,” he wrote in 
12844, “variously designated romance or enthusiasm, pootry 
or ideality, is not to be dospised as the mere delnsion of » 
heated brain; but iz to bo valued as an energy imparted to 
tho human mind, to prompt and sustain its noblest efforts, 

1 dttjunderstond that fir Herbert Edt Artiel, « Romance and Reallty of 
randes ha been engeged for wrenee? it Kallen 12h" fs fhe ue smaber of 
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‘We would urge on the young especially, that, not that they 
should repress enthusiasm, but that they should cultivate and 
direct the feeling. Undisciplined romance deals in vague 
aspirations after something better and more beautiful than it 
has yet soon; but it is apt. to tum in disgust from the 
thousand homely details irksome efforts essential to the 
accomplishment of anything really good, to contont itself’ 
with dreams of glorious impossibilities. Reality, priding 
itself on » steady plodding after a moderate tangible desi- 
deratum, laughs at the simlesa und unprofitable vision of 
romance; ‘but the hand cannot sey to the eyo, I have no 
need of thee!” Where the two faculties are duly blended, 
reality pursues « straight rough path to a desirable and prac- 
ticable result; while romance beguiles tho rond by pointing 
cut ite beanties, by beatowing a decp and practical conviction 
that even in this dark and material existenco there may be 
found a joy which 2 stranger intermeddleth not—a light that 
shineth more and more unto tho porfect day.” And truly 
upon Henry Lawrence this light beamed more and more 
until the perfect day dawned upon him, and his work was 
accomplished upon earth. 

T do not think that I shall bo accused of partiality or ox- 
aggeration if I say that, looking not vo much at what he did 
as at what he was, the future historian of India will place 
him second to none in the great descriptive roll of her Heroes. 
For perhaps in no one, who has lived and died to maintain in 
good repute our great Angio-Indian Empire, shall we find wo 
Iustrous a combination of ennobling and endearing qualitics, 
Few men, at any tin and in any country, have been at once 
so admired and x0 beloved. People of all kinds ppeak of him 
with an enthusiasm which has so much of per-onal affection 
in it, that it seems sometimes us if the world were full of his 
private friends, And yet many who thus spoke of him had 
never seen him in the flesh. Those who knew him, and know 
him well, and had been in habits of intimacy with him, wore 
ever as proud of his friendship as Fulke Greville was of tho 
friendship of Sir Philip Sydney. He had some points of 
resemblance to Sydney, but there were also characteriutic 
divergences ; and if we could conceive a fusion of « Sydney 
and « Cromwell, we might srrive nearly ut a just conception 
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of the character of Henry Lawrence. He was very chivalrous 
and tender; he was courteous, but he was not courtly; he 
had profound religious convictions, and in the hour of difficulty 
and danger he communed with his God, and felt that, whether 
the issue were life or death, it was all for the best, But the 
ruggedness of Henry Lawrence was all on the outer side; 
he was personally one of the most gentle, loving, and com- 
passionate of men; and, in his relations with the great world 
around him, he was essentially charitable and forbearing. 
‘There was no iconoclasm in his nature. He grieved over the 
errors which were ever patent before him ; but he had a great 
pity for those who professed them, and it waa his desire rather 
to persuade than to break. 

I might add to theso feeble words many tributes of others, 
‘but they press upon me in such numbers that I know not 
how to select. I cannot forget, however, that when a great 
meoting was held in London to do honour to the memory of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, Lord Stanley, who had visited him in 
India, threw a wreath upon bis bier bright with the flowers 
of unquestionable truth. ‘‘Sir Henry Lawrence,” he said, 
“rose to eminence step by step, not by favour of any man, 
certainly not by subserviency either to ruling authorities or 
to popular ideas, but simply by the operation of that natural 
Jnw which in troubled times brings the strongest mind, be it 
whore it may, to the post of highest command. I knew Sir 
Henry Lawrence six years ago. ‘Travelling in the Panjab, I 
passed a month in his camp, and it then seemed to me, as it 
doos now, that his personal character was far above his career, 
eminent as that career has been. If he had died a private 
and. undistinguished person, the impress of his mind would 
still have been left on all those who came personally into 
contact with him. I thought him, as far as I could judge, 
sagacious and far-seeing in matters of policy; and I had 
daily opportunity of witnessing, even under all the disadvan- 
tages of a Iong and rapid journey, his constant assiduity in 
the despatch of business. But it was not the intellectual 
qualities of the man which made upon me the deepest im- 
prossion. There was in him a raro union of determined 
purpose, of moral as well as physical courage, with a singular 
franknees and courtesy of demeanour which was something 
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more than we call courtesy ; for it belonged not to manners 
‘but to mind—e conrteay shown equally to Europeans and 
natives. Once know him, and you could not imagine him 
giving utterance to any sentiment which was harsh, or petty, 
or self-secking.” Another, who knew him well, and who 
had ever, like Lawrence, a large-hearted philanthropy, thus 
wrote of his honoured friend :* ‘Every Englishman will 
forgive me if I wander from my subject for a moment, to 
offer my humble tribute of affection to the man who, perhapa 
above all others, has done honour to the name of Englishman 
in India, To know Sir Henry was to love him. In 1453, 
when Iwas on my way to Lahore, and Sir Henry was leaving 
the Punjab, I had witnessed the unbounded regard which all 
classes displavod to his person. During my term of office at 
Lahore, I had oceasion, in the discharge of my publie duty, 
to prosecate and bring to punishment men who owed their 
appointments to Sir Henry's favour. Instead of roxentment, 
he honoured me with increased regard, acknowledging that I 
had exercised a necesxary severity. In March, 1857, at Ayra. 
when on his way to take charge of his new duties as Chief 
Commissioner of Oude, I had much daily and unreserved 
intercourse with Sir Henry. I found him, as it wore, ripening 
fast, alike for that goal of human glory which he was won 
to attain, and for that sublimer change which 0 quickly 
awaited him. His heart seemed overflowing with Chrintian 
charity. I remember that, in returning a volume of Afenvirs 
of Bishop Sandjord, he wrote to call my attention to the ful- 
lowing passage, which he bad marked with a pencil: ‘ My 
fears for thqse who retain a spirit of unforgiveness aro ovor- 
powering. I will sincerely declare to you that I could not 
myeelf pray to God, or ask His pardon for ny many trans- 
greesions, before I go to bed at night, with any comfort, or 
with any hope of being heard, unless I were conscious that I 
did from my heart forgive as I ask to be forgiven.’ (Vol. ii. 
pp. 106-7.) When next I mot him, as we walked to the 
early church service (it was the time of Lent), he poured out 
hie heart on the beautiful topic of Chrixtian forgivences, 
adding, that he had seat = copy of the extract shove quoted 
to 2 distinguished officer, once his friend, who had taken doop 
offence at some public act of Sir Henry’s, For every child 
© Charles Raluss—“ Notes on the Revolt its the North-West Provinces.” 
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that he met in my own family, in the missionary or other 
public schools, he had a word of kindness or encouragement. 
Incidentally he told me that the secret of his ability to support 
those public institutions with which his name will for ever be 
associated, was to be found in his abstinence to the utmost 
from all sorts of personal expense.” One more tribute must 
be cited, because it comes from one with a fine sense of the 
hervic, who had never been within the reach of the personal 
influence of the soldier-stateaman, and who merely recorded 
what all men said: “What a grand heroic mould that mind 
was cast in! Whst a pure type of the Christian soldier! 
From what I have heard of Heory Lawrence, of his natural 
infirmities, of his immense effarts to overcome them; of his 
purity of thought, of his charity, of his love, of the virtues 
which his inner life developed as he increased in years; of 
his devotion to duty, to friendship, and to Heaven; I am led 
to think that no such exemplar of a truly good man can be 
found in the ranks of the servants of any Christian State in 
the latter ages of this world.”* 

Of the loss that he was to Indis no tongue can speak in 
words equal to the occasion, “ There is not, I am sure,” said 
Lord Canning, “an Englishman in India who does not regan) 
the loss of Sir Henry Lawrence, in the present cironmstances 
of the country, aa one of the heaviest of public calamities. 
‘There is not, I believe, a native of the provinces where he has 
held authority, who will not remember his name as that of a 
friend and generous benefactor to the races of India.” He 
had, indeed, abovo all Indian statesmen whom I have known, 
& Iarge-hearted sympathy with the natives of India, which 
caused him to regard with equal justice and benignity the 
relations of the greut Britich Empire with both the people of 
our own territories and the Princes of the independent or 
tributary States, It is probable that in the limited espace at 
my disposal, I have not sufficiontly ilustrated his political 
opinions; and it has been my object to avoid controversial 
topics. But I may mention here that Lord Canning wrote 
to him that he had always heard that he was a friend of the 
“ blue blood,” and Lawrence did not seek to deny it He 
believed that sound policy, based upon « conformity with the 
genius of the nation, equally with abstract notions of justice, 

‘* Willies: Russell's “ Diary in Indie.” 
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taught us to adbere to the spirit of our treaties, to support 
the native Princes, and to maintain the aristocracy of the 
country. One who had known him all his life, who had 
served with him in the Punjab, and had risen to high honour 
by following in his footsteps, wrote to me, saying: “ His 
whole energies were devoted to the amelioration of his fellow- 
creatures, whether black or white. He showed the deepest 
feelings of compassion and tenderness towards the nobles and 
chiefa who, having fought for their country, had lost it, and 
came under our rule. He knew how difficult it was for them 
bald psp into the ways of our Government, and he 

ised with the brave soldiers whom our army sup- 
Elanted and loft without provision. Ho felt, whilst exercising 
his own feelings of benevolence, he was best serving his Go- 
vernment, and he had the facalty of influencing all around 
him, and those who served under him, with the same spirit. 
‘This was very striking ; and who can tel] what an importanco 
this was, what his philanthropy did in turning the tide of the 
Punjabees in our favour in 1857. 1 believe that his spirit, 
and the spirit he inculcated, did much towards their loyalty 
and devotion to us. . . . He was always known amongst us as 
the Howard of the Panjab. I do not think a day ever passed 
that he did not visit the gaol where he happened to be, He 
dropped in at all hours, and the advanced state of gol 
management, af an early period of our rule in the Punjab, 
was mainly owing to him. After a party at Government 
House of an evening, it was 8 common thing for him to ray 
to the gentlemen, ‘I am going down to the gaol; come with 
me and see the prisoners.’ And down all would go, he 
leading the way, and whilst going through the wards at mid- 
night, he was discussing gaol matters, and how best to provide 
for their better care and reformation. It was impossible for 
those under him to be with him and not catch some of his 


spirit.” 

‘There is 2 monument to his memory in the great metro- 
politan Cathedral of St. Paul; but the grandest monument of 
all is to be found in the Anylums which bear his name. 


GENERAL NEILL. 
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Or the heroic lives, which I have hitherto endeavoured to 
Wlustrate in these pages, not one has represented the career of 
asoldier pure and simple. I have written of men, soldiers 
by profession, bearing military rank; men who had learned 
the theory and practice of war; who had secn great armies 
in motion ; who had faced the danger of battle gnd had died 
by the hand of the enemy ; but who, since the days of their 
yeath, had beon but little surrounded by the ordinary accom= 
paniments of regimental life. They were diplomatists, indeed, 
rather than soldiers. But diplomacy is rougher work in the 
East than in the West. It exposes a man to all the dangers 
of military life, and often without its protections. If sends 
him on detached and dangerous service, to face, alone and 
unsupported, a barbarous enemy, and st all times renders 
him @ conspicuous mark for the malice of revengeful anta- 
gonista, In such diplomatic, or “ political,” employment as 
this, the servants of the East India Company were enabled, 
when in the early vigour of their years, before their health 
had been wasted or their energies broken by long exposure to 
the severities of the climate, to attain to high and responsible 
office, and perhaps to some irregular command. But in the 
purely military service, the inexorable nocesities of the 
seniority system acldom permitted men to rise to high com- 
mand until they had lost their capacity for it. Exceptions 
there were; but this was the rule. So it has hsppened that 
the names most distinguished in Indian history are the names 
of men who, reared as soldiers, have divested themrelves of 
the trammels of military life, and sought service altogether 
Sndepondent of the chances of regimental promotion 
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But I am about now to write of one who was all in all a 
sollier—who, not wanting capacity for the performance of 
these other duties, clung resolutely to the “‘ great profession” 
of arms; one, who so loved that profession, that he suffered 
no alluremenis to detach him from it; and who lived and 
died with its harness on his back. Strong in the faith that 
his time would come, he waited patiently for his opportunity ; 
and it came at last. 

James George Neill, the eldest son of a Scotch gentleman 
of good family—Colonel Neill of Barnweill and Swendridge- 
amuir in Ayrshire—was born on the 26th of May, 1810, in 
the neighbourhood of Ayr. From hin very childhood he 
evinced a foarleamess and independence of spirit which pro~ 
mised well for his future career. He was not yet five years 
old, when he absented himrelf one morning from home, and 
excited considerable alarm in the household by his disappear- 
ance. He had been slsent for many hours, when hie father 
cheered him coming with leisurely composure homeward, 

@ long dangerous embankment which confined the 
wumet Barnweilt Loch. His father went to meet him, and 
anxiously asked, ‘‘ Where have you been, Jamie?” “ Well,” 
reptied the boy, ‘I just thought I'd like to take » long walk 
and lodk at all things as I went on, see, and see whether I 
could get home by myself! And J have done it,” he added, 
Proudly; “‘and now I am to have no more nurvery-maids 
running after me——I can manage myself.” His father said 
that he was right; and from that day the surveillanco uf 
nurses was withdrawn ; and. it was felt that Jamie might 
safaly be left to look after himself, 

He received his education at an academy in his native 
town, until at the age of fifteen he was removed tu the 
Glasgow University. It was then intended that ho should 
be trained for the law; but young Jamie had no taste for 
such « profession, or indeed for a sedentary life of any kind. 
He was active and robust; s stout walker, an intrepid horse- 
msn, a sure marksman; and he was eager to be a soldier. 
At that time, the Burmese war was attracting no little atten- 
tion in Great Britain; and our youngsters, inspired by the 
marvellous pictures of grand battles upon elepliant-back in a 
country of magnificent pagodas, which wore widely diffused 
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at the time, burned to take part in the affray. James Neill, 1027~25, 
among others, was hot for Indian service. He said that India 

was the only country in which distinction could be won. Bo 

his father wisely resolved to gratify his wishes, and obtained 

a cedetehip for him. He was not yet seventeen, when, in 
January, 1827, he sailed for Madres, Sir Thomas Munro, 

who was then Governor of thst Presidency, had married a 
relative of Colonel Neill He took the boy by the hand, 

and caused him to be sppointed to the First European Regi- 

ment. 

Having quickly learnt the elements of his profession, young szbatteen ists 
Neill devoted himself to his regimental duties, not only as 
one who was resolute to do what was demanded from him, 
but as one also who took the deepest interest in his work. 
The regiment, to which he had been posted, was one which 
had earned distinction on many fields, and which, being ons 
of the very few European corps in the Company’s service, 
was well-nigh sure to go to the front in any new operations 
on that side of India. But for a while there was profound 
peace in all parts of the country, and the strenuous realities 
of active service were only to him as dreams of the fature. 
In the details of regimental duty, however, he found abun- 
dant occupation. The Madras European Regiment was sta- 
tioned, during his first years of service, st Masulipatam ; and 
the young subaltern scquitted himself so well that he was 
made Fort Adjutant, = post which he held until the corps 
marched to Kamptee. There the zeal and ability he dis~ 
played soon recommended him for employment on the regi- 
mental Staff, and he was appointed Quartermaster, and after- 
wards Adjutant, of the Madras Kuropesos. In the latter 
situation his fine soldierly qualities had much scope for exer- 
cise and development, It is hard to say how much not only 
the discipline but the happiness of a regiment depends upon 
the personal character of the Adjutant. Lieutenant Neill was 
not @ man to look upon the soldier merely as an animated 
machine. He had the tenderest regard for the best interests 
of his meh; snd strove with all his might to reform their 
habits by instituting « better system of internal economy than 
that which in those days commonly obtained in our army. 
He did, indeed, almost all that, in these latter times, our 
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Commissions are wont to recommend for the im~- 


temptations to hard drinking which too commonly beset him. 

By providing him with healthy occupation and harmless 
amusement he did much to improve the morality and the 
efficiency of the rogiment. Adult schools and workshops 
were established; athletic exercises of different kinds were 
promoted ; and in all these things the personal encouragement 
and example of Lieutenant Neill did much to secare their 
success. 

‘Whilst still in the zealous performance of these duties, sus- 
tained and cheered by the thought of the good he was doing, 
Adjutant Neill took to himself a wife. On the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1835, he married Isabella, daughter of Colonel Warde, of 
the 5th Regiment of Bengal Cavalry, thon employed in tho 
“ Political Department,” as Assistant to the Resident at 
Nagpore. A soldier’s daughter, she was fit to be a soldier's 
wife, And from that time forth, for moro than twenty years, 
im war or in peace, in storm or in sunshine, ho had not a 
thought which was not in some way associated with his 
“dearest Ixy.” 


But the climate of Indie and tho work—for ho was ono 
who never spared himself—were beginning to make them- 
selves felt ; and Neill felt that the time was approaching when 
it would bo necessary for him to sock renovated health from 
the frech breezes of his ntive country. ‘Two years after his 
marriage (1837) he obtained leave of absence to Europe for 
three years, and toon recovered all the strength and elasticity 
which he had lost beneath the Eastern sun. But the poace 
in which India had for some years been lapped, was now 
again about to be disturbed. There were rumours of the 
great movement into Central Asia, which afterwards took the 
substantive shape of the Afghan war. Panting for active 
service, and unwilling to lose even a remote chance of om- 
ployment (and remote it ever was, for the Bengal and 
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Bombay regiments were well-nigh certain to be those engaged t#s8—54, 
with the enemy), Neill determined, aa soon as our meaznres 
were fairly shaped, to return to India long before the expira- 
tion of his leave. He returned in 1839, volunteered more 
than once for service in Afghanistan, but could not obtain the 
great boon that he so eagerly sought, But he had « fast 
friend in Sir Robert Dick, who was most desirous of serving 
him, and who eventually obtained for him an appointment on 
the General Staff as “ Assiatant-Adjutant-General of the 
Coded Districts,” 

‘This appointment he held for some years, during the earlier 
portion of which he devoted his leisure to the work of writing 
a history of the distingnished regiment to which he belonged. 
It was published in 1843, under the title of an Historical 
Record of the Madras European Regiment, It is an excellent 
example of the class of literature to which it belungs—an 
elaborate monograph, exhaustive and complete—following the 
regiment from ita very cradle up to the time in which he 
wrote. But his official duties were ever his first care; and 
they were so well performed that he received the repeated 
thanks of the General commanding the circle to which he 
was attached; and he would probably have risen in time to 
the highest place in his department, if he had not sought 
rather opportunities of serving in the field. An opportunity 
came at last. The second Burmese war commenced. Neill 
hastened to rejoin his regiment, which had been ordered on 
service; but on his way he was met by the announcement 
that ho had been appointed Adjutant-General of the Madras 
troops under Sir Scudamore Steele. That war nearly cost him 
his life. 

Of some of his Burmese experiences he has given an inte- ‘The Secon 
resting and characteristic account in = letter to his cousin, >" *** 
Mr. Androw Brisbane Neill. It exhibits in a striking point 
of view the independence and solf-relience of his nature, the 
resalute determination at all hazards to do what was right. 
For the good of the soldiers under him he was prepared even 
to face the frowns of superior military authority. “I was 
loft at Rangoon to look after the Madras troops,” he wrote on 
the 8th of April, 1854. ‘ There was much to be done putting 
down those insurrections near Thurygyeen, Bassein, &o. There 
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‘was no time to refer matters, and no one who could act; so I 
set to work, and did everything, issuing the usual orders as 
from Sir John Cheape, and he was very much pleased that 
everything was well done. I went on the plan to go at any 
fellow who showed his nose or a tip of it. I went at him at 
once. I rather made a mistake in sending too large e force 
against Nga Pyo, but our information had it that he was 
strongly catrenched and blockaded. I arranged that his 
position should be attacked on opposite quarters at the samo 
time by troops moved simultaneously from Pegu and Thnry- 
gyeen. The fellow would not stand when it came to tho 
push, but retired into the hills; our parties, however, entered 
his position at the points ordered. Tho same moment the 
fellow was followed into the hills by twenty of our men and a. 
party of the Pegn Light Infantry, and although not taken, 
his party was dispersed, and all his luggage and plunder 
taken. At Bas-cin we tried another dodge, which is the best. 
Sumall parties were cent out, Shuldham of the 24th had ten 
artillery men doing duty ay infintry, and cight lambs, and a 
company of the 19th. The Burme-c met him and caught it 
handvomely—the plan is to encournge them to stand, by 
sending there few men. Nea Pyv had avuin shown his nose, 
and a company of the 3Uth Native Infiuntry, and ~ome fifteen 
or twenty Europeans, were ordered by ine, before 1 lett, to 
go at him from Thurygyeen. EL expect to hear they have 
done for him. Backed in this way, our Nepoyn will fight the 
Burmese well, but hy them~cles thes have no chance, 
Burmuh is a superior animal, thoroughly despises tho Sepay 
—the Bengal most, on recount of vt himvelf airs 
about caste. A puree! of Bengal Repoys ure cooking their 
rico, the circle described all right aml proper, a few Burmese 
looking on at a distance laughing: und cracking their jokes; 
when the Bengalee hms all but pot the food ready, up walks 
one or to in a prontiscueus manner, and duwn thes squat 
with their stern: right in the circle. The row commences, 
and the Sepoys get well thrashed. Our Jfadnis fellows got 
‘on Letter, as they have no caste comparod with the othera, FE 
40 home on the now regulation. Ihave not hud time, at 
present, to understand them, but merely judscrise them as F 
think it right to do, not havmz auy confidence in the Go- 
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vernment. I have had a shindy with the Commissariat 
Department, who are attempting to dodge our European 
soldiers out of European boots and blanketa. . . . I have had 
a wigging from the Commander-in-Chief expresting hie Kix- 


cause sickness and mortality among cur European troopa— 

inlesds has aMasdy. Sanaa Tir cod deotieys these oilokerey: 
and as the Governor-General is most anxious for the comfort 
and welfare of the European soldiers, I have taken the Hberty 
of handing up the whole matter to his Lordship, and I have 
no doubt ‘he will know the reason why’ these things are not 
supplied. I have bean thoroughly disgusted with the in- 
difference evinced on these impartant subjects, and have not 
as yet stuck at a trifle in obtaining redress, and getting things 


put to rights.” 
But constant work and exposure, in a bad climate, nearly 
geesored Nah ae 8 ease ft apa Some of our 
were of the sun, and he well- 


much flattered by his conduct towards me. Had it been pos- 
sible for me to remain there, I should have either bean at the 
head of the Staff or in some important appointment. I have 
fortunately had much to do, requiring me to act at once and 
with decision during the absence of Sir J. Obeape, ani I have 
been lucky enough to do what was right. ... 1 owe my 
recovery and life to the extreme care, sitention, and kindness 
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1a4—85. of Dr. Davidson. Had I been hia brother he could not havo 


done more for me.” 


‘He reached England in the month of June, and was soon 
making rapid strides towards the complete recovery of his 
health. But the rest which he had promised himself was not 
in etore for him. The war with Russia commenced. England 
was alive with the bustle and excitement of preparstion for a 
great campaign. ‘The formation of an Anglo-Turkish con- 
tingent—a Turkish force disciplined and commanded by 
English officers—wes one of the auxiliary measures decreed 
by the British Government. Then the services of officars of 
the Kast India Company—men who had done work in their 
Gl lean epethe cf codeine Leann aad gaitaiene, 

galar levies, capable of enduring hardships and privations, 
rongh-and-ready fellows of the beat kind— came suddenly 
into demand, "and not only war there need of these, but 
need also of men who had seen in India large bodies of all 
arms in combination, and who had within them, seeking 
opportunity of development, the faculty of military organisa- 
tion. General Vivian," who had been Adjutant-General of 
the Madras Army, was selected to command the Anglo- 
Turkish force, and Colonel Neill was appointed his second in 
command. The opportunity was ono for which ho had longed. 
It was the desiro of his soul to break through the trammels of 
the seniority system, which had kept him down, and to havo 
full ecope for the exercise of the power which he knew was 
within him—the power of successfully commanding largo 
bodies of troops in tho field, For this he was willing to 
resign the pleasures of home and the delights of domestic 
life; no he at once placed his services at the disposal of Go- 
vernment, and prepared himself to embark for Constantinople. 
“ You will be not # little surprised to hear from me here en 
route to the Crimes,” he wrote to a friend, on the &rd of 
April, 1855. “On the formation of the Turkish Contingent, 
I was asked if I wished to serve. I lost no time in saying 
yes,’ leaving rank, pay, &c., entirely to the Government. I 
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have never bothered them on the subject. My only request 
has been, ‘ Give me the highest command my rank will admit 
of, stand next to General Vivian on the list of Company’s 
officers. ‘There is, I believe, great play making on the part 
of the Madras men for commanda, and I have no influence or 


Marseilles,’ This I saw in writing, but it is strange none of 
‘us are yet gazetted, nor can we find out what commands we 
are to have. I asked one man in office: he let out inad~ 
vertently, ‘Oh, you are to have a division,’ but I can get 
nothing more. . . . I shall be about the first man ont at my 
post, and if spared, you may depend upon it I will do some- 
thing. I consider myself most fortunate . . . it is an oppor- 
tunity of seeing service and acquiring professional knowledge 
that will stand me in good stead hereafter.” 

On his arrival in Turkey, Colonel Neill was appointed to 
command « division stationed in oamp at Bayukdere, on the 
Bosphoras, where he remained for some time, oxerting him- 
eelf, with good success, to reduce his men to a state of 
officiency and. discipline, He spoke of the Turkish soldiers 
as being “good and steady, very smart under arms, and 
painstaking to 2 degree.” But from the performance of these 
congenial duties ho was soon called sway. In another part 
of the Turkish force, for the discipline of which English 
officers were responsible, there was a chronic state of irre- 
gularity of the worst kind. The Bashi-Bazoukhs, commanded 
by General Beatson, were displaying all the violence and 
rapacity of their kind, little, if at all, restrained by the 


at Constantinople, he determined to inquire intothem ; and on 
the 27th of July, Neill was directed to repair to the Embassy, 
to receive instrugtions relative to the coming investigation. 
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Fall powers were given him to act as he might think beet, 
and he was nominated President of the Military Commission 
formed to try the offenders, The Commission, which was 
composed partly of British officers and partly of Turkish 
officials, lost no time in commencing proceedings, and on the 
28h of July two men were tried for desertion, and for having 
been concerned in the plunder of a treasure party. They 
were found guilty, and sentenced to receive, each, five handred 
lashes, which were administered “ with a stick to the enliven- 
ing strains of a qnick march played by a band of music,” 
according to the military customs of the country, when 
punishment is inflicted upon a culprit. This severe and 
sudden punishment produced good effects, 

I have no inclination to enter into the history of General 
Beatson and the Bashi-Bazoukhs, which elicited a vast mas 
of official correspondence and a bundle of controversial 

pamphlets, distinguished by no little asperity. It is enongh 
to record here that General Neill obtained a clear insight into 
the character of the Bashi-Bazoukhs, and the proper modo 
of dealing with them. ‘In the Sultan’s time,” he wrote, 
“when called out, they got two pounds of grain » day, often 
not that, no forage for horse, and no pay. They ware ex- 
pected ta live by plunder. We give them daily rations, forage, 
and monthly pay. General Beatson onght, at first, to have 
checked their plundering propensities, but by his vunduct ho 
did the reverse—he allowed his men to leave their camp at 
all time. armed to the teeth with pixtolx, No man carrics 
Jess than two, always loaded. They ride into the town, and 
take anything they fancy, sometimes throw down a tenth of 
ite value to the shopkeeper, and if he objects, it in cither 
abuse, a licking, or out with the pistol and bang at him. In 
the country about they ride into gardens and vineyards, turn 
the horsee loose to feed, pull and carry away the grapes, 
plunder the folds snd flocks, take food and grain from the 
people, and ravish the women. All this has boon proved. 
beyond a doubt at the Court of Inquiry. The country people 
are deserting their properties, and the respectable families of 
this town have left and gone over tothe European side: shops 
are all shut. General Beatson wil! not belicve it—all lien, as 
he saya—Rusian intrigue, French hostility, &e.” 
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Neill thought that with = fair system of discipline these 
unruly Bashis could be converted into eplendid troops, and 
hho expressed « detailed opinion to this effect, for which be 
received the thanks of the ambassador at Constantinople. 
Lord Stratford sent 2 despatch to General Beatson—“ copy 
of which,” wrote Neill, ‘he sends to me—in which, in the 


excesses, or adhere to his resolution and resign the command 
into my hands, He also adds his testimony in favour of the 
soundness of my recommendations, and the discretion and 
calmness in the performance of a different duty, &o. This is 
satinfuctory, as showing thst I am all right... . I feel. if 
required to do it, quite equal to bringing the Bashi-Bazoukhs 
into order, and making excellent light cavalry of them—if 
not required to do so, I retarn to my infantry division none 
the worse for the experience and general insight into the 
service,” 

But neither with the Bashi-Bazoukhs, nor with his own 
infantry division, was the hope which he had so long enter- 
tained of doing active servica in the field doomed to anything 
but disappointment. Sebastopol was taken. The war was 
lrought to a close; and there was no further need of the 
services of the Anglo-Turkish Contingent. “The play is 
now up,” he wrote from Yenikale on the 9th of April, 1856, 
“ and it has certainly been provoking that we have been kept 
back and thrust out of the way; however, we have the satisy 
faction of knowing that we have succeeded admirably in 
organising this Contingent.* . . . I have seldom seen men 
who move better, and are more easily handled in the field ; 
at ball practice they aro first rate, During the winter, when 
we were several times threatoned, the fellows turned out in 
the highest poraible xpirite, Whether the force will be kept 
‘up remains to be seen. The French will be averse to it, as 
giving us so much more influence, The Sultan is anxious to 


* Ona great secret of Nelll's success doubt Into, great diegrace by Delgg foo 
im the organisation and management of strict. Twelve offcers have been. 
his force was the firm adherence to a to [eave my division, I went at high 
determination to have ax officers “none game, for one three 
Bet men fit for the work." “I have,” Lieut.-Colomets, and three Majors were 
Ihe wrote in ome of his letters, “got, no among those who went very soon.” 
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hve British officers to organise his army, and the report is 
that they will be lent to him. I, of course, will stay if the 
Government and Company will allow it. Jt is a grand thing 
for me to have the rank and position, and if—as they all 


‘The Anglo-Turkish Contingent was broken up, and Colonel 
‘Neill returned to England. ‘Then came a brief, happy pariod 
of home-life. ho entrics in his journal, short but regular, 
exhibit him in the fall enjoyment of tranquil domestic plea- 
surea. He resided with his wife and children in Scotland— 
sometimes paying visits with the former to his friends and 
neighbours ; sometimes attending national gatherings; and 
when the shooting season commenced, going out with his gun 
—perhaps more for exercixe than for sport. During this 
period he was in frequent correspondence with the official 
authorities on the trouble-business of Genoral Beatron and 
the Bashi-Bazoukhs; but any annoyanco that this might 
have occasioned him was more than compensated by the 
kindness of rome of the Directors of the East India Company, 
who expressed their willingness to provide for his sons. Mr. 
Mangles gave him 2 cadetship for one of his boy, and Mr. 
Prinsop for another, 

+ Early in November he went to London, visited the India 
House about his leave, and after » few busy days thero set 
out with his wife on a round of visits to friends in the home 
counties. From Westerliam, where they were the guests ut 
‘Mra, Neill’s cousin, Mr. Warde, of Squerryes, they went to 
Reading, thence to Bath and Cheltenham. From the latter 
piace he went to the neighbourhood of Neath in South Wales, 
where he spent a few pleasant days with somo members of 
his wife’s family, and on the 10th of Decombor returned to 
town. After a few days, ho left London with his family, by 
the North-Western Railway, en route for the North, parting 
from them at Warrington ; and whilst thoy journeyed on to 
Carlisle, he struck off to Liverpool, thence to visit somo 
friends in the Isle of Man, thence to Whitchaven by water, 
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and thence on to Carlisle to rejoin his circle at Swindridge, 1656—87. 
On Christmas—dsy he dined very happily, with all his family 
about him—‘‘a happy family gathering,” he wrote in his 
journal, “ of every member of it, Osan we ever expect to 
meet again on another Christmas-dey?” Never. But there 
‘were still a few more happy weeks for him. January passed, 
and the first half of February, and he was still surrounded 
by his family. On the 16th of the latter month, the bitter 
hour of parting came; and Neill tore himself from all he loved. 
There was some necessary business to be done in London, 
and the steamer was to leave Southampton on the 20th. 


‘The voyage to India was not an eventful one. Early on In command. 
Sunday, the 29th of March, the steamer entered the Madras 1887. 
Roads. ‘Go to Mount-road Chspel with Gillilian” is the 
first record in his journal after his arrival; the next is, ‘ Find 
that I can get off to Bushire soon.” His regiment had gone 
to tho Persian Gulf, where the British expedition under Bir 
James Outram was operating with successful vigour; and 
Neill was eager to jom without a moment of unnecessary 
delay. He was vexed that he had not received an informa- 
tion at Galle that it would be better for him to stop there and 
proceed thence to Bombay. But on the 6th of April tele- 
graphic intelligence arrived to the effect that the war was at 
anend. It was then well-nigh certain that the Madras Fusi- 
liors would return to the Presidency. Bo this chance of ser- 
‘vioe was gone. Another week, and there is the first mention 
in his journal of “the bad feeling in the Bengal Army.” 
Then on the 20th of April, “The Fasilicr vessels signalled 
this morning.” It was an exciting moment for him; for he 
‘was to take command of the regiment on its arrival, aa the 
senior officer was compelled to proceed to England in broken 
health. ‘I find,” he wrote in his journal, “that I shall have 
some work in hand to keep all square in the Fusiliers. I shail 
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venson made over to him the command of the regiment; and 
he began his bnsiness with all earnestness at once. 

And so be went on, for a fortnight, taking the utmost pains 
to explain to all the officera under him the system upon which 
he intended to proceed ; wisely counselling the younger officers, 
and in one especial instance, in which he more than suspected 
a dangerous addiction to strong drink, endeavouring to reclaim 
the offender by inviting him to live with him in the same 
house. By kindness, blended with the firmest resolution, in 
all his dealings both with officers and men, he was rapidly 
gaining an ascendancy over the regiment, when news came 
trom Calcutta that Northern India was in 2 blaze. Colonel 
Neill had just made his arrangements for a permanent reni- 
dence in Madras, when he was summoned to proceed imme- 
diately to Bengal. ‘‘ Receive from Spurgin,” he wrote in hix 
journal, under date May 16, “accounts that he has secured 
mes home. At eleven P.%. receive orders from Adjutant- 
General to hold the regiment in readiness to embark, fully 
equipped—for service. Warn regimental staff and heads of 
companies to set to work early in the morning. Hear that a 
telegraph is in from Calcutta, giving’ bad accounts from 
Meerut and Delhi, that our Bengal Native Army is in 2 
state of mutiny.” ‘The opportunity, so long and patiently 
waited for, had come at last. 

And Neill knew that it bad come. There was something 
within him which told him clearly and distinctly, beyond the 
reach of all inward questionings and misgivings, that much 
was demanded of him, and that he was equal to the occasion. 
He was eo sure of this, that he did not hesitate to express his 
conviction that no recponnibility could descend upon him, how- 
ever heavy, the burden of which be was not capable of bearing ; 
and this not boastfully, but with a quiet, assured fecling of 
self-reliance, and something of a prophetic insight into the 
futare. “ He was sitting with me,” writes a friend, “in my 
little office room shortly before he left for Bengal, talking 
over sundry professional matters, when he incidentally, and 
as itgvere half meditatively, remarked on tho great service 
his Crimean experience had been to him professionally. He 
said, ‘It has boen the making of mo, for I now feel fully 
equal to any extent of profesional employment or responsi- 
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bility which can ever devolve on me.’ Thinking the speech 
eavoured somewhat of self-esteem, I looked up inquiringly at 
him, but was speedily convinced that nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than boasting. His expression was calm 
and thoughtfal, and his eyes fixed, as if pearing into that 
future which was so soon to verify the justice and sincerity 
of hie estimate of his own character. I never saw him again 
to speak to, but I never forgot the deep impression his words 
made on mo, strengthened as it subsequently was by his too 
short but brilliant career in Bengal—not too short for his own 
fame and his country’s good.”” 

“We embarked in excellent order,’ wrote Neill from Cal~ 
outta st the end of May, “early on the morning of the 18th, 
and arrived here on the afternoon of the 23rd. . . . Our pas- 
tage Gh was secy favourable, trill ens of the bollans Wecsty 
but with no harm to any one, though it brought us down to 
half-speed at once. I landed soon, and saw the Military 

to Government and the Deputy-Quartermaster- 
General, and made all arrangements to start off the men I 
had brought up by steamers to Benares. However, next day 
there was a change. Only one hundred and thirty men went 
up the country by steamer, and the rest I am starting off by 
train.” 

Bat this waa not accomplished without an incident, which 
soon proved to the people of Bengal that the Madras officer 
had the right stuff in him, and that he was eminently the 
man for the crisis. The story has been often told before. It 
shall be told hero in his own words. “The terminus,” he 
wrote, “is on the bank of the river, almoat opposite the fort, 
at Howrah, There is « landing-place and jetty. The train 
was to start at 8.30 P.m. My men were all on board fiats 
in the river, where they were cool and comfortable, and out 
of the way of mischief. When a party of one hundred men 
were intended to go by train, the fist on which they were 


consequent delay, The railway people on shore gave no as— 
sistance. As we neared the jetty, 2 jack-in-office station~ 
master called out to me very insolently that I was late, and 
that the train would not wait for me a moment. He would 
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send it of without me. A little altercation ensued. Onur 
men were landed by their officers, and went, making the best 
of their way up to the carriages. The fellow was still insolent, 
and threatened to start the train; so I put him under charge 
of a sergeant’s guard, with orders not to allow him to move, 
until I gave permission. The other officials were equally 
threatening and impertinent. One gentleman told me that I 
might command a regiment, but that I did not command 
them; they had suthority there, and that he would start the 
train without my men. I then placed 2 guard over tho 
engineer and stoker, got all my men safely into the train, and 
then released the railway people. Off went the train—only 
ten minutes after time. . . . I told the gentlemen that their 
conduct was that of traitors and rebels, and fortunate it was 
for them that Zhad not to deal with them. The matter has 
been brought to the notice of Government. I have heard 
nothing moro than that Lord Canning thinks I did what was 
right; and the railway poople ure nuw most painfully civil 
and polite. It is given out that there wes never an instance 
known of the railway officials being interfered with, far loss 
made prisoners, except once in Ireland, in the Smith O’Brien 
affair, by Sir E. Blakeney.” 

Having started the whole of his regiment, Colonel Neill 
made all haste, by horse dawk, to Benares, which he reached 
on the 8rd of June. He found that some seventy men of hie 
own regiment had arrived, and that in addition to these there 
wero a hundred and twenty mon of her Majesty’s 10th Foot, 
and thirty European artillerymen, with three guna. The 
native force consisted of the 37th Sepoy Regiment, a regiment 
of Irregular Cavalry, and the Sikh regiment of Loodhianah, 
In all the country, perhaps, there was not a spot to which 
more anxious cyes wero turned; for it was tho very nurvory 
and hotbed of Hindooiem—the great home of the Brahmin 
priesthood. The British authoritios wore ulive to tho danger 
Ly which they were surrounded, but it socmod to them that 
the asfest course was to eppear not to suspect it. Even when 
news came of the mutiny of the 17th Regiment st Aximgurh, 
only some sixty miles distant, the Brigadier hesitated to disarm 
aut once the 37th Regiment, whose fidelity, in this juncture, 
was doubtful. Against delay Neill vigorously protested; and 
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them out, and follow them up to prevent mischief fo the un- 
protected in the cantonment. I was just doing #0, and had 
got my men into the Sepoys’ huts, when there was an alarm 
about the guns. I was out of sight of them at the moment, 
but hestened towards them to see the Sikhs firing on our 
three guns, and our small protecting party of Fusiliers ad- 
vancing to charge them. You may imagine my delight on 
seeing the Artillery men bringing their guns to bear, and our 
Jade firing steadily with effect. The Sikhs did not stand two 
rounds of grape, but broke and fled. . . . I continued the 
fight until all had fled, followed them up as far as I could, 
fired round-shot into them, and <et fire to their linea, The 
consequence is, that not a woman or a child has been touched.”"* 
Having made all possible provision for the safety of the 
women and children and the general security of the place, 
Colonel Neill turned his thought», with anxious forebudings 
of evil, towards Aliahabal, which lay some eighty miles in 
adyance—an important civil and military station, situated at 
the confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges, and often de- 
scribed as the “key of the lower provinces” of Hindostan. 
Beyond a few men attached to the general Staft, there were 
no European soldier. in tho place. The temper of the native 
soldiery was doubtful. Tho Snth regiment of Sepoya had 
volunteered, with apparent enthusiasm, to march against the 
insprgents at Delhi. On tho afternoon of the 6th of June, 
the regiment wan ax~embied to hear a letter of thanks trum 
the Governor-General read to them on parade. ‘* The men," 
says the official account of the-e transactions, “ seemed highly 
© It ae geveralls Telered that the thrice were driven back with grape, the 
had no furccum itn gene continund their destructive play , 
fron to mutiny. Mutaking ‘the devige~ the mutineces wavered and then bruke 
of the Britah othcers thes fell mtan and fled Never wax route wo complete, 
pam, and the strong matenct of aif a thoustad armed men wert Mi ing from 
prasersatvon urged them to fire, in aclf- two bundred — lurther un the ssnie 
‘defence, on their enpposed enemies ‘The narratnc nave Tht Dikhe were 
‘quoted aye “The broaght out ma knowangs what was to 
‘be done, muddcnls the sume on one side 
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pleased, and cheered loudly. The European officers were more 
than confirmed in their implicit reliance on the fidelity of 
their men ; yet in three hours and a half this loyal cheer was 
changed for the shout of mutiny and murder.” On that 
night they rose upon their officers. There was a large 
gathering at the mess-house ; and among the diners a number 
of cadets, recently arrived from England, mere schoolboys in 
ago and manners. The mutineers fell suddenly upon them, 
and massacred nearly the whole party. Next morning the 
gates of the great guols were thrown open, and three thou- 
sand ruffians let loose to aid in the “work of blood and 
destruction.” The fort still, however, remained. in our hands : 
but it was threatened both from within and from without, for 
the fidelity of the Sikh troops was doubtful, and the mutineers 
outaide were preparing to invest the place. 

Bat it was saved by the forvsight and promptitude of Neill. 
‘Whilst yet the accounts from Allahabad were that ‘all was 
well,” he had despatched a party of fifty men of the Fusiliers 
under Lieutenant Arnold, with orders to proceed by forced 
marches to Allahabad. On the morning of the 7th of June 
they arrived, wearied and exhausted, at Jhoosee, where the 
road from Benares met a bridge of boats, by which the river 
was crossed to Alishabad. The bridge was in the hands of 
the enemy; but there was a steamer off the fort, which, after 
some unaccountable delay, was sent to bring in the Fusiliers, 
On the 9th another detachment, which Neill had sent forward, 
made its timely appearance; and on the 11th, Neill himself, 
having made over the command of Benares to Colonel Gordon, 
appeared, with further reinforcements, under the walls of Alla- 
habad. 


The energetic measures of Neill soon completed the work. 
His firat step was to recover the bridge of boats, and to secure 
safe passage for another party of the Fusiliers, which was 
pressing forward under Major Stephenson. This was on the 
12th of June, the day after his arrival On the 13th he swept 
the enemy ont of the adjecent villages, where they were clus- 
tering in strength; and on the following day, a further body 
the fort, and with it all remaining denger. “At Alishabad,” 
wrote Lord Canning to the chairman of the East India Com- 
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pany, “the 6th Hegiment has mutinied, and fearfol atrocities 
‘were committed by the people on Europeans outside the fort. 
But the fort has been saved. Colonel! Neill, with nearly three 
‘hundred European Fusiliers, is established in it ; and that point, 
the most precious in India at this moment, and for many years 
the one most neglected, is safe, thank God! A column,” 
added the Governor-General, “ will collect there (with all the 
speed which the means of conveyance will allow of), which 
Brigadier Havelock, just returned from Persia, will com- 
mand.” 


Of these events, Neill himwelf wrote, on the 21at of June, to 
‘a friend, saying: “ I havc time to write you a few lines, As 
you may have heard, I have not been idle here. I have had 
it much my own way, that is, had the opportunity of doing 
all I thought beat for the public service and the emergency, 
and have been most wonderfully successful. Thanks be to 
God for having upheld me in all, and never allowing me to 
be at a loss in many of the emergencies that have occurred. 
T have never asked advics; I have always acted on my own 
responaibility, duly considered everything, givon my orders, 
and had no changes after J assumed command. At Benares, 
I was astonished at many of the civilians and others, after I 
had taken post for the night, peeping about and asking whero 
the council of war was to be held, to decide what was to bo 
done, I soon put @ stop to that nonsense. I never allowed 
councils of war, would give my orders as to what was to bo 
dono, and desired no advice to be attempted to be given. I 
decided as to the choice of our position, and was particular in 

ing. I lost no time in posting on fifty men—all I 
could spare—under that gallant young officer, Arnold. Thoy 
Jeft by horse-dawk the night of the 5th (tho night of the mu- 
tiny) they. gut in early nent manning, and saved tis tn time, 

I pressed on as many as I conld, followod myvelf with forty 
men—nearly cut off—took two days’ hard work to do what 
was done in a night, got in in the forenoon, found Simpeon 
besieged, had to make my way in by getting a boat by steslth 
from the rebel side; got my men in. Fancy my walking, at 
least one milo, through burning viver sand; it nearly killed 
me. I only lived by having water dashed over me. When 
I got into tho open boat, my umbrella was my only covering : 
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two of our lads died of sunstroke in the boat: that I escaped. 
is one of the grestest mercies. I found all wrong here: tho 
Europeans almost cheered me when I came in. The salute of 
the sentries at the gate was, ‘Thank God, sir, you'll save us 
yet!’ set to work, and thrashed the fellows from about the 
Place; the heat was terrific, I could only send my troops, 
for I could not accompany them, though much required; but 
J sat more dead than alive in « choultry, where I could see 
and direct. God prospered us, and after four days the fellows 
took alarm,* I had taken advantage of a steamer coming in, 
and sent s party with a gun in her up the Jamns, to attack 
it at all points: these completed it: the fellows sustained 
great loss, several of the leaders slain, they took panic one 
night and fled, and left behind them the two guns they had 
taken from Colonel Simpson the night of the matiny. Cholera 
then suddenly attacked us, and the .esult was fearfal; it hax 
now left us but about one hundred cases and fifty odd deaths 
in a few hours end leas than three days. The Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief give me too much praise ; 
it belongs to the fine fellows I have hard to do the work for 
mo. We are getting in. Iam collecting guns for a large 
force from here, and will have all ready soon. I am equipping 
 emall force to push into Cawnpore, but it is difficult with no 
carriage to send on a force alone, on 2 road assailed by the 
enemy; but I shall doit. I have done my best to relieve Sir 
Hugh Wheeler at Cawnpore, but could do no more; God 
help him! I feel assured he will hold on, for his has been a 
gallant defence; but how deplorable all to be taken in such a 
want of preparation, and to the last with so much blind con- 
JSidence in the Sepoys.” 

In another lettar, written to his wife, he dwelt still more 
forcibly upon what he endured at this time. Only the strong 
reeolute will sustained him, under a burden of suffering, which 
would have pressed down and utterly incapacitated s weaker 
man. “I was quite done up,” be said, “by my dash from 
Benares, and getting into the fort, in that noonday heat. I 
‘was so exhausted for days, that I was obliged to lie down con- 
stantly. I could only sit up for few minutes at = time, and 
© A detailed accom: deapatches, - 
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when our attacks were going on, I was obliged to sit down in 
the batteries and give my orders and directions, I had always 
the greatest confidence in myself, and although I felt almost 
dying from complete cahaustion, yet I kept up heart, and 
here I am, God be praised, as well ws ever, only a little 
thinner. For several days I drank champagne and water to 
keep me up.” 

On the morning of the last day of June, Havelock reached 
Allahabad, and breakfasted with Neill. They had much to say 
to each other—much of the past, much of the future, During 
the latter fortnight of the month that terriblo visitation of 
Prov idence—the “‘ pextilence which walkcth in the darkness,” 
of which Neill wrote in the lotter above quoted, had assailed 
the Europeans in the fort. Still, ever mindful of his peril- 
surrounded countr} men higher up the country, he had mado 
arrangements to detach a large portion of his force to Cawn- 
pore, and appointed his second in command, one altogether 
worthy of the post—Mujor Renaud—to lead it to the relief of 
Sir Haugh Wheeler. The instructions which Neill had pre- 
pared for the guidance of Renaud were now read, and highly 
approved by the General. Exery point had been carefully 
cunsidered ; aud he was not one to cast upon a junior officer 
any responsibility that he could take to himself. I give them 
here, as tianscribed trom a rough and not vers legible copy : 


Inatructions to Major Renaud, commanding Curenpore column 
of two hundsed L.M.'e 81th, co hundred tat Mudras Pusi~ 
Lora, tweo 9-pounder guna, with European gunners, three hun- 
dred Sikhs, and the Irregular Cavalry. 


“Tet. You are to march as quickly as you can, the great 
object being to relieve Sir H. Wheoler and Cawnpore. 

“2nd. March off always carly, and e\pos Europeans as 
little an possible; seloct shady places near gov water for 
encampment. 

“3rd. Attack and destroy all places en route close to the 
road ocenpied by the enemy, but touch no others; en 
the inhabitants to return, and instil confidence, into all of the 
restoration of British authority. Let all know that two more 
rugimonts are to Ieato this sum, and wil) be up here by the 
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end of the week, also that Delhi haa been taken, &o. ;* and 

everything make known that will raise the British name—ell 

this in contradiction to the lying reporia to our disadvantage. 

‘Ths villages of Mubgoom and neighboarboed to be, stacked 
3 slaughter all the men; take no prisoners, 

Nyy feces ap er oar ey acorn 
that have mutinied, who cannot give good accounts of them- 
selves, to be hanged forthwith, particularly those who plun- 
dered treasuries and murdered their officers; also all tho 
Sepoys of the 6th and 87th Regiments not on passport. 

* Sth, A company of Sikhs to be left behind at the ter~ 
minus of the railway on the Cawnpore side, commanded by 
an Enropean officer, there te remain to keep up communica- 
tion, and take charge of = depdt of provisions to be there 
formed. Futtchpore to be promptly attacked, tho Patan 
quarters to be destroyed, all in iv killed; in fact, mako a 
signal example of this place. But don’t let that detain you, 
as what you can’t finish Brigadier Havelock will do. Two 
hundred Sikhs to be left there, with European officers, Alt 
officers belonging to the Oude Service, and whose regiments 
are in advance, to go on as far as Cawnpore. 

“6th, You have some with you who know Cawnpore; from 
them find out the shortest road to Sir H. Wheeler’s position, 
and all about the 

«7th. In all attacks on villages, cither use artillery to knock 
over any defence; or, better still, the powder-bags with sappers ; 
surround villages with infantry to cut off fugitives; attack 
always at two points, At Futtehpore shell them with shrapnel. 
The cavalry should cut up fagitives; see how they act, if not 
zealously, let me know, The object in attacking villages and 
Futtehpore is to execute vengeance, and let it be amply taken. 
All heads of insurgents, particularly at Futtehpore, to be 
hanged. If the Deputy Collector is taken, bang him, and 
have his head cut off and stuck up on one of the principal 
buildings (Mahomedan) in the town. Spare your ammuni- 
tion as much as possible; always keep your guna in the 
centre of your Europeans, or entirely with them; never 
allow the Sikhs, or any natives, to get on the flank next 
to them, 

© Falee tidings to this effect had bem circulated. 
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‘8th. Shonld Cawnpore unfortunately have fallen, attack 
the enemy, and hold your own until Brigadier Havelock joins 
you. All Government tents and property push on the road 
to be secured; the civil power will assist you in this.” 

But as Renand’s force was to proceed by land, and it was 
of the utmost importance to communicate with Sir Hugh 
“Wheeler with the least possible loss of time, a detachment of 
& Bourbred mee with, two, goaae war papel on, bosrt. ivr 

under Captain Spurgin, and despatched up the 
Ganges’ with the flowing orders 


Instructions from Colona! Neill to Captain Spurgin, in command 
of a detachment proceeding on steamer to Cawnpore. 
Allahabad, July 2, 1857, 
“You are to push up as quickly as you can to Cawnpore; 
the object ia to relieve Sir H. Wheeler. Land nowhere, but, 
if mutiny and any opposition is xhown, open fire, and destroy 
ae many rebels as you can. On gotting to Cawnpore, to the 
Ghaut nearest the entrenched camp best adapted for landing ; 


+ communicate with Sir Hagh Wheeler ; givo him all the nows 


of Renaud’s columns, which will be at Cawnpore on the 8th. 
Land your men and stores as Sir H. Wheeler may direct, and. 
I hope the steamer will be made available by Sir Hugh to 
bring down here all the ladies and children, also nick and 
wounded officers; the veteran artillerymen on board will be 
a guard down the river, and will be with the two guns sent 
back here. Should Cawnpore have fallen, endeavour to com- 
mrunicate with Major Renaud. Let the steamer take up a 
good position in the river where your guns can best be ured, 
and hold your own when it can be done. Steam up and 
attack enemy if within reach of you; be thore to bring off 
any who may have escaped. General Havelock starts on 
Saturday morning, with nearly one thousand men and three 
guns, You must remain until you hear from him, Your 
detachment will join him, and you have with you Renand’s 
luggage. You will be required to assist the force in crossing 
the river. Any insurgents that fall into your hands hang 
them st once, and shoot all you can. 8th of July. Intelli- 
gence having been received last night that Cawnpore may have 
fallen, you are to proceed up the river with the greatest cau: 
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tion as you approach within forty miles of it, and be most vigi- 
lant in avoiding compromising yourself by getting within fire 
from guns. Move up with caution as far as you can; obtain 
all the information possible of the state of affairs at Cawnpore. 

Communicate with Major Renaud’s column now at the rail- 
way, near which he will remain until General Havelock over- 
takes him. The united force will reach Futtehpore about the 
&h. ‘You must communicate with the General, or advance 
up the river at the same rate as he advances. You will thus 
secure the river on his right flank, Having obtained certain 
news of the state of affairs at Cawnporo, move up and relieve 
it if it still holds out; if it has fallen, either remain where 
you receive the intelligence, if a good place to remain, or 
drop quietly down near the infantry column, to a secure 
position, and wait until the advance of the force.” 

But these instructions had been scarcely signed when in- 
telligence was received which rendered it necessary that these 
carefully-propared plans should be reconsidered. Some mes- 
eengers arrived from Sir Henry Lawrence, at Lucknow, and 
they reported that they had passed through Cawnpore: that 
that terrible tragedy, which cannot even now be named with- 
ont » shudder, had boon actod, and that our misorable poople 
there had passed beyond the reach of all human help. Have- 
lock accepted these facts, but Neill was at first disposed to 
disbelieve them; and he chafoed a little when he found that 
the General and his Staff talked of halting Renand’s force, 
and not sending up the steamer with Spurgin’s detachment. 
The steamer, however, was allowed to start on the following 
day, and Neill, still incredulous of the fall of Cawnpore, 
telegraphed to Government that he believed the story was an 
invention of the Nana Sahib, intended to mislead us; and 
although farther accounts to the same effect were received, 
he contimed to misbelieve the story, and strenuously urged 
the advance of Renaud’s force, at however slow a rate, in 
order that there might be no appearance of vacillation and 
uncertainty upon our part, The cry of “Forward!” was 
ever on his lips. He was angered when others talked of 
“halting.” 

Meanwhile Havelock had been making his preparations to 
push on with reinforcements, to overtake Rensud’s force, and 
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‘to advance to the relief of Cawnpore. Bat ot the very oe 
Mmencement of the mutiny and rebellion at 
Donieeias baiieans bok boon eantiod om oe kt ome tye 
insurgents; and the means of conveyance for Havelock’s force 
could not, therefore, be brought together with the promptitnde 
desired. He moved, however, on the 7th of July, and was 
s00n on the road to 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Neill,” wrote the General to the 
Commander-in-Chief, “whose high qualities I cannot suffi- 
ciently praise, will follow with another column as soon as it 
can be organised, and this fort left in proper hands. I should 
have preferred to move the whole of the troops together, but 
the relief of Lacknow is an affair of time, end I cannot hasard 
its fall by waiting for the organisation of Neill’s column.”* 
So Neill, eager to push on, but recognising the neceasity of 
his detention, remained behind at Allahabad. He now bo- 
came painfully convinced against hia will that our unhappy 
people at Cawnpore had been rathlesly murdered—men, 
women, and children, fouily butchered in cold blood by the 
detestable Nana of Bhitoor. The detaile of this sickening 
tragedy made a deep and abiding impression on his mind. A 
stern resolution to take terrible vengeance on the murderer 
took possession of him, and it became the one great dosire of 
his heart that he might live to inflict righteous retribution 
upon those who had massacred our helpless little ones. Ho 
thought of his own wife and children, then happily safe in 
England ; and he wrote in his journal: ‘I can never spare a 
Sepoy again. All that fall into my hands will be doad men.” 
There was something of the old Scotch Covenanter spirit 
within him, and he felt that it was God’s will that ho should 
not epere. 


On the 16th of July, having been pressed by tho Com- 
mander-in-Chief to join Havelock 2s xpecdily us possible, 
Neill made over the command of Allxhabad, and pusled on 
by horse-dawk for Cawnpore. Befure he started, he had re 
cvived news of the successful actions which Havolock had 
fought with the enemy, and forwanied the glad tidings to the 

© Marshmnan’s Lite of Havelock. 
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Government at Caloutts, “On the 15th of July,” he wrote 
to a friend, ‘I received « telegram from the Chief praisi 
General Havelock for his victories at Fattehpore, &c., which 
I was requested to communicate to him. With this came 
also the following: ‘But his health is not strong, and the 
season, is very trying; it is urgently necessary, therefore, 
that provision should be made for placing the command of 
the column in tried hands of known and assured efficiency, in 
whom perfect confidence can be placed, in case Havelock 
should become from any cause unfit for duty. You have 
been selected for the poat, and accordingly you will proceed 
with every practicable expedition to join Havelock, making 
over the command of Allahabad to the naxt senior officer.’* 
Thia I received in the afternoon. I was sending off that’ 
evening « strong detachment of her Majesty’s 84th per bullock 
van, twenty-five miles a night. I determined to remain that 
night, and start off by horse-dawk and overtake them. Tsent 
off my traps with them. I had much to do at Allahabad, 
instructions to give, &. The senior officer was a Captain of 
the 78th, My suocessor, Colonel O’Brien, was expected on 
the 15th; he did not come, and I got away, overtook the de- 
tachment head-quarters of the corps, and got to Cawnpore in 
five days. I had hardly seen General Havelock before he 
said to me: ‘Now, General Neill, let us understand each 
other; you have no power or authority here whilst I am 
here, and you are not to issue a single order.’ He used to 
go down to the Ghit overy day to superintend the crossing 
aver of the troops and material. . . . Iwas placed in com- 
mand at Cawnpore on his quitting. ‘Well, off be went at 
last, and I assumed command.” 

One of Neill’s first acts was to inquire into the circum- 
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story as this was sure to fill with messureless compassion o 
the one side, and indignation on the other. The horrors ¢ 
Cawnpore might be repeated at Lacknow. When he thougt 
of this—that even then, in our beleaguered position, delicai 
‘women and innocent children were every day becoming mon 
and more at the mercy of our remorseless enemies—there wt 
8 great conflict within him, and he asked himself, in doubt an 
perplexity, what was to be done. He was not one of thos 
‘who would have executed indiscriminate vengeance on th 
nation which had sent forth these cruel and cowardly assent 
sins, A black face was not an abomination in his eyes. H 
had, throughout the whole of his march, regarded scrapo 
lously the rights and interests of the innocent people. H 
had auppressed with a strong hand every impulse to pillag 
and plunder. He had never suffered his men to take any 
thing in the way of carriage or provisions from the peopl 
which was not paid for to the last farthing. He had 
many murderers and mutineers, but never without trial, an 
what seomed to him to be full evidence of their guilt.* No: 
even with all the heart-breaking manifestations of that fo 
massacre at Cawnpore before him, did a thought of sweepin 
and confounding vengeance ever take possession of him. Bi 
he was eager to inflict upon the miscreants themselvos whi 
he felt would be, both for our own people and our enemies, 
just and merciful retribution. What he thought and what I 
did, at that time, shall be told in his own words, as recorde 
in a letter to a friend. 

Having recited at some length the terrible story of the mas 
sacre in the boats at Fattehgur, he procecded to say, “ Tr 
men were shot, the women and children were brought up { 
a little bungalow near the Assembly-rooms. ‘The Futtehgt 
fugitives, such as were saved, were brought in there too. 
have sent a list of all, and their fate. Upwards of tw 
hundred women and children were brought into that house ; 
many had been killed in the boats, many killed and died in 
the entrenchment; all who survived fever, dyseutery, and 


* Ina petvate letter, which was pub- ‘unless he cnn prove 2 defence, be fe 


Hebed some time ago iz a Scotch fenced 10 bo hanged st once.” Ae a. 
‘Neill distinetly eaid: “ Whenever 8 different statement kes been mada, it iy 
Ja caught, be ts immedistely tried, and, buportant to consider this, 


the well of the house, all the murdered also. I saw that 
house when I first came in. Ladies’ and children’s bloody 


torn 

‘were all dragged into and killed was saturdted with blood. 
One cannot control one’s feelings. Who could be mercifal to 
one concerned? Severity at the first is mercy in the end, I 
wish to show the natives of India that-the punishment in- 
flicted by us for such deeds will be the heaviest, the moat 


‘up, and neatly and decently covered over to form their grave: 
8 party of European soldiera will do so this evening, under 


execution, by such of the miscreants as may be hereafter 
Se ree ee took an Sure, pert at, te ony, tee 

selected’ according to their rank, caste, and degree of guilt. 
Each miscreant, after sentence of death is pronounced upon 


© In another letter, Nelllsays: “My rebels. . . - No one who has witnessed 
object Is to inflict a ‘the ot matilation, 
for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous massacre, con ever listen to the word 
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the blood-stains; the task will be made as revolting to his 


properly cleaning up his portion the culprit is to be imme- 
diately hanged, and for this purpose a gallows will be erected 
close at hand.’—The first culprit was a Soubahdar of the 6th 
Native Infantry, = fat brute, a very high Brahmin. The 
sweeper’s brosh was put into his hands hy a sweeper, and he 
was ordered to set to work. He had about half a square foot 
to clean; he made some objection, when down came the lash, 
and he yelled again; he wiped it all up clean, and was then 
hung, and his remains buried in the public road. Some days 
after, others were brought in—one a Mahomedan officer of our 
civil court, a great rascal, and one of the leading men : he rather 
objected, was flogged, made to lick part of the blood with his 
tongue. No doubt this is strange law, but it suits the occa- 
sion well, and I hope I shall not be interfered with, until the 
room is thoroughly cleansed in this way. . . - I will hold my 
own, with the blessing and helpof God. I cannot help seeing 
that His finger is in all this—we have been false to ourselves 
so often, . . . Charlie, my boy, I expect out the first mail. 
I have upplied for him to come up here to do duty, and I 

to belong to the “ Lamba,” oras the Nana and the enemy 
eall them, the Neel-topee-wallahs. They wear light blue cap 
covers; the enemy say those fellows’ muskets kill at a mile 
off before they are fired: so much for Enfields. Your ac- 
count of —— is what I expected. He has nothing in him ; 
he is very timid. These panics are bad. I would turn every 
man in the service, civil or military, out of it, whose nerves 
“failed him. Men of this stamp have no business in India.” 

‘It was, doubtless, a terrible sentence that he executed, in 
the eyes of the people of India; but he was fully convinced, 
in his own mind, that only by such severity could he check 
the atrocities which, in their blind fury, the rebels and muti- 


who locked on, believed that the terrors of the sentence would 
pursue them beyond the grave; but this, in the eyes of a 
Christian, was only an idea which added further bitterness to 
the cup of death upon this side of eternity. Thero were 
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many humane men at that time who believed that real mercy 
required the judge to do violence to his own tenderness of 
heart. On such questions as this there must be much con- 
troversy and contention; for neither the law of God nor the 
jogment of man has clearly declared the extent to which, in 
exceptional conjunctures, the ordinary principles of justice 
and morality may rightly be disregarded. But if such acts 
as these be offences, they are offences which History is seldom 
unwilling to candone, 7 

But I gladly turn from this painful episode, to write of 
Neill’s other more congenial duties. He was left, with some 
three hundred men, at Cawnpore, whilst Havelook was en- 
deavouring to penetrate Oude and to advance to the relief of 
Lucknow. What was tho principal work to be dove by him 
may be gathered from the instructions which he received on 
the 26th of July. He was ordered “to endeavour to defend 
as much of the tronk-road as is now in British possession in 
Cawnpore, and to aid in maintaining the communications 
with Allahabad and with the Brigadier-General’s (Havelock’s) 
forces in Oude.” In addition to discharging all the routine 
details of duty, and effecting the establishment of order in 
the town and cantonments of Cawnpore, he was directed “to 
construct and strengthen entrenchments on both banks of the 
river, and to mount heavy guns in them; to render the pas- 
sage of the river secure and easy by establishing, in co-opera- 
tion with the two steamers, a boat-communication from en- 
trenchment to entrenchment ;” and with this view he waa to 
organise a well-paid corps of boatmen, and to collect and keep 
together a fleet of boats. He was to watch the roads to Alla- 
habad, Allyghur, Delhi, and Agra, and to push forward rein- 
forcements into Oude, Finally, the Brigadier-General do- 
sired that Neill should communicate with him “ in the most 
unreserved manner.” All these several duties, the last not 
least, were strictly performed. 

On the 20th of July, Havelock had commenced the pas- 
sage of the river, which was the first step towards his 
advance into Oude. After a week of Isbour and difficulty, 
the whole column was assembled on the Oude bank. “Some 
of the General’s Staff,” says Havelock’s biographer, Mr. 
Marshman, “ were anxious that General Neill should accom- 
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pany the column to replace him, if he were disabled by any 
casualty; but the General, after carefully weighing the im- 
portance of the position at Cawnpore, the necessity of re- 
ceiving, equipping, and forwarding reinforcementa, and com- 

the establishment of & communication between the 
two banks of the river, and generally of maintaining our 
authority on the right bank of the Ganges, felt himself 
constrained to leave General Neill in charge of the entrench- 
ments, with the sick and wounded, there being no other 
officer to whom he could entrust these responsibilities with 
equal confidence.” On the morning of the 29th the force ad~ 
vanced upon the town of Onao, where Havelock encountered 
a large body of the enemy, and routed them with heavy loss. 
After this ho advanced to Busseerutgunje, where he gained 
another victory; then halted in his career of glory and fell 
back upon Mungulwar, the place in which he had assembled 
his troops for the advance, only six miles distant from the 
banks of the river. ‘ As you know,” wrote Neill, “ tho first, 
march brought him in contact with the enemy; he had one 
day’s bard fighting on the 29th, beat him completely ; we lost 
a number of men from some little mistake in the first affair, 
getting boxed round a loopholed keep or serraie, which was 
obstinately defended: here Richardson of ‘ours’ fell, Seton 
and others wounded, but tako the whole dey’s work the loss 
‘was not much; nineteen guns were taken in all, but three 
onlered to bo brought up and secured by the Sikhs were left 
behind and taken away by tho enemy; this left sixteen fine 
brass guns, most of them ours—one a brass 24-pounder. 
However, all of these we destroyed by tho General’s order. 
The enemy were flying—the bridge they were s0 anxious 
about was ten or twelve miles off, our men in high spirits, 
blood up, &.; this was the time; but suddonly, on being 
ordored to fall in to march, instoud of an advance it was a 
retreat," On the 81st of July, writing to Neill from Mun- 
gulwar, Havelock said: “I have como back here, because, 
though everywhere successful, I urgently require another 
battery and a thousand more British troopa to enable mo to 
do anything for the real advantage of Lucknow. . . . I shall 
Le thankful for the aid of your exertions in obtaining as many 
workmen as possible for Captain Crommelin to commenoo 
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and finish » bridge-head on this bank. Pray, also, urge on 
the collection of rations for my troops. Two heavy guns, 24- 
pounders, must be got ready, with bullocks, to acoompany 
my sdvance, ened. Gane large fron. gans Kept mm peedinere 2x 

the téte-de-pont. ‘Push scross any British infantry as soon 
as it arrives, and improve as much as posaible our boat-com- 
munication, I propose to advance again es soon as the rein- 
forcements reach me, and to urge the garrison of Lucknow to 
hold ont.” 


1857. 


It would be out of place in such a narrative as this to dis- August. 


cuss at length the strategical considerations which induced 
General Havelock to mako this retrograde movement. Right 
or wrong, it created bitter disappointment in Cawnpore, To 
Neill, burning as ho was with an eager desire for the immo- 
diate relief of Lucknow, and who, with such an object ever 
before his eyes, believed that all difficultics should have been 
overcome, and all ordinary roles of war disregarded, this re- 
trogrossion, in the hour of victory, appeared to be so startling 
and unintelligible, that he chafed under his mortification, and 
could not restrain himself from writing a letter of remonstrance 
to his superior officer. ‘‘ My dear General,” he wrote on the 
1st of Angust, “I late last night received yours of five P.M. 
avage I deeply regret that you have fallen back one 

‘The effect on our prestige is very bad indeed. Your 


pat was not pitched yesterday, before all manners of reports. 


wore rife in the city—ihat you bad returned to get some guns, 
having Jost all that you took away with you. In fact, the 
beliof among all is, that you have been defeated and forced 
back. Jt has boon most unfortunate your not bringing back 
any of the guns captured from the enemy. The natives will 
not believe that you have captured one. Tho effect of your 
retrograde movement will be very injurious to our cause 
everywhere, and bring down upon ua many who would other- 
wise have held off, or evon sided with us... . You talk of 
advancing as soon as the reinforcements reach you. You 
require e battery and a thousand European infantry. A» re- 
gards tho battery, half of Olpherta’s will bo in this morning, 
The other half started yesterday or to-day from Allahabad. 
‘This will detain you five or six days more. Aa for the in- 
Healey yom: reqeare) Chey ere: nok to be hed, sed ya. s0, £9 
Vou. IL 


Looking at it strictly in a military point of view, the reader 
will doubtless aay that thie letter ought not to have been 
written, Discipline stands aghast st it. No junior officer 
has the privilege of thus criticising the conduct of his senior. 
An apology, however, is to be found in the extraordinary 
character of the timex, and the magnitude of the interesta at 
stake. It was an unexamplod crisia, and one in which the 
best men were moved at times to disregard all considerations 
of rank and station, and to assume an independence of tone 
which at other timos would have been an unwarrantable 
breach of duty. There were, indeed, moments, in that ter- 
rible autumn of 1857, when, under the strongest sense of 
what was due to the nation they represented, moved by the ir 
resistible manhood within them, men wero prepared to tramplo 
down all the lawa of discipline, and to assert irresistibly the 
rights of the vtronger will and the moro resolute courage. 
‘The word. and actions of men, in such a crisis a» this, must 
not be estimated by the measuring-rod of the army-list and 
the order-book. Neill thought, on that August morning, of 
the despairing cries of the beleaguered garrion of Lucknow, 
and of the safety of tho Great Empire, which was then 
threatene! as it had novor bofore Loen threstenod; and he 
forgot for a while that it was the duty of Brigadier-Genoral 
Neill not to remonstrate against tho measures of Major— 
General Havelock, but to accopt them in silence as thovo of 
superior military authority. 

Bat it was to this rasculine energy of mind—to this irre- 
sintible activity of hody—to the vaice within him, which was 
ever crying, “Forward, forward!” that England owed at 
that time the ssfety of the great cities of Benares and Alla- 
habad. If he hud been a man of a colder and less eager 
naturo~if be hed hal more caution and more pationce, he 
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would not have earned for himself the place that he has 
earned in the hearts of the people, Let us forget, then, the 
question of discipline for = time, Havelock reeponded® and 
Neill sent in « rejoinder, which the highest military suthority 
in India declared to be “ perfectly unexceptionable;” and, a 
day or two afterwards, the General again pushed forward in 
advance, But, again, there was disappointment throughout 
the force, throughout the whole country, for Havelock, ss- 
sured that he could not make good his advance to Lucknow, 
fell back, after more successes in the field, and waited for 
reinforcomenta, Of the necessity for this Neill himself was 
after a time convinced. “Call on General Havelock,” he 
wrote in his journal on the 14th of August, “and show him 
telegram from the Commander-in-Chief, and give him my 
opinion, that his men are pot in a stato to advance on Enck- 
now—that they must be taken care of for a time, and saved 
all unnecessary exposure. ... General Havelock talks a 
groat deal about my administrative powers, wishing to take 
me with him out fighting, and participating in his victorior, 
I reply to this, that however much I may fool at not having 
participated in them, and however anxious I may be to be in 
front, all private feelings should be sacrificed at such a time 
as this, and that I wished to be employed where I could 
do most for the public good. Besides, what I did not tell 
General Havelock, there is » farce in two Generals being 
with « handful of men, and one of them allowed to do 
ing”? 


‘Whilst Havelock was making these ineffectual sttempte to 
penetrate Oude, Neill was thrastened at Cawnpore by large 


Cawnpore 
threatened. 
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his position, and with the little handful of men at his disposal 
he found it wholly impossible to strike an effectual blow at the 
enemy. He could only send out small detachments at time. 
‘ About two thousand men,” he wrote to a friend, “part of 
the 42nd, 4lst, and the regiments here, with four gims, are at 
Bithoor, twelve miles from this; eight thousand men more, 
with some guns, are st Futtehghur, seven miles off; about 
fifteen hundred men aro at Shevrapore, twenty-four miles off; 
and the Nana, with Jussin Singh and fifteen hundred, about: 
the same distance on the other side of tho river, close to 
Bithoor. They can cross the rivor any time, although I have 
thrice sent the steamers up with a lot of our lads and a fow 
artillerymen, and have astonishod them a little, The first day, 
on the first occasion, they destroyed boats, and brought down 
grain, not a soul to bo seen cxcept friends, the 42nd from 
Saugor coming thereabouts; and on hearing that some of the 
‘Nana’s people had crossed over and had plundered those 
friendly to us there, I sent up tho steamer and forty of our 
boys, twenty Sikhy eight artillerymon, two 6-pounders and a 
5-pounder inch mortar on board ; and they polishod off a parcel 
of Gungapoots, u religious class of vagabond Hindoo devotees 
who had joined the Nana and committed no end of atrocition : 
nono of our Ind» were touched. On tho 6th ] -ent up again 
the same force; each time my aide-de-camp commanded, Wo 
had three urtillerymen wounded, but gavo it to tho fellows 
woll; the 42nd and tho Rifle Cumpuny tho yroater portion of 
the enemy. They had two guns. I cannot do moro than 
this, On the 10th the enemy woro approaching, and an 
attack in the city was apprehended. I could not assist them ; 

I have only three hundred infantry, half a battory of European 
artillery,and twolve veteran gunners. I can only move out 
one hundred and seventy infantry and four guns, loaying 
the guards standing; and of the two hundred and thirty in 
hospital several are convalescent, and fit to stand behind a 
parapet and fire. With this force I moved out in the morning 
of the 10th towards Bithoor; the outpost of cavalry wero 
about six miles off, and cavalry patrols were about. I saw 
or heard of no one until our scouts came in and reported the 
gallant enemy tailing off beyond Bithoor. Tho Goncral has 
ordered me not to use ricam again until he has passed ovor; 
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when he has, I should like to see a combined attack on them, 
and let us whenever we attack make an example; this gather- 
ing near thie, and the Futtehghur man, must he destroyed 


But upon the day following that which is last mentioned in 
this brief summary of events, the aspect of affairs became 
more threatening, and Neill wrote to Havelock, saying: “ Ono 
of the Sikh scouts I can depend upon has just come in, and 
reports that four thousand men and five guns have assembled 
to-day at Bithoor, end threaten Cawnpore. I cannot stand 
this; they will enter the town, and our communications are 
gone. If I am not supported, I can only hold out here—can 
do nothing beyond our entrenchments. All the country be- 
tween this and Allahabad will be up, and our powder and 
ammunition on the way up (if the steamer, as I feel assured, 
does not start) will fall into the hands of the enemy, and we 
shall be in a bad way.” So Havelock, having struck another 
blow at the enemy at Boorhiya, returned, as before stated, 
aud attacked the enemy at Bithoor on the 16th of August. 
‘The insurgents were dispersed, the victory was complete, and 
Havelock then posted himself in Cawnpore. 

There the announcement greeted him that Sir James 
Ontram had beon appointed to the command in that part of 
the country, and that he was making his preparations to come 
on with reinforcements. It was now Havelock’s part to hold 
his own at Cawnpore until the arrival of the General with his 
new regiments, and Neill then ceased to have any inde- 
pendent authority.* The following month is said by the 
soilitary historians to have been almost a blank. It was a sad 
one, for the troops were suffering from cholera and other fell 
diseases of the country ; and there was no adequate provision 
for their shelter and protection at a time when the heavy rains 
of the season ware turning the country into a swamp. What 
Neill thought on this and other subjects may be gathered 
from the following entries in his private journal: “‘ Thursday, 
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August 20. Write to Commander-in-Chief about health of 
troope—that they must not be more exposed. Mention about 
reporta of returning to Allahabad, also the reports from Agra 
that it was believed there that the (mutinous) troops st 
Gwalior intended coming here. More of the enemy assembled 
on the opposite banks of the river. Ride up to camp; find 
it a perfect swamp; the men all most uncomfortable. Ride 
with General Havelock, who decides on abandoning the en- 
trenchment.”"—— “Friday, 21. Heavy storm and rain last 
night; men much wetted. Don’t get leave to oosupy the 
stable sheds until the rain comes down. Ride up and see the 
General this morning, and speak seriourly about health of men 
and the injury to them of being in tents. Ride round with 
Tytler and show the houses which I would recommend, but it 
is decided to put the men up in the stables, which are to be 
cleansed and matted, and the place around them drainoil. 
Glad that something is to be done.”—— “Sunday, 28. 
Receive letters from Sir Patrick Grant that he leaves for 
Madras on the 22nd, ‘as that celebrated soldier, Sir Colin 
Campbell, has arrived.’ ‘Ido not, therefore, now write to 
you,’ he says, ‘as your Commandor-in-Chief, but as your 
friend, and in that capacity would beg of you to get on 
smoothly with your immediate superiors, and not allow dif- 
ferences to arise between yon. You are too old a sullior not 
to be aware that if the senior officers of = force m the field get 
to loggerheads, the public service must inevitably suffer; and 
I know you and Havelock too well not to feel that euch a 
result would be infinitely painful to both of you. Your ter- 
vice, from the moment of your arrival in the Bengal Pre- 
sidency, have been invaluable, and I shall ever took back with 
immense satisfaction to the good fortune which sent you here 
at so critical » period. Give your “ Laml."* my surance 
that one of my first steps on returning to Madras ~hall bo to 
soe myself that their wives and familien are thoroughly well 


several quarters Hkely to be surmised that they were cailed Lambs on 
informed on the eubpect. One sugges the fucur & non incrndo ‘They 
dou worth noting ix, that they easy bave have a tiger and 1 lion oa thelr arma, 
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cared for in every respect. They shall want no reasonable 
comfort or accommodation that I can procure for them, snd I 
beg that you will tell your gallant regiment eo from ma” 
Sent the latter portion of this letter to Stevenson, to be com- 
municated to the corps.” “Tuesday, 25. Bide through 
the city. About two thousand arms have been collected, and 
are being broken up. Had I the government of India, I would 
disarm every man, arm the police with latties (clubs), and 
have suldiers only armed. Native opinion is that Delhi is fall- 
ing. There is now scarcely any hope of Lucknow. .... . 
Bruce mentions having been to search the house of a Newab, 
who is with the Nana, and whose son commends four regi- 
ments before Lucknow, and he (Brace) says that he found 
five ladies of the family there. Instantly order them to be 
secured, a1.d to be informed that I keep them aa hostages for 
the safety of our women and children in Oude.” “ Wed- 
nosday, 26. . . . . These are ticklish times; none but stern 
measures will answer. Write to General about the women I 
seoured last evening, suggesting to him that Government be 
asked to secure and hold us hostages all the wives and women 
of the Princes of Oude and other swells at Calcutta; and that 
ho issue a proclamation to the Oude people to the effect that 
if one woman or child of ours, falling into the hands of the 
enemy, is injured, we will hold their wives and children in our 
hands responsible for it. No chance, however remote, should 





It ia enough to record that no injury of any kind ever hefel 
these native ladies, and that Neill was the last man in the 
world to have hurt a single hair of their heads.* 
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With the new month camo new interests, Outram was 
coming on with his reinforcements, thongh, owing to insupe- 
rable obstacles, not so rapidly as had been expected, and tho 
great question of the advance on Lucknow was paramount in 
all men’s minds, Neill, whose guiding principle it was, at 
this time, to do whatsoover ho thought best for the interests 
of the State, regardless of all considerations of otiquetto and 
routine, opened communications with Outram, ss ho before 
had done with Patrick Grant, and froely expressod his opinions, 
It in a source of infinite regrot that two brave and honourable 
men, whoso memories aro dearly cherished by the groat nation 
for which they sacrificed their lives, should not have lookud, 
ist Bi ‘ith kindlier eyes on cach other. But it is not 
y betwoen 
Havelock and Neill. It was unfortunate, but ou neither side 
was it culpable. Tho truth is, that the Generals were exwen- 
tially unlike each other, I can hardly conevive an idea of two 
men more dissimilur in churucter and dixposition. Neither, in 
the whirl and excitement of those troublous times, was capable 
of appreciating the fino qualities of his brothor-soldier, And 
+0 it happens that the correspondenco of both contains many 
acrimonious passages, which I have no desire to reproduce ; 
but Ido not doubt that if they had Jived to look hack upon 
the diversities of opinion which agitated them during thow 
memorablo months at Cawnpore, each would have seen in the 
cunduct of the other much to admire and to commend, and 
that the strife of « few weeks would have heen alchemised into 
the friendship of veurs. 

From the correspondences with Outram, of which I have 
spoken, some extracts may be given, showing the oagerness 
with which Noill dosired, at the earlient possible moment com- 
patible with full assurance of suovess, to press on to Lucknow 
*¢ Septomber 8. I sent you by exprens to-day the copy of the 
note from General Inglis, at Lucknow, -of the Ist instant.” 
General Havelock, I believe, has not sont the said lotter from 









pro- Captain Brure, has consed the menting.” 
; are all right —Cewral Nrifl to Mra. Neill. Casmn- 
again, getting over their fears. It in pore. September 16. 
‘and apres The tier from Colonel Ingtie + 
t aver to them by Have- given st paye 892 of Marshmen's “ Life 
Jock, drawn ost at my suggestion by of Havelock.” 
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‘Lucknow to the Governor-General ; so if you think it proper 
to do so, by sending to Mr. Chester at Allahabad the copy I 
forward to you, he would send it on... . . When I got the 
message from Lucknow to-day, I want to General Havelock 
with it, He was friendly, and I ventured to suggest that no 
time was to be lost—that he should immediately commence 
preparations to cross over into Oude. He felt inclined to do 
so, and he said the Adjutant-General was of my opinion. I 
think he ought to cross over and establish himself at Mungal- 
war, get everything over with him, so that your reinforve- 
monts, when they arrive here, may at once move over. No 
time is to bo lost, in my humble opinion, Your men won't 
bo here before the 13th or 14th, at soonest, and if they join 
him at Mungulwar by the 15th, you would have ten days to 
relive the garrison. I submit my opinion to you, who can 
decide whether they are correct or the reverse; my great 
object is, let us be moving. The passage of the river will take 
several days ; let it be commenced upon st once. Lucknow must 
be saved. Let the garrison at Cawnpore, left behind, hold 
out against [illegible] if they come. We can return in time to 
lick them also.” ‘ September 9, Much to my extreme horror 
and real annoyance, I discovered this morning the enclosed 
note to your address, which I must have most stupidly over- 
looked in sending off to you the enclosure in which it ought 
to have been put. I hope you will pardan my most uninten- 
tional carelessness. How I could have made the mistake I 
can’t make out. Mr. Edwards* informs me that the two 
men-servants of Missur Byjenath, a banker of great wealth 
‘and much influence at Bareilly, have come to him to-day 
from their master. They describe the hostility between 
Hindoos and Mahomedans as very bitter. The former have 
taken up arms, and in one fight killed several hundreds of 
Khan Behaudhar Khan’s men, who are an ill-favoured rabble. 
‘There are no regular troopa in the province. Mr. Edwards 
saya, in whichI agree with him, that if the Hindoos ware en- 
‘© Mr. William Edwards, of the Ben- how Colonel Fraser Tytler introdnced 
gui Civil Bervicg, who bas writtm a im to Generel Kell who had. fast 

most interesting account of bis “‘per- driven up in # very nice-looking dog- 
sonal adventures during the rebellion.” cart, and we toon got into very samest 


into Cawnpare on the last day conversation.” 
of August. He fis bimselt recorded 
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conraged our people in authority, they would doubtless 
Saopt es aot tomes Beaty Geom of their 
oppression. It appears Captain Gowan, or Lieutenant, I 
can’t make ont which—if the captain, he was the commandant 
of the 9th Oude Infantry Irregular Force, if a lieutenant, the 
adjutant of the 18th at Bareilly—with five other officers, are 
in hiding with the Kearee Thakoor, and they offer to organise 
the Thakoor’s troops if they sre suthorised to draw money 
from bankers for this purpose. Mr. Edwards foals certain 
that Byjenath, with others, would advance the necessary fands 
for this purpose, if he received some guarantee from him. I 
agree with Mr. Edwards, the present is « favourable opporta- 
nity for communicating with Captain Gowan and Byjenuth, 
and that Government might be induced to authorise up to 
5U.000 rupees to be at Captain Gowan’s disposal for the 
purpose mentioned. Indeed, no impre-sed am I with tho very 
great advantage to our Government the fostering and pro- 
moting bad blood between the two racea, bexides encouraging 
our friends and well-wishers, that had I been in superior com- 
mand here, and you had not been appointed, I would have 
tuken upon myrelf at unce to have given the authority for the 
money, and asked for the sanction of Government afterwards 
However, the matter is now in better hands, and will no 
doubt receive your every consideration. I feel perfectly 
assured, when you get up here and into Oudo, you will be 
able to effect a vast change for us in encouraging the well- 
dispo-ed. I have heard nothing to-day whether the Genoral 
crvs-~eo before you come up, or when, I hopo, however, all 
will be ready to start by the time the troops you are bringing 
reach this, or very suon afterwards, The sooner Lucknow is 
relieved, the sooner we shall be in a ponition to attack and din- 
pore of others. I am sorry to hear of tho outbreak of the part 
of the 27th Bombay Native Infantry at Kolhapoor. A Licu- 
tenant Kerr, of the Southern Mahratta Hors, with the wmall 
pasty of his men, is said to have behaved nubly. In conelu- 
sion, allow me to hint that I have strong doubta whethor 
General Havelock may have rent off a tclegram of Inglis'’s 
letter to Government. Tho Telegraph was only opened from 
this foronoon.”-—— September 13. Early on tho morning 
of the 11th, I bad the pleasure of receiving yours of the yro- 
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vious day from Camp [illegible], and lost no time, with Mz. 
Edwards, in carrying out your instructions. I wrote to 


sentations by you through Mr, Edwards, Collector of Budaon, 
of your being able, if assisted with money, to organise the 
troops of the Thakoors where you are, and to get them to 
assist Government, and act against the rebels, I, on being 
made acquainted with them, wrote to General Sir J. Outram, 
commanding the forces in the Central Provinocs, and sug- 
gested to him that you should be sasisted to the amount of 
50,000 rupeca for that end, and Mr, Edwards has to-day 
communicated with the ustive bankers at Bareilly to assist 
you with sums of money to that extent, as you may require 
them, I must add, that no time is to be lost in organising 
shone troops, and making an impression against the enemy in 
y place you can.’ I alao quoted the order by Government 
an to the sewarda for Sepoye brought 0 any military autho- 
Fity, as also those for horses and the property of Govern- 
ment brought in, and requested him to give them circulation 
and publicity as extensively as he could; also to communicate 
my letter to him to the officer commanding at Nyneo Tl, and 
request his co-operation in any way ‘ for the good of the eer~ 
vice and energetic and vigorous movements against the enemy.” 
That morning £ calied on General Havelock, with the view of 
impressing him with the importance of your orders and views 
crossing over, and making the necessary arrange- 

ments, that there should be no delay in crossing over your 
reinforcements, and that all should be ready to advance on 
Lucknow, I showed your letter to General Havelock, and he 
was displeased that I should have written to you. I made no 
remark about his having had Captain Gowan’s letter so long 
in his possession, and, as I believe, done nothing. I have 
only acted in this affair as I will, and as is my habit, on all 
occasions, for the good of the public service. I only regret 
Genera! Havelock did not, some time sinee, what you bave 
authorised me to do. Private feelings, or standing on any 
delicacy, during the present times in particular, is not to be 
thought of. I should never give offence to a senior in the 
General’s position if I could avoid it, I cartainly never in- 
tended to give offence in this instance ; but when so much was 
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at stake, I would have shown the greatest indifference had I 
not at once given you the information. General Havelock 
gives me to understand it is his intention to take me with 
him this timo—a piece of good fortune I had not dared to 
hope for. He talks of my commanding tho Right wing of his 
force, Colonel Hamilton tho Left. There will be six European 
and one Sikh regiment of infantry when you come up, should 
there not be division of it into two brigades, at least that 
part going to Lucknow. Thero will be greut mismanagemont 
if it is attempted to carry on work with officors in command 
of right and left wing-, neither of whom have a brigado staff. 
General Havelock will havo a nico little force, two infantry 
brigades, his artillery, and the small budy of cavalry. There 
can be no difficulty in crossing this river. I have not heard at 
what point it ix intended. I would prefer to land at the ter- 
mination of the Trank Road, not on the island abont ono mile 
below it. by which the force recrowed the other day. Any 
works the enemy may have thrown up on tho other bank 
are contemptible enough. General Havelock was down this 
morning trying the range of two 24-pounders on this bank, 
intended to cover a pavace of the river. I hal given my 
opinion to Sir Patrick some time since. when H. was in 
Oude (it was asked), whether I contd assist him if he retired 
in presence of an enemy. This gave him great offence also, 
and Iwas told I hat misled his Eacellenes by stating what 
wan considered by him und his engineer officera alsurd—that 
the ground to be commanded was not within his range. This 
morning's practice hay shown him that I am five hundred 
yards within my mark; thee guns, only at four and a half 
clevation, range far beyond, I was sorry for his firing; in 
the first place, he usclessly expended pewder und shot, and by 
his fire, if the onemy are up to it, they will know where to 
place their batteries out of reach of thew guns. However, all 
this shows signa of doing something. 1 shall bo delighted, 
however, to seo you up here, for, until you do arrive, I do not 
expect to see anything done towards forming the bridges,” 
The day of departure was now clow at hand. eke the 11th of 
September, an officer at Cawnpore wrute in his j :*We 
were made happy to-day by Gencral Neill being indeed by 
General Havelock that he intandod him to command the right 
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wing of the force on the advance on Lucknow.” On the 15th 
he wrote: “The first division of reinforcements arrived this 
morning. Orders are out to-day for the farce to cross into 
Oude to-morrow. Hurrah! hurrah! General Neill to com- 
mand the right wing, consisting of the 1st Madras Fusiliers, 
her Majesty's Sth and 84th Regiment, Maude’s battery of 
artillery.” The bour so long and eagerly looked for had 
come at last. Troops were pouring into Cawnpore, and 
everything was now in readiness for those operations for the 
relief of Lucknow, which seemed to be placed beyond the 
reach of all human accidents. Sir James Outram had ar- 
rived in camp, and Neill’s heart had warmed to him at once. 
He had now become very hopeful of success. ‘ Met Sir 
James Outram st dinner at Bruce's,” he wrote in his journal 
on the 15th; “have a few words’ talk with him before; he 
tells me he will form brigades—will not hear of General 
Havelock’a plan of landing men in the san on a swampy 
island. Things will be done well, I see—Genoeral Havelock 
taken into a room after dinner—Crommelin and Tytler sent 
for, and all their plans swamped—bridgo to be first formed, 
then moved over—Havelock’s plan, if carried ont, would have 
rendered hors de combat no end of us..—— “ Wednesday, 


posed orders. I command first brigade—to appoint my own 
brigade-major—appoint Spurgin—receive English mails. My 
name is in every one’s mouth. The 7imes has taken it up.” 
He was beginning now to reap the reward of his good ser- 
vice in the applause of his countrymen ; and he felt confident 
that the rest would follow. There was a great work before 
the army at Cawnpore, and Neill knew what were its perils. 
“ God grant us all and every success,” he wrote in hia jour- 
nal, “and may He shield and protect us all on our advance to 
victory !” But no presentiment of coming evil overshadowed 
his mind. On the contrary, he wrote very hopefully to his 
wife expressing his belief that all would be well. ‘‘ We cross 
the river again to-morrow,” he said in his last letter to that 
beloved correspondent, “ with a very fine force. I have three 
regiments, my own, the 84th, and the Sth Fusiliers, and a bat- 
tery of Royal Artillery under Captain Maude. We shall only 
be away for a fow days and relieve the poor people a Luck- 
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now. After that, I presume, we shall have to drive the people 
out of Fattehghur. ... . God grant we may all soon meet. 
I am in good health ; the weather is getting cooler, so all will 
be well. God bless you, my dearest wife, and kiss all the 
dear bairns for me.” The thought of those abeent ones was 
ever clinging to his heart. 


On the 19th of September, everything was in readiness for 
an advance into Oude. The story of the march is so well told 
by an officer on Neill’s staff, that I give it in the words of the 
writer. It will be seen how unselfish, how considerate for 
others, the good General was to the lust day of his life, “I 
shall commence my narrative from the 19th of September, the 
day on which we crossed into Onde, The kind and thoughtful 
General, who was always thinking what be could do for others, 
without a thought for himself, had taken great pleasure in 
laying in a little store of arrowroot, sago, candles, and wine, 
to take to the poor ladies who had been suffering for so long 
in Lucknow ; and he took his palkee carriage to place at tho 
dispocal of some of them for their journey back to Cawnpore, 
He took one xmail tent, which he intended Spurgin and me 
to share with him; but it so happenod that we only used it 
once all the way over. Well, on the morning of the 19th we 
got up at two o'clock (we all three lived in the same houw at 
Cawnpore), and cromed over the bridgo of boats with the 
troops, and hie brigade wa» at fir-t formed up on the left, and 
while halted there, we cach took such breakfast ax we happened 
to have in our pocket», and then the brigade was ordered to 
move off to the right, which was done under a fire from two 
of the enemy's guna, and some Sepoys who had taken up 
& position behind some sand-hills, The General, however, 
pushed forward his skirmishers and drove off the Sepoys, and 
halted his brigade in « capital position, close behind the said 
sand-hills. Woe had to remain out in the sun tho wholo of 
that day, as the baggage was much delayed in getting across 
the bridge and three creeks that had to be forded between the 
Uridge and the mainland. He sst on the ground with his 
white umbrella over his head, but he did not feel the sun 
much We remained in that same position all the 20th 
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(Sunday). He slept in hia little tent by himself that night. 
He got up carly, as usual, on Sunday morning, and rode out 
to visit his pioquets, acoompanied hy, I think, Spurgin and 
myself We met Generals Havelock and Outram, and rode 
down with them to the bridge of boats, to seo the heavy guns 
being dragged through the bad ground by the elephants, and 
then came back and breakfasted ; and during the day he read 
and wrote a good deal, as he always did, and after dinner we 
ssuntered about on the sand-hills, and listened to the enemy’s 
drums and fifes playing at their position about a mile and a 
half in advance of us. It rained a good deal during Sunday 
night, and early on Monday morning. He slept, as before, 
in his Little tent by himself. In the evening we sat and talked 
over our cigars for = good long time, and he then told me 
confidentiaily that it was intended that he was to have the 
command at Lucknow, after it was relieved. We got upa 
little before daybreak on Munday morning, and everything 
was got ready for marching, and we marched between sx 
and seven o’clock, the 2nd Brigade being in advance, and 
when we had gone about half a mile along the road one of the 
enemy’s guns (on the road) opened fire: so both brigades 
went to the left of the road and formed line, the men wading 
above their knees in water, or sinking nearly as far in mud, 
the greater part of the way. The enemy occupied several 
villages on the brow of a xising ground, immediately in our 
front; the whole force advanced in line as quickly ss they 
could, and cheering the whole time, and the enemy retreated 
much faster than we could overtake them. The poor General 
always took a particular interest in watching his own old 
regiment, Our light field batteries soon silenced the guns 
which the enemy had in position at the corners of the villages, 
and two or three out of five were captured. Just as we had 
finished chasing the Sepoys off the fiald, a tremendous shower 
of rain came down, and it rained incessantly in torrents the 
whole of the remainder of the day; but that did not prevent 
us from following up the anemy. We took ground to the 
right and got on to the road again, and marched sbout sixteen 
miles as quickly us we could. The road was strewn every here 
and there with shoes, which the Sepoys had thrown off to ex- 
pedite their flight. We halted for = quarter of an hour about 
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eleven o'clock, and took » mouthfal of anything we had; but 
that was little enough, and what Little it was, was soaked with 
rain. About half-past three in the afternoon we halted in a 
tiny village—Serai—and the troops were all quartered in it. 
‘We threo had two little bits of rooms, one of them being 
merely the verandah; however, we were very happy there, 
and when the baggage came up, got some dry clothos and 
dined, and sat and talked over the events of the day, and tho 
glorious prospect before us of relieving the Luoknow garrison. 
‘The poor Gencral slept on a charpoy in the little vorandah 
room. It rained incessantly all night, and whon day dawned 
on Tuesday, the 22nd, it was atill pouring; but wo got up 
and had an early breakfast, and started again at about oight 
o'clock, the 1st Brigade boing in advanco this timo: we made 


. similar march to the one of the day before, and halted about 


the same time in much the samo kind of place, We had only 
seen small parties of the enomy’s cavalry on our flanks vccu- 
sionally, and there was no fighting of uny kind on that day. 
We hud the satisfaction of hearing the booming of guns at 
Lucknow when wo arrived at our now ground, and fired 
a royal salute from our heavy guns to let the beleaguered 
garrison know that relief was approuching. We wero all 
drenched this day the same a» on Monday. 

“Wo pased the night of Tuevday, the 22nd," continues 
the narrator, “in a very smoky hut, and listened to 
the gun» which were being continuul! 
Woe got up noon after daylight on the 23r1, and had an early 
Lreahfast, and marched about eight, the General's bripaudle 
(the 1st) again leading tho way. It was not raining that 
day, and there was no wind, but a bright sun, so the men 
felt the heat a good deal, The country was covered with 
water as far almost as we could sre, on both aides of the road, 
and we saw nothing of the enemy excopt nal! parties of 
cavalry now and then in topes of trees on our flanks, ui 
approached Alumbigh, where they were posted in cor 
able force loth of cavalry and infantry, aut had some 
with them, two of which commenced firing straight down the 
reed, ws soon us we camo within raye. At the plarw where 
we were we could net leave tho road un account of the depth 
of the water, but where the enciny wero was generally higher 











round-shot, grape, and musketry in this advance, and he war 
quite delighted with his truops, and the way in which he 
managed and led them won their admiration. I have him in 
my mind’s eye now, mounted on his charger in front of the 
Madraa Fusiliers, waving his helmet, and joining in the 


Jost » good many men that aftemoon. A wing of the Sth 
Fusiliers, which was on the right of the line, stormed the 
Alumbigh enclosure in the most gallant way, and the other 
wing had to lie down in a rice-field, knee-deep in water, 
while the line was halted, as some of the enemy’s guna had 
their exact range, and every shot was telling. We drove the 
enemy back to about a mile beyond the Alumbigh, and as it 
was then gotting late, and it was evident that the force could 
not enter Lucknow that evening, we retired and took up 
position close to und in the Alumbigh. The dear General's 
brigade was on the Lucknow side of the Alumbigh, and close 
to the enclosure wall. The wholo ground was ankle deep in 
mud; and now, to complete our comforts for the night, the 
* Neill himself wrote of this: “I had and nearly fell. Whilst he did mo, « 


‘but ‘hocee’ 
nmost providential cocepe, Dut was mer reand-ebos. grased the erne's quarters, 
ay 
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rain, which had kept off the whole day, now came down ins 
perfect deluge, but the shower did not laxt more than an hour. 
‘Wo had no baggage up, and nothing to eat, After taking up 
our position for the night, the kind General’s first thought 
was for the comfort of his men, and he sent me to General 
Havelock to ask for onlers for the isene of an extra dram, 
which was accortingly served out. ‘Two of the enemy’e gnna 
kept playing exactly on the pluco where we wore, until after 
dlark: the fire of twelve or fourteen of our guna had not been 
able to silence them, although the practice was good, becatse 
they were so well masked. About seven or oight o'clock foma 
of our things began to arrive, and u chair and a small charpoy 
had been get out of a few hut» that were near; but the 
General's servaut did not come up with a change of clothes 
for him, ant Spurgin and 1 could not persuado him to take 
some of our dry things which had come np, He wonld not 
we the charpoy either, but insisted on uy having it. and I 
did ovenpy one end of it (it was only about five fect long), 
and left the other for him in case he shoukl change his mind. 
Some one lent him a goed thick hlunket, and he sat on the 
chair with his feet up on the charpoy, and the blanket over 
his head and shoulders, and spent the whole night in thut 
way. We sot some hot tea between cight and nine o'clock, 
and had a cigar, and litened to the Lucknow gum, which 
now sounded quite near. and longed for the morning; when 
we doubted not that we shonkl again advance, and, ax we 
hoped. rescue our fellew-countrs men in the course af the duy. 
But when the morning of Thuradas . the 24th. dawned, the two. 
guns again opened fire on us; those shots that missed us 
planged into the ganlen enclosure behind us. and did much 
damage among the camp-followers who wer there. The 
brick wall, although high, was uo protection, as tho shot 
went through it as if it were bat little thicker than paper. 
To our disappointinent, an order came about seven o'clock that 
the force wae to halt that deyeand retire to a place ubout a 
thousand yards in the rear, where it would? be more out of 
range of the enemy's guns. This we did, and iv tha con- 
fusion and crush of baggape-animals and carts consequent on 
the retrograde movement, the enemy*n cavalry quite suddenly 
charged down om the rear-zuard and bageugesnard st fall 
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speed, aud unfortunately killed 2 good many, The rear-guard 
mistook the body of cavalry which they saw approaching for 
some of our own (their uniform was almost exactly the same, 
and, in fact, many of them had once belonged to the same 
regiment), and it was not until they were quite close, and 
they had seen their drawn swords, that they were known as 
enemics, Our fine General, who was always prepared for 
emergencies, immediately ordered down a couple of gans, and 
galloped down to where the attack had been made, and sent 
me off for the Volunteer Cavalry. Our baggage-snimala, to 
the number of several thousands, had crushed into our camp 
in one huge mass, and were much in the way. It was all the 
work of a few minutes: by the time the guns and Volunteer 
Cavalry had arrived, the enemy’s cavalry (about five hundred) 
had galloped off again, leaving fifteon or sixteen of their 
number dead behind them. They had killed one officer and 
twelve or fourteen privates. When that little affair was over, 
the General’s tent was pitched, and all our things, which had 
been soaking wet for three days, were now spread out to dry 
in the sun, An order came in the afternoon that a garrison 
of, I think, two hundred men, wes to be left with the sick 
and wounded and baggage in the Alumbigh, and that the re- 
mainder of the force was to advance on Lucknow next morn- 
ing, that each officer was to take one servant, and mounted 
officers their grooma also, and no tents or baggage, which 
would all follow in two or three days; but we saw nothing of 
them for two whole months. The troops were to be provided 
with rations for three days: all the things had to be sent into 
the Alumbiigh that evening at sunset. We made an arrange- 
ment for carrying in the ladiow’ stores, notwithstanding the 
prohibition as to baggage. We dined in the open air outside 
hia tent, and waro all in high spisita at our bright prospocta 
for the morrow. It had been arranged that the brigades 
were to be divided, and that General Havelock, with aii the 
guns and the 2nd Brigade, were to go by s direct route 
through some portion of the city, and that the General was 
to proceed with his three infantry regiments only, by a more 
circuitous route, and force his way through another portion of 
the suburbs, and so into the Residency ; and this arrangement 
gave great satisfaction to him, and his noble zeal and emula~ 
2v2 > 
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tion gave him great hopes that he would be the first to reach 
the Residency. This plan, however, was afterwards changed. 
Although so confident of success, he was fully impressed 
with 9 sense of the danger of the enterprise we were about 
to undertake, and in talking of anything that he would do 
after arrival at Lucknow, never failed to add, ‘if it be God’s 
will that I should get there? He, Spurgin, and I slept on 
the ground in his little tent on the night of the 24th, and got 
up st daybreak on the 25th, and sent the tent into the Alum- 
bigh, where the rest of the baggage had been sent the evening 
before.”* 

And now comes the touching story of the last day of tho 
beloved General’s noblo hfe, and of its glorions clove in the 
hour of victory. It could not be better told than in the un- 
studied, soldierly language of tho narrator. Such records as 
this are of inestimable value: ‘‘ We had somo breakfast about 
seven, and about eight o’cloch we marched, the 1st Brigade in 
advance, in the following order : 

‘Two Companies of the 5th Fusihers. 

Captain Maude’s Light Field Battery, R.A. 

‘The remainder of the 5th Fusiliers. 

The 84th, and Detachment 64th Regiment. 

The Madras Fusiliers. 
© append the final entry m Nedl» our 
journal deseriptive of this day » work— still pound us, and our reply, a battery 
‘the last words that be ever wrote and 
¢ Thoreday, 24 A fine morning 


troops move back, the arfller; practse ments to take the guns, bat be would 
‘Maude » battery hed one gun vpposed to not spree, sayy if any went the whole 
3, 9 pounder, wloch belie out agermst shoul! “The enemy cavalry, shout 


at a6 they were sbout to go A peremp- they must have given tha cow: 
‘order came for the to re scoundrels some ach antage them 
tire, 00 I was obliged to give the order. Several shots came very to me 
‘We have been humubated by a Young Havelock comes m with orders 
retrramant before 9 contemptible metry to move to-morrow m two colin , ne 
A eae—reparts under Outram, the Furst Brigade, 
ne? ‘the other under General Havelock, with 
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Residency. We had stopped once or twice on our way round 
the ontakirts to let the heaxy guns close up, and at one of 
these halts the General was repeatedly cheered by his men 
and the artillerymen, which made him very happy, and he 
laughed so when Captain Olpherts (who is a splendid officer) 
called out to his men, *The sound of your guns is music to 
the ladies in Lucknow.’ Spon after we had got on to the road 

the Goomty, and little dreaming of the opposition which 
we had yet to meet, the (iencral sevoral times said: ‘ How 
very thankful we should feel for lay ing been preserved though 
the danger~ of the day (it wax now hetweon two and three in 
the afternoon), aud I for having escaped when my horse was 
killed under me! Wo were riding quietly along the road at 
the head of the men, admiring the beanty of some of the 
buildings, end of the country on the other pide of the Goomty, 
when some guns from that very side suddenly opened on us, 
and at the same time a sharp fire of muskets from the building 
known as the * Mess House," and from the Kaiser Bagh walls 
on our left, and two or three gun» alo hopt firing at u» from. 
one of the gate> of the Kuiver Bagh. The Mew Hous was 
within one hundred yards of us, It » an aypper-storie] house 
with a turret at each comer, anil shots poured out at every 
window and opening, and our musketry fire could not keep 
down theirs, and we had not time to wait und storm the house, 
for it wa» most essentis! that rehef' should reach the garrinon 
that tery night, so we were just obliged to pus on. The 
General hal two or three rounds fired into the house from 
one of the guns, which caused their musketry fire to cease for 
ashort time. We then got into » walled enclosure, and rested 
for a little. and allowed the troops to ele up. The General 
dismounted and sat down, and we had 4 cigar, I think, and 
some toa, or something to drink. We tlun started again, and 
kad to go along « lanc, and then throuzh what had boen tho 
compound of an officer’s bungalow, All this time we wore 
concvalod from the enemy's view, but at the end of the coum- 
pound we had to come out on to une of the main rund», fully 
exposed to the Kaiser Bagh, and several iurge mosques and 
buildings, and for about two hunsred yards wo had to go 
through an incewant sturm of bullets, grape, &&., to which 
what we hed been expored tu in thy morning wax nut to be 
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compared in fiercanees. Men were cut down on all sides, and 
how any single one escaped was perfectly miraculous, At the 
end of the two hundred yards we got behind the shelter of a 
large house, which was immediately occupied by the Madras 
Fusiliers, who, by tho General's order, tried bard to keep 
down the musketry fire from the mosque behind; but it 
wasn't until after repeated discharges from our guns that it 
was oven partially silenced. We then moved into a lane with 
a brick wall on either side, and intersected in one or two 
places by cross-streets, up which the Sepoys poured a most 
destructive fire a5 we crossed the openings. We were delayed. 
for some time in this lane, not knowing which was the best 
route to take to the Residency, from which we were still 
about three-quarters of a mile distant. All the streets were 
fall of Sepoys, and it was evident that, whichever way we 
went, we should meet with dreadful opposition. It was now 
sunset, and it was necessary to make & move; and the route 
fixed on was ono which required those regiments that had 
gone farthest up the lane to face about, and come back agnin ; 
80 the order of march became somewhat changed, and the 78th 
Highlanders and Sikh regiment, which had been behind us, 
and consequently not so far up the lane, turned down at once 
into the opening through which we were to advance to the 
Residency, and thus got in front of the 1st Brigade. When 
they had forced their entrance into the main street, General 
Havelock sont back for the assistance of the Madra»y Fusiliers, 
which accordingly becaine separated for the time from the 1st 
Brigade, and dear General Neill regretted much that he could 
not accompany them, but must remain with the other regi- 
ments. A number of guns had to move between the brigatle,, 
+0 that we were some distance apart. When we got out of the 
lane into the court-yard through which we had to go, we found 
@ great crush of guns and bullocks, And now I approach that 
most deeply melancholy part of my story which has been the 
cause of my writing toyou. It was now getting dusk, and 
our infantry were marching through the court-yard, which 
had flat-roofed houses on either side and at the far end, with 
an archway in the middle of the far end, under which we had 
to go. A heavy musketry fire was opened on us from the tops 
of the house. on other side, aud through loopholes in the 
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parapet that ran along the top of the archway and houses at 
the far end, This fire knocked down numbers of our poor 
poldiers; and the fire that we gave in return was useless, a 
the Sepoys were protected by the parapet that ran along the 
whole front of the fiat-roofed houses; and the houses them- 
selves had all the doorways on the other side, so could not be 
entered from where we were. Tho General was sitting on his 
horae quite coolly, giving his orders, and trying to provent too 
hasty a rash through the archway, 23 one of the gua bad not 
yet been got out of the lane where wo had beon halting. He 
sent me back to seo what was the delay in gotting the gun 
on: and these were the last words I heard him utter, as I 
rode off immediately to the lane, and in about three minutes 
returned with the gun, when, to my great grief and horror, I 
was told that he was no more. He, sitting there quictly on 
his horve. had formed too prominent an object for the sure aim 
of the mutinecr Sepoys. who fired at him through 2 loophole 
above the archway, and the fatal bullet performed its mission 
but too truly, and in one instant closed tho earthly careor of 
our greatest and moxt noble soldier and beloved General, our 
only consolation being that ho was at peace, and hod died a 
soldier's death, and passed from a short-lived earthly career 
of glory into one of glorious immortality. . . . Ho must havo 
had his head tumod towards the lane, watching probably fur 
the gun to make its appearance round the corner, for the 
bullet entered the side of his Lead behind, and a little above 
the left ear. When the fatal bullet took effect the body fell 
forward on the hore’s nock, and the animal, through fright, 
galloped off towards the Iano, and the body foll off near tho 
corner of the lance. Spurgin had gone to the very placo where 
the had seen the body fall off tho horse, and was fortunate 
enough to have it put on to a gun-waggon, on which it was 
bronght into the Residency. We were out all that night, and 
I followed the gun on which the dead romaina wore into 
the Residency compound at daybreak on Saturday morning, 
the 206th. It was then tekon off the gun and put into a 
doolie. . . . It was unsafe to enter the churchyard during 
the day, it was so much exposed to the enemy's fire, although 
our good clergyman, Mr. Harris, offered to go at any hour 
during the day; bnt as the garrison custom was to have 
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funerals im the evening, we thought it best not to cause 1687. 
unnecessary exposure to the men by having it during the 
day. Ho was left just aa he was, with a ruzaie wrapped round 
him, and was committed to the earth at dusk in the church- 
yard, the funeral service having been performed by Mr. 
‘Harria, and many a tear shed and prayer offered up on the 
occasion. It would have been some little consolation if you 
could have heard the sorrow expressed by the whole brigade, 
and more especially by his own Fusiliers. His death was so 
unexpected by every one. He seemed to move about with a 
charmed lifo, and he had been so long looked on aa the master- 
mind and stay of our force by those around him, that his being 
suddenly cut off came upon us with a terrible shock.”* 


Great was the griof, all over India, when it was known that Pabichonours, 
Neill had fallen. From the Governor-General of India, down 
to the younge+t private in the English Army, there was not a 
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the world. After «peaking of the entrance into Lucknow, and 
recording his thanks to the victorious Generals, he said, in his 
official notification : “‘ The Governor-General in Council for- 
bears to observe further upon information which ix necessarily 
imperfect ; but he cannot refrain from expressing the deep 
regret with which he heare of the death of Brigadier 
Neill, of the ist Madras European Fusiliers, of which it is 
feared that no doubt exixt.. Brigadier-General Neill, during 
his short but active carver in Bengal, had won the respect 
aud cuntidence of the Government of India; he hat made 
him-elf con-picnons us an intelligent, prompt, and self-roliant 
soldier, ready of resource and stout of heart; and the Go- 
yernor-General in Council offers to the Gov ernment and to tho 
Anny of Madras his sincere condolence upon the low of one 
who was an honour to the service of their Presidency.” And 
in England, when the «ad news reached our shores, there With 
scaroely less aurrow. But with this grief for the dead there 
‘was mingled a tender and generous regard for the living; and 
the honours and :ewards’which would have boen bestowed 
upon the fallen soldier, were transferred to his widow and 
children, Neill had alread been appointed, for his curlior 
services in the war. an side-de-camp tothe Queen. Tho Guette 
now recorded that he would huve been recommended for the 
diquity of Knight Commander of the Under of the Bath, had 
he survived ; and soon afterwandls another Gaz tte an cul 
that the Queen had been ** pleased to ordain and declare that 
Isabella Neill, the widow of the late Colonel James George 
Neill, of the Madran Fusitiers, shall have, hold. and enjuy the 
same style, title, place, and preeedence. to which she would 
have been entitled had her hu-band, who » the gullant 
dircharge of his duty, survived and beon invested with the 
insignia of a Knight Commander of the Bath.” Nor was the 
xreat Company, which Neill had served so long and sv nobly, 
forgetful of his claims. They added to thee royal rewards a 
Kberal pecuniary endowment. 

Bat more honourable to the memory of the Dead even than 
those testimonialx from admiring Governments, wax the eagor= 
now with which the great voice of the Nation sought te expres 
alike the worrow and tho gratitude in its heart. To hold 
public meolings, and to vote statues of marble or brunso, are, 
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in all such casos, the common, and indeed the fitting, mani- 
fostations of the popular applause. So there were great 
gutherings in Madras and in Bengal, and again in Neill’. 
native county of Ayr, to raiso memorials of the heroic 
Dead. In India, Madras, with an ospecial pride in her 
distinguished soldier, took the lead. The Governor, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the Chief Justice, and other great re- 
presentatives of the English communities, took prominent 
parts on the occasion; and nothing was left unsaid that could 
illustrate the nobility of his character and the exceeding value 
of his deeds.* Then Bengal caught the enthusiasm, and all 
classos of Englishmen in Northern India wore eager to join 
in the demonstration originated by their southern brethren. 
And no member of that community so eager as Lord Canning, 
who, above all men with the circumstances of whose lives I 
have been familiarised through their correspondencw, had a 
great-hearted appreciation of individual merit, especially of 
individual gallantry, and was cver liberal in ity expression. 
He had then in his Council an honoured friend, a distinguished 
Madras officer, known to more than one generation as “ John 
Low,” t and it appeared to the Governor-General, who had a 
delicate sense of what was graceful and becoming, that from 
no man would the proposal to do honour to the memory of 
General Neill emanate more fittingly than from his veteran 
fellow-soldier ; so he sat down and wrote the following letter : 
* Government House, December 26, 1857, My dear General 
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Low,—I have sean in the Madras Athenewn of the 10th of 
December the report of a public meeting held for the purpose 
of doing honour to the late Brigadier-General Neill, at which 
Lord Harris presided, and which rested in the formation 
of 9 committee, and the passing of certain resolutions to that 
end. I have bean aware for some time that such a step has 
been in contemplation at Madras, in which Presidency, 5 
claiming General Neill for its own, it was right that the mea- 
sure should be originated. But in my opinion it will not bo 
right that India at large, and especially Bengal and the North- 
‘Western Provinces, should have no share in this work. Go- 
neral Neill’s best service has been rendered on this sido of 
India, His highest honours have beon won here, It was at 
Lucknow that he met his death, enshrining his name for ever 
in the history of a struggle in which tho best and bravest 
men of any age or country would have been proud to bear a 
part, and in which there was no leader more reliable, no sol- 
dier more forward, than himself. If you agree with me, I 
would ask leave to go one step further, and to suggest that no 
person is so well qualified to take tho case in hand in this 
Presidency, and to win support to it, as yourself, holding tho 
high position which you do hold in the Madras Army, and in 
the Government of India. In the ovent of a committee being 
organized to reccive subscriptions, and for other purposcs, 
you would, I am cortain, obtain zealous co-operation from 
Mr. Daniel Ellict.* Probably it will be thought that the 
money which may be collocted in this Presidency will be most 
properly disposed of by handing it over unconditionally to 

the Madras Committes, to form one fund, at the Command of 
those who havo tho best title to determine tho manner in 
which wo shall do honour to thoir noble soldior, But what- 
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the list of subscribers for one thousand repess.— Believe me, 
my dear General Low, very faithfully yours, Cama.” 

No one will doubt the cordislity with which General Low 
reaponded to this appeal. A great meeting was held in tho 
‘Town-~hall of Calcutta; and the veteran Councillor proposed 
tho first resolution : “That this meeting, deeply appreciating 
the splendid services rendered. by the late Brigadier-General 
Neill, of the Madras Fusiliers, during the Inte crisis, and 
recognising the fact that this sotive and determined officer, 
with but small means at command, first and effectually 
stemmed the torrent of insurrection apreading over the North- 
‘Western provinces of Bengal, feels specially bound to record 
its gratitude for such services, and to express its heartfelt 
regret that his brilliant career was cut short by so untimely 
though glorious a death.” “‘ When Neill arrived in Bengal,” 
‘he said, “he was almost an entire stranger. Yet you re~ 
collect what that stranger effected in the course of a few 
wecks, You recollect the splendid services which he achieved 
at Benares, and again at Allahabad and Cawnpore—services 
al different from sach other, but all eurroundod with 
and difficultiese—difficulties which vanished before the judg- 
ment, energy, skill, and devotion to his duty of this remark- 
able man; and so completely did he do his duty, that he left 
nothing to be desired.” QObhers followed in the same strain; 
and every note of trathfal praise that was sounded awakened 
a burst of enthusiastic applause. One eloquent speaker—Ad- 
vocate-General Ritchie, » man whose name is never mentioned 
without reapect, concluded his address with these touching 
words: “He fell pressing through a gateway at Lucknow 
thronged with the dead, the dying, and the advancing hosts 
of the British avengers of blood, at the head of his own 
beloved regiment, with everything to urge the warrior on- 
wards, and to make a moment’s pause as repugnant to hie 
usture os it was perilous. And yet the bero paused on his 
onward course, and that pause, exposing him to steady, mur- 
derous aim from behind the treacherous loophole, cost his 
precious life. But he pansed for no work of slaughter, but 
for a work of mercy, not to strike down a foeman, but to 
moisten from his own flask the life of a poor private who had 
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sunk wounded or exhausted by his side. We all remember 
that beautifal story, dear to us from our childhood, of Sir 
Philip Sydney, when dying on the field of Zutphen, waving 
from him the cup of cold water that was offered to him, with 
the words, ‘Give it to that poor man: his necessity is greater 
thar mine.’ That deed of the Christian warrior is and evor 
will be unsurpaeed; but is it not now equalled? Was not 
the charity ax lovely, the self-denial as sublime, which could 
stay the advancing footsteps of the fiery Neill, eager to avenge 
hi» slaughtered countrymen and countrywomen, that he might 
euccour his jwor, faithfal, simple-hearted follower, as those 
whieh animated even the nable Sydney ?”"* 

And Scotland was not less proud of the hero’> memory 
than was India. When news of his death reached his native 
county, muney was promptly subscribed wherewith to raise 
astatue in his honour. And in October, 1859, there wan a 
Great anemblage of people in Ayr to witnusy the Inaugura- 
tion of the Monument, Lord Eglinton, Sir James Fergusson, 
and other di-tinyuished men were prewnt, and among them 
Neil's old aide-decamp, Major Gordon, who shared the 
dangers of his Jast days, and wae beside him in the hour of 
his deuth. The Monument, executed by Noble, is erected 
in Wellington-~quare, at the end farthest from the County 
Buildings, and, according to the local chronicler, “ near to 
the place where the herv was born."¢ ‘The figure,” it is 
added, ** i= of colossal size, ten feet high, and stands upon a 
pedestal of Dalbeattie granite twelve feet high. The incident 
seized on by the artist is that which occurred at the railway 
station at Howrah, when General Neill und the Fusiliers, 
being alvut to proced to quell the mutiny at Benue, a 
portion of the regiment not having arrived when the train 
war about to start, and the raiiway official insisting: upon its 
proceeding without them, General Neil immediate! 1y and on 
the spot had him arrested ; and the soldiers coming up shortly 
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afterwards, the Fusiliera started off for the scene of danger, 1857. 
and, under their great commander, speedily restored the dis- 

turbed district to tranquillity.” The pedestal bears the fol- 

lowing inscription : 


JAMES GEORGS SMITH NEILL, CB, 
AIDE-DR-CAMP 70 THE QUELE, 
LIBUIENAYT-OOLONEL If THE MADRAB ARMY, 
‘RIGADURE-GENEBAL DX INDIA: 
A BRAVE, REOOLUTS, AELI-RELIAKT AOLDIES, UBIVERAALLY 
ACKNOWLEDGED 45 TUM FISET WHO STEWED 
‘TER TOAMEXT OF HYBELLION IX BENGAL. 
WR FELL GLORIOUSLY 
At THE RELIAF OF LUCKNOW, 
26ru marr., 1857, 
saan 47. 


The wtory is now told; tnd I hope that in ite telling the ruerecter 
character of the soldier and of the man has been so indicated, “rel 
that it is but little necessary to give an elaborate account of 
the qualities which contributed to its perfection. The lesson 
to be learnt from his career is a striking one, It teaches us 
the great duty of “waiting.” In the course of a few monthn 
General Neill made a great reputation. He had waited long 
and patiently for his opportunity; it came at Inst, and he 
suddenly developed into a great military commander. In an 
unexampled crisis he displayed all the finest soldierly qua- 
lities ; and there was not among the brave men who were 
pushing forwanl to the rescur, one in whom greater con- 
fidence was felt. from one end of India to the other than in 
the Colonel of the Madras Fusiliers, All said of him that he 
was “the man for the occasion.” Like the two Lawrences, 
like Ontram, and like Nicholson, he had wonderful pelf- 
reliance ; and there was no responsibility eo great as to make 
him shrink from taking upon himself the burden of it, When 
Lord Canning said of him that “in the great struggle in 
which the best and bravest of men of any age or country 
would have been proud to bear a part, there was no leader 
more reliable, no soldier more forward than Neill,” the en- 
timent was echood by his countrymen all over the work, Ail 
men spoke of his wonderful promptitude and decision, and of 
the intuitive sagacity which enabled him to do ever “the 
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right thing at the right time and in the right placa” Bat 
only those who knew him well, who bad lived in familiar in- 
tercourse and taken gwost counsel with him, knew how truly 
good and great he was. There were times, as we have seen, 
when the good old Covenanter spirit glowed within him, and 
hho amote with an unsparing sword at the persocutors of our 
race. But in all the ordinary transactions of life he was 
tender and gentle as 2 woman ;* he was one of the most un- 
selfish and considerate of men, uncoasingly watchful for 
opportunities of serving others, and ever forward in the per- 
formance of deods of charity and love. The delight of o 
happy home, and the bright example of a devoted family, ho 
wax an upright and a God-fearing man, walking evor humbly 
with that God, and recognising in all the vicirsitudes of lifo 
the hand of an Almighty Providence. His career was short, 
but it has been truly said, “not too short for his famo;” for 
in the great muster-roll of Indian herocs, thore is scarcely # 
mame more cherished by the present gencration of men than 
that of James George Neill. 
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GENERAL JOHN NICHOLSON. 
(BORN 1821—DIED 1887.) 


Am the close of the year 1890, a physician practising in 192125. 
Dublin died from the effects of a fever caught in the per- Chilthood. 
formance of his professional dutics, ‘Though only thirty- 

seven years of ago, Dr. Alexander Nicholaon had attained 
considerable reputation in the Irish capital as a skilful and 
experienced practitioner; and he was a man of true Christian 
piety and spotleas integrity of life. 

‘He died, leaving a widow and seven young children; two 
daughters and five sons. The eldest of the sons, John Nichol- 

son, born in Dublin on the 11th of December, 1821, at the 

time of his father’s death had just completed his eighth year. 

But, child as he was, even at that time he was old enongh to 

be a solace and a stay to his widowed mother. 

He was precocious boy almost from his cradle; thought- 

fal, studious, of an inquiring nature; and he had the ineflable 
benefit of good parental teaching of the best kind. In his 
young mind the seeds of Christian piety were early sown, 

and took deep root. It is still remembered of him that, when 

he was three years old, his mother bsppening to go saddenly 

into a room, found John alone there, with » knotted hand~ 
Kerchief in his band, striking with all his childish force at 

some invisible object, When ssked what he was doing, he 
answered, with a grave earnestness of manner, “Oh! mamma, 
dear; I am izying to get a blow at the devil. Ho ia wanting 

me to be bad. If I conld get him down I'd kill him.” 

He was exceedingly quick to learn, and when only four Réucation. 
years of age he could read well; and he never ehrank from 

his leasona, On the death of his father, Mrs. Nicholson re- 
moved her young family to Lishurne, where her mother 
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resided ;* but finding it difficult to obtain there good masters 
for her children, she transferred them to Delgany, where 
excellent private tuition was secured for them, But as John 
advanced in yoars and intelligence, it seamed expedient to fit 
him to make his way in the great world by training of a moro 
public kind; so his mother sent him to the college at Dun- 
gannon, of which Dr, Darling was then the principal. In 
after years he sometimes expressed regret that he had not 
avniled himeelf more fally of the opportunities then presented 
to him of increasing his store of learning; but he made very 
good all the same, and at fifteen was probably as 
good a scholar as the majority of boye at that age. He was, 
moreover, a fine manly youngster, active and courageoun, 
but withal of a gentle and affectionnte nature, and very fond 
of his mother. I have no faith in men who do not love their 
mothers, from the first day of their lives to the last. 

I have not been able to recover any anecdotes of John 
Nicholson's boyhood, excepting one, which shows that, at an 
early age, an accident had well-nigh rendered 2 public career 
impossible to him. During one of his vacations he was play- 
ing with gunpowder, when a considerable quantity of it 
exploded in his face and blinded him. He covered his face 
with his hands, and made his way to his mother, saying to 
her, “3Iamma, the gunpowder ha» blown up in my face,” 
‘When he removed his hands, it was scen that his face was a 
blackened mass; his eyos were completely closed, and the 
blood was trickling down his checks, For ten days, during 
which he never murmured, or expressed any concern except 
for his mother, he lay in a state of total darkness; but when 
at the end of that time the bandages were removed, it was 
found that God in hia mercy had spared the aight of the boy, 
and preserved him to do great things. 

‘It was plain that there was in such a boy the making of a 
good soldier; but I do not know that this early promise led 
in any way to the choice of his profession. I have before 
observed that the majority of those men who have made for 
themselves great Indian careers, have gone forth, not becaure 
they have had in youth any special liking for tho life before 

* Mrs, Nichoon ix sinter of Nir for Beverley ant for Fusiton, and sow 
Jarore Wole Hogg, Bart, formerty MP. a member of the Council of India. 
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them, but because accident or convenience has so directed 
their ways. Mra. Nicholson had five sona, and a slender 
income, derived mainly from the rents of some amali estates 
in Ireland, and it was » matter of serious concern to her how 
to provide for this fine batch of promising youngsters. It is 
not strange that ever and anon these grave thoughts ex- 
pressed themselves in a troubled countenance, When quite 
a child, John would say sometimes, with a loving kiss to his 
mother, “ Don’t fret, mamma dear, when Pm a big man I'l 
mako plenty of money, and I'll give it all to you.” Words 
often uttered, before and since, but seldom, aa in this instance, 
eo religiously fulfilled! ‘The chance was not very far distant, 
Mra. Nicholson's brother, Sir James Hogg, had “large Indian 
interest.” When John had nearly completed his sixteenth 


your, hin uncle obtained a cadetahip for him in the Bengal Arpotstam: 


Infantry. He made all haste to England, and after spending 
a short time with the same good friend, who helped him with 
advice and with money to obtain hie outfit, embarked on 
board the Camden for Calcutta. He had left home carrying 
with him the most precious counsel. ‘‘ Never forget to read 
your Bible,” were his mother’s last words, given to him 
with her parting benediction. And he never did forget the 
pious admonjtion, 

The voyage to India was not an eventful one, He kept 
very much uloof from the other youngsters on board, whom 
he described as, for the most part, of a noisy riotous kind. 
‘He read much every day, never forgetting the Book of Books 
morning or evening, and made by his uniform steadinesa of 
conduct = most favourable impression on the mind of the 
captain of the ship, Having reached Calcutta in the month 
of Jaly, he spent a short time in the vice-regal capital, and 
waa then appointed to do duty with the 41st Regiment of 
Native Infantry at Benares. After s while he was perma- 
nently posted to the 27th Sepoy Regiment, which waa cantoned 
at our frontier station of Ferozepore. “ I intend setting out 
on the tst of January,” he wrote to his mother, in December, 
1839, “nnd expect to be ruther more than three months on 
the roed. 1 am afraid it will prove a very unpleasant march 
to me, as I go alone, and am unseqnainted with the language 
and country.” ‘These difficulties were readily overcome, The 
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young Ensign arrived st the remote station, and joined the 
regiment, which was to be his home.* But new difficulties 
beset him there; he found that there were no houses—that 
‘he was compelled to build one, and that he must pass the hot 
weather in a tent. Bo, in common course, he was subjected 
to & process of “seasoning.” In the early part of July he 
wrote to hiz mother: ‘I have not forgot your parting advice 
to read my Bible daily. . . . I have just recovered from 5 
severe attack of fever, brought on by the want of proper 
abelter; but my new house will soon be finished, and then I 
hope I shall enjoy my usual health, You can have no idea 
how the hot weather enervates the body, and, if you do not 
take special care, tho mind also, I am just finishing » most 
interesting work, which, if you hme not already read, I 
strongly recommend you to do s0; it is Faber's Fulfilment of 
the Scriptural Prophecies.” In the following month he wrote 
to the same beloved correspondent: “ You usk if the climate 
agrees with me. I think so far it hay, considering how much 
T have been expoved since I came out. I am nearly six feet 
high now, and expect, sf my health continues good, to be 
three or four inches taller: but I think I am thinner even 
than I was at home.” 

In tho middle of the month of October, 1840, his regiment 
was warned for service in Afghanistan, which was at that 
time occupied by British troop», and overnm by British 
diplomatist.. It was a season of dolusive calm. Our British 
regiments were ordered, in orlunary courve of relief, into the 
dominions of Shah Soojah, as if they were going to a British 
province. But it was not long bofore the 27th, after having 
marched into Afghanistan, wero excited by the prospect of a 
brash with the Sikh. “Our brigade,” wrote young Nichol- 
son, in July, 1841, to Sir James Hogg, “was rent down to 
Peshawur, in May, to assist a convoy, on its way up, under 
Captain Broadfoot, which ten thousand Sikhs of General 

1 Oi Rerearpare, Joba Nichalson wrote ‘The Court of Durectors wall bare o naf- 
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Avitabile’s force, who had mutinied and seized two guns, 
threatened at the Attock, However, hearing of our approach 
by forced marches, they made off across the Caubul river, 
and left the detachment at liberty to proceed. We suffered a 
good deal from the heat on our return to Jellalabad, and, 
without halting there, continued our march to Caubul, where 
the other corps remained; but we proceeded to relieve the 
16th at Ghuznee, and are now comfortably settled there,” 
The 27th, under Colonel Palmer, formed the garrison of 
Ghumee, the capture of which a year or two before had 
consummated the revolution which placed Shah Soojeh “ upon. 
the throne of his ancestors.” And there, when the counter- 
revolution broke out in 1841, it found young Nicholson with 
his regiment—a tall, slim stripling of eightoen.* 

‘When the “ ingurgents,” as they were then called, arose, 
and atrove mightily to shake off the double burden of an un-~ 
popular monarch and a forcigu usurpation, it was the especial 
work of one of the leading Afghan chiefs to obtain repos- 
session of Ghuznes. A British garrison is never likely to 
surrender to an Oriental enemy; but what could a 
regiment do against the multitudinous array of fighting men 
sent against them? It happened that » second enemy, even 
more formidable than the first, appeared at the same disas- 
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agreement was signed with the Afghan leaders, by which 

onr people snfe-conduct to the Punjabeo 
frontier. But as the mow was still lying in the passas, it 
was nocessary that they should remain a little longer in 
Ghuznee; 20 quarters were found for the British regiment in 
@ part of the town just below tho citadel, Afghan treachery, 
however, soon displayed iteclf in its worst colours. The 
British troops wero foully attacked in their new quarters. 
Then, in the hour of deadly peril, the heroic qualities of John 
Nicholson, 2 youth of twonty, mnnifested themecives in all 
their nascent strength. Tho story is told by one who fought 
beside him. ‘I was in the nevt houre with Burnett of the 
54th and Nicholson of the 27th,” wrote Lieutenant Craw- 
ford, noon after the event, “there heing no decent room for 
me in my own proper quartera. On hearing the uproar I 
ran to tho roof to see what was the matter; and finding what 
had taken place among my men, and that bolls were flying 
thick, I called up Barnett. He had scarcely joined me when 
he was struck down by a rifle-hall which knocked bis eye 
out; and as he was then rendered dora de combat, I arsumed 
command of the two companics of the 27th that had been 
under him; and Nicholson and mylf proceeded to defend 
ourselves a» well as circumstances would permit. We wero 
on the left of the heap of houses occupied by our troops, and 
the first and sharpest attacks were dirceted at ux; the enemy 
fired our hou~e, and gradually, as room after room caught 
fire, we were fureed to retreat to the others, till at Inst, by 
maidnight of the 9th, our house was nearly burnt in halvoa. 
We were exhausted with hunger and thirst, having, had 
nothing to eat or drink since tho morning of the 7th, Our 
ammunition was capended; the place was filled with dead 
and dying men, and uur position way no Ionger tenable; but 
the only entrance, in front of the house, was surrounded by 
the enemy, and we scarcely knew how to get out and endea- 
your to join Colonel Palmer. At last dug a hole through 
the wall of the back of the house: we had only bayonets to 
work with, and it cost us much labour to make a hole euffi- 
ciently large to admit of one man dropping into the street 
below ; but we were fortunate enough to get clear out of our 
ruined quarters in this way, and to join the Colonel unper- 
ceived by the savages arou it us.” 
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But by this time all hope of succesaful resistance had passed 1842. 
away; for the Hindostanes Sepoys, worn out by cold and 
hunger, had lost all heart, and were eager to seek safety in 
flight. 0 again Colonel Palmar entered into terms with the 
enemy, sod engaged to surrender the arms of his force on 
condition of the Afghan leaders pledging themselves to treat 
their prisoners honourably, and conduct them in eafoty to 
Caubul. There was the bitterness of death in this order to 
all heroic minds; and it is recorded that ‘Nicholson, then 
quite a stripling, drove the enemy thrice back beyond the 
walls at the point of the bayonet, before he would listen to 
the order given him to make his company lay down their 
arma, Ho at length obeyed, gave up his sword with bitter 
tears, and accompanied his comrades to an almost hopeless 
imprisonment.” 

‘Now began a time of miserable captivity. In ea small Captivity 
room, eighteen fect by thirteen, the prisoners were confined, 
‘When they lay down to rest at night they covered the whole 
floor. From this wretched dungeon, after a while, even light 
nnd sir were excluded by the closing of the door and window. 
Cleanlinoss even was a blessing denied to them. The linen 
rotted on their backs, and they were soon covered by loath- 
aome vermin. In this pitiable state, never breathing the 
fresh air of heaven, tho spring passed over them; and then 
in the middle of May thero was a little change for the better, 
for onco a week they were suffered to emerge from their dark 
and noxious dungeon and look out into the face of day for on 
hour, from the terrace of the citadel A month afterwards 
they were moved into better quarters, and an open court-yard 
allowed them for exercixe. The delight of this was so great 
after the stifling and pestilentisl atmosphero of their first 
prison, that for months they slopt in the open court, wrapped 
in their rade sheepskin cloaks, with nothing above them but 
the canopy of heaven. At last, in the third week of August, 
they were startled by the news that they were to be conveyed 
to Caubul; and presently they found themselves, slung in 
camel panniers, jolting on to the Afghan capital. ‘ 

At Caubul, John Nicholson and his companions weretaken , 
before the famous Afghan leader, Akbar Khan, who spoke 
kindly to them, bade them be of good cheer, gave them s 
good dinner, and then sent them to join the prisoners under 
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his own care. Of this dinner Jchn Nicholson, after his 
release, wrote an intaresting account to his mother, saying = 
‘©The day we arrived at Caubul, we dined with Mahomed 
Akbar. Many of the principal men of the city were present ; 
and Inever was in the company of moro gentlemantike, well- 
bred ‘They were strikingly handsome, as the Afghan 
Sirdars always are, and made most polite inquiries regarding 
our health, how we had borne the fatigue of the journey, do. 

Immediately opposite to me sat Sultan Jan, tho handsomest 
man I ever saw in my life; and with a great deal of dignity 
in his manner. He had with his own hand murdered poor 
Captain Trevor in the preceding winter; but that was no- 
thing. As I looked round the circle I saw both parricidos 
and regicides, whilat the murderer of oar Envoy was perhaps 
the least blood-stained of the party. I look upon our escape 
as little less than a miracle. I certainly never expected it; 
and to God alone thanks ure duc."* When the Ghuznee 
party joined Akbar Khan’s prisoners, the worst part of their 
captivity was over. ‘We found,” wrote one of the party 
afterwards, “our countrymen living in what appeared to us 
a amall paradisc. They had comfortable quarters, servants, 
money, no little baggage, and a beautiful garden to walk 
about in. To our great regret, wo had only been four or 
five days in this Elysium, when we were sent off to Ba- 
mean.” The armies of General Pollock and General Nott 


* Of the Afghan character generally, many ?' It bas often been said to me 
John Kicholson appears to have formed try 8 man who (to mse a0 of 
Re very favourable opinion. In the their own) would heve cat another's 

ua onion, ‘Alas! alas! what 


‘November, 1841, till September, 1842. he did not mean this as a jest." In 
matt, however, mention some traits another letter he uaid: “ 
I 
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were advancing triumphantly upon Caubul; and the Afghan 164, 
leader, who knew the value of his prisoners, waa eager to 

keep them in safe custody until he could turn them to proper 
account, Even in their new prison-house on tha Hindoo- 
Koosh, amang the giant-caves of Bameean, it hardly seemed 

to him that they would be safs; so he sent orders for their 
conveyance to Kocloom. But deliverance was now close at 
hand, Afghan cupidity was eoldom in those days proof against 

the tomptations of English gold. The prisoners bribed the 
officer in whose custody they were with largo promises, to bo 
redeemed on their release. From this time all danger was at Release from 
an end. They opaned communications with General Pollock, *?!"'7 
turned their faces again towards Caubul, and on the 17th 

of Septomber met the party which the General sent out to their 
rescuo, and found themselves free men. ‘‘ When I joined the 
foree at Canbel,” wrote John Nicholson some months later, 
“Richard Olpherta, of the 40ch, was very kind to me. In- 
deed, but for his kindness, I don’t know what I should have 

done. Ho supplied me with clothes and other necessaries, and 

I lived with him till I reached Peshawar.” 

The victorious army having set its mark upon Caubul, re- Return to 
turned to the British provinces. But new trouble was in store 4 
for John Nicholson, Whilst he had been enffering captivity 
in hia Afghan prison, his brother Alexander had gone out to 
India, and had marched with his regiment into Afghanistan, 

On the way from Caubul, the brothers met; but a fow days 
afterwards the enemy attacked our rear-guard, and Alexander 
was killed in action. It was John Nicholson’s sad duty to 
communicate this distressing intelligence to his mother: “It 
is with a sorrowful heart,” he wrote on the 6th of November, 
“that I sit down to write to you now, after a silence of more 
than a twelvemonth. Indeed, I should scarcely dare to do 0 
now, were I not encouraged by the knowledge that God will 
enable you to bear your sad loss with Christian resignation, 
and comfort you with his Holy Spirit. Poor Alexander is no 
more, He was killed in ection, when on rearguard on the 
8rd instant ; but I know that yon will not sorrow as one with- 
cut hope, but rather rejoice that it has pleased the Lord to 
take him from this world of sorrow and temptation. Poor 
boy, I mst him only s fow days before his desth, and a happy 


1886. 
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meeting it was..... Now, my dearest mother, let me 
entreat you not to grieve more than you can help. Alexander 
died a soldier's death, in the execution of his duty, and a more 
glorious death he could not have died.” 

After a grand ovation on the frontier, the army was dis- 
persed. John Nicholson then, after the perilous excitement 
of this his first service, subsided for a time into the quietude 
snd monotony of cantonment life. His regiment was stationed 
at Meerut, but. although it was one of the largest and most 
bustling of our military cantonments, the uneventful dreari- 
ness of his daily life oppresved him after the excitement of tho 
preceding years. “I dislike India and its inhubitanta more 
every day,” he wrote to his mother, in one of those hours of 
despondency which nre common to the carcers of all great 
men, “and would rather go home on 200/. 2 year than live 
like a prince here. At the same time I have eo much reanon. 
to be thankful, that I do not grumble at my lot being cast in 
this country.” But the young soldier was not doomed to a 
lengthened period of inactivity, fur he was mude Adjutant of 
his regiment, and he had thus the best opportunity that could 
have been atforded to hit for perfecting: himeelf in the prace 
tical knowledge of his profesional dutie. There was peace, 
‘but not of long duration. Soon it was plain that another 
crisis was approaching; and then commenced that great 
series of events which tested the qualities and made the repu- 
tations of »0 many men now jreat in Indian history. The 
Sikh army, no longer restrained by the strong hand of Runjit 
Singh, invaded the British frontier, and dared us tu the cun- 
flict. Then the work of the English soldier done for a time, 
the work of the slministrator commenced. The Sikh Empire, 
which the victories of the Sutlej had laid at our fret, was lett 
in the hands of the child-Prince who represented the house of 
ita founder; and whilst wo fenced him round with British 
bayonets, we at the same time endeavoured to fit him for 
future government. A Council of Regency was formed, and 
Colonel Henry Lawrence, ax related in a provious Momoir, 
was placed st its head. 

It happencd that John Nicholson was then with the army 
on the frontier. He had been attachat to the Commissariat 
Department, and was prevent at the battle of Ferozeshuhur ; 
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but his position did not afford the means of personal dis- 1844, 
tinction, and he was little more than a looker-on," The time, 
however, had coms for the young soldier to divest himself for 
a time of the ordinary accompaniments and restraints of mili- 
tary life. A new career was about to open out before him— 
a career that had many atéractions for one of his ardent, en- 
thusiastic nature, for it was one in which he would no longer 
be kept down by the dead weight of a seniority service. Asa 
regimental subaltern, there was litile that he could do to dis- 
tinguish himself; still less, perhaps, to bp done in the sub- 
ordinate ranks of the Commissariat Department. But he had 
made the acquaintance of George and Henry Lawrence in 
Afghanistan. With the former he had been a fellow-captive, 
in the hands of Saleh Mahomed ; and the latter, who scoom- 
panied the Sich Contingent to Caubul, had soon discerned the 
fine soldierly qualities of the subaltern of the Twenty-seventh. 
To such a man as Henry Lawrence, the character and dis- 
position of young Nicholson were sure to recommend him, as 
one to be regarded with great hope and with tender affectian. 
They parted, but Lawrence never forgot the boy, and when 
they met again on the banks of the Sutlej, the elder man, then 
in high place, stretched out his hand to the younger, and 
John Nicholson’s fortune was made. 


After the campaign on the Sutlej, Cashmere, which had I Cashmere 
been an outlying province of the Sikh Empire, was ceded to ' 
tho Englich, in part payment of the expenses of the war; and 
it was made over by us, or, in plain language, sold, to the 
Maharajah Gholab Singh for a million sterling. At the request 
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of the chief, the British Government consented to send two 
English officers to instract his troops in our system of disci- 
pline; and Captain Broome of the Artillery and John Nichol- 
son were selected by Lord Hardinge for the duty, in the early 
part of March, 1846. The Governor-General sent for Nichol- 
son, and offeréd him the appointment in a manner vory 
pleasing to the young sokdier. “I socepted it gladly,” ho 
wrote to his mother, “on the condition that, if on trial I did 
not like it, I might fall back on my old Commissariat office.” 
Early in April he reached Jummoo, from which placo he 
wrote, in the following month: “ My Inst will have informed 
you of my arrival bere with Maharajah Gholab Singh on tho 
2nd of April. Since then I have been leading the most mo- 
notonous life you can well imagine ; I have no dutios of any 
kind to perform, and am quite shut out from the civilised 
world, I think I mentioned to you im a former letter that I 
did not believe the Maharajah was really desirous of having 
our system of discipline introduced into his army ; #0 it has 
turned out he merely asked for two European officer, beoause 
he was aware of the moral effect their presence would have at 
hi» Durbar in showing the terms of intimacy he wa» on with 
the Britinh Government, and made the wish to have bi« army 
diciplined a pretence. Ap it at present stands, the appoint- 
ment can't prove a permancnt one, as the Muharyjah will 
soon become tired of paying mine and Captain Broume's, the 
Artillery officer's, staff salary. Hitherto we have both received 
every y from him, and a» Jong ax he considers it his in- 
terext to treat us well, ho will doubtleas do so. The Maha- 
rajah talks uf going to Cashmere next month and taking mo 
with him. I look forward with great pleasure tu a trip to 
this beautiful valicy (albeit in such company), believed by 
natives to have been the carthly Paratine. 

So they went to Cashinere, ostensibly to drill the infantry 
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regiments of the Maharajah ; but Gholab Singh really wanted 
them for no such purpose. Their presence in his country was 
sufficient to show that ho bad the eupport of the British Govern- 
ment. This, however, did not avail him mach; for « strong 
party, under the old Sikh governor, resisted the transfer of 
the territory to its new ruler; and the English officers were in 
danger of their lives, The story is told by Nicholson himself, 
in a letter to his mother: “TI left Jummoo for Cashmere,” ha 
wrote on the 26th of September, 1846, “towards the latter 
end of July, and arrived there on the 12th of August, much 
pleased with the beautiful scmery and fine climate of the 
mountain range which we crossed to get into the valley. You 
will remember that the province of Oashmere was made over 
to Gholab Singh by our Government. At the time of our 
arrival, however, thongh he had a few thousand men in the 
valley, he had by no means obtained possession of the place. 
The son of the late governor, under the Sikhs, having raised 
a. considerable force, showed an evident disinclination to sur- 
Sepoder tho governments —Sbaieb, Sunes mocearety MOOG way. 

in the valley, on account of his known character, 
We lad not boen many’ days in the city before we learnt that 
the governor had made up his mind to drive Gholab Singh’s 
small force out of the valley and seize us, We had great diffi- 
culty in effecting our escape, which we did just in time to 
avoid capture, and marching by one of the southern passes, 
jomed the Maharajah here a few days ago. As we left the 
valley, the governor did, a2 wo heard he intended to do by 
the Maharajah’s troops, and tho task of dispossessing him, 
and making over the province to Gholab Singh, now devolves 
upon our Government.” <‘‘ The view you have taken of my 
position here,” he added, “is perfectly correct, with this ad- 
dition to the disadvantages you enumerate, that I have no 
duties to perform. The Maharajah does not want his troops 
disciplined ; and as it was tho hope of distinguishing myself 
by a zealous and succesaful discharge of the duties norainally 
attaching to the appointment, that induced me to accept it, 
now thet after six months’ experience I find thst the duties 
are entirely nominal, the inducement to seclude myself from 
the civilised world and undergo many annoyances and incon~ 
veniences no longer exists, and I would act hesitate to resign 
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the appointment immediately, were it not that I have good 
reason for believing that it will be done away with before the 
end of the year. It will then depend on Lord A 

whether I falt back on the Commissariat, or get the ‘some- 
thing better’ he promised me, on offering me my present sp- 

‘The insurrection was overcome, and, in November, Nichol- 
son was again settled at Cashmere. On the 19th he wrote to his 
mother, saying: “Colona! Lawrence and the reat of the party 
left this three days ago, and I am now quite alone, and, as 
you may suppose, feel very lonely, without an European 
‘Within scores of milea of me. I am for tho present officiating 
in the North-West Frontier Agency, which Colonel Lawrence 
has recommended my being put permanently into, If his re- 
commendation be attended to, I shall probably bo stationed 
either at Lahore or somewhere in the Jullnndur Doab ; other- 
wise, I shall have to return to the Commissariat, as it is not 
intended to continue my present appointment, it being evident. 
that the Maharajah does not wish our system of discipline in- 
troduced into his army. Whatever is done with me, I shall 
not be sorry to get away from Cashmere, which at this season 
is anything but « terrestrial Paradise. My fingors are 60 
cold that I can scarcely hold the pen, and glazed windows aro 
unknown here.” 

A few weeks after this letter was written, Lieutenant John 
Nicholson was formally appointed an Aasistant to the Resident 
at Lahore, and carly in the new year (1847) he started fur tho 
Sikh capital One of his younger brothers, Charlos Nicholson, 
had a short time before arrived in India, and John, to hia 
great joy, had learnt that the youth wes now with his regi- 
ment in the Punjab: “I left Cashmere on the 7th of Fe- 
brosary,” he wrote to his mother in April, “crossing cight 
and a half feet of snow in the Poonah Puss, On my arrival 
at Ramnuggur, within six marches of Lahore, I roccived 
instructions to proceed to Mooltan and Dhera Shyece Khan, 
on the right bank of the Indus, I arrived here, having 
accomplished my trip, on the 20th of this month, and after 
eating « hearty breakfast, set out to look for Charles. Fancy 
neither of us recognising the ether. I actually talked to him 
half an hour before I could persuade myself of his identity. 
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He is as tall, if not taller than I am, and will, I hope, be 
much stouter and stronger in the course of another yeat or 
two, Our joy at meeting you will well understand, without 
my attempting to describe it... You may remember my 
writing to you, some time ago, that the want of society had 
rendered me low-spirited. Well, I have within the last few 
months become so reconciled to living alone, that really were 
not Charles here, I should wish myself away again in the 
Cashmere hills or Jummoo forests.” 


‘He was now fairly launched into the Political Service, and In the Punjab 
under the very best of masters, He could have had no 
brighter example before his eyes than that of Henry Law- 
rence, nor in any part of India could he have found, in tho 
subordinate agency of the British Government, more fitting 
associates than those who, though often severed by long dis- 
tances from each other, were doing the samo work with one 
heart and one hope. A few weeks were spent at Lahore; 
smd theo, at the beginning of Sune, John ‘Nicholson ‘wes 
despatched gain by his chief on a specisl mission to Um- 
titsur, for the purpose of inspecting and reporting on Go- 
vindghur, and the general management of the Umritsur 
district. “In this way,” added Colonel Lawrence, “by 
visits of a week or a month to different quarters, we may 
help the executive as well as protect the people.” At the 
end of the month, Nicholson was deputed to the Sind Sagur 
Doab, or country between the Jhelum and the Indus, and 
told to consider that tract of country as his especial charge. 
“You are requested,” wrote Lawrence, “ to cultivate the 
acquaintance of the two Nazima, Sirdars Chuttar Singh and 
Lal Singh, as also of their deputies, and indeed of all the 
respectable Kardars that you meet. Much may be done by 
cordislity, by supporting their just authority, attending to 
their moderate wiabes, and even whims, and by those small 
courtesies that all natives look to, even more than they do to 
more important matters, I need only hint at these points to 
ensure your zealous attention to them. The protection of the 
people from the oppression of the Kardars will be your first 
duty. ... Your next most important care will be the army. 
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++ Without allowing the troops to be unduly harassed, see 
that parades and drills are attended to. I insist upon in- 
subordination and plander being promptly punished; and 
bring to my notice any particular mstances of good conduct. 
Avoid as far as possible any military movement during the 
next three months; but should serious disturbance arise, act 


But it was not permitted to him to remain quiet. At the 
of the month of August, Captain James Abbott, 
who then beld the office of Boundary Commissioner, having 
in vain cited to his court the chiefs of Simulkund, “ to 
answer for the most dastardly and deliberate murder of 
women and children at Bukkur,” requested Nicholson to move 
up his force to Huzroo, so that in a single movement he 
might fall upon Simulkund. “This,” wrote Captain Abbott, 
“ being effected, and Ideutenant Nicholson finding it ad- 
visable to assume a still more advanced position at Ghazee, 
I, at ten o'clock on Monday night, the 2nd instant, marched. 
from Koth, at the head of about three hundred and fifty 
bayonets, over the Gundgurh mountains, upon Simulkund, 
whilst Sirdar Jhunda Singh, under my instructions, marched. 
from Hurkishengurh, by the same route, at the same hour, 
with a wing of Dhara Singh’s corps, some cavalry, and fifteen 
zumboorahs, Lieutenant Nicholson’s two columns atrived 
st Simulkund shortly after sunrise. He found the place 
entirely abandoned, and took possession.” 

‘The cold weather of 1847-48 passed quietly over. Things 
seemed to be settling down in the Punjab, and both the Go- 
vemor-General end the Lahare Resident, enovuraged by the 
general tranquillity, turned their faces towards 
Seat of ie ceaiy whi oar Geeta of Meinione 
labours, there were no signs of trouble. “ Lieutenant Nichol- 
son,” so ran the official narrative, “reporia that the country 
around Hassan Abdal and Rawul Pindee, hitherto more or 
lesa disturbed, is perfectly quiet, and that the Kardars, for 
the first time for years, move about without 

But the calm, like many others before and since, was a 
deluaive one. It promised = season of rest, but it was the 
precursor of a storm. The nationality of the Sikhs had not 
‘been destroyed. The British officers who wero governing the 


with benevolence. But their presence was hateful to the 
great chiefs whose power they had usurped, and they deter- 
mined to rid themselves of it. In the spring, Moolraj had 
rebelled against the Doublo Government, and had killed the 
English officers sent to Mooltan to instal another 

in his place, and tho summer saw the whole country secthing 
with “ rebellion” of the same kind. Atthis time John Nichal~ 
son was at Peshawur, serving under George Lewrence. A 
sovere attack of fever had prostratod him, and he was lying 
upon a sick-bed, when nows came that Chuttur Singh, one of 
tho most powerful of tho Sikh chiofs, and one whom we most 
trusted, had thrown off the mask, hnd raised the Hazareh 
country, and was about to soize tho important fortres, of’ 
Attock, Lawrenco and Nicholson were specdily in consulta 
tion. “What d> you wish donc?” asked Nicholson, ‘ Had 
you been fit for tho work,” ropliod Lawrence, I should have 
wished to send you to secure the post ; but you aro not fit to 
go on such o service.” ‘Certainly I am,” said Nicholson. 
“The fever is nothing; it shall not hinder me. I will start 
to-night.” Consent was given, and it was arranged that he 
should take with him an escort of sixty Peshawar Horse and 
a hundred and fifty men of a nowly-raised Mahomodan levy, 
who wero belioved to bo true and staunch to fight against 
the Sikhs, 

“ Novor shall I forget him,” says a brother-officer who was 
with him at Peshawar, and who has supplied mo with par- 
ticulars of this epoch of Nicholson’s career—* nover shall I 
forget him, as he prepared for his start, full of that noble 
relinnce in tho presence and protection of God, which, added 
to an unusual share of physical courage, rendered him almost 
invincible, Jt was during the few hours of his preparation 
for departure that his conduct and manner led to my first 
knowledge of his true character, and I stood and watched 
him, so fall of spirit and self-reliance, though only just rison 
from a sick-bed, with the greatest admiration.” 

He made » forced march to Attock, and arrived before tho 
fort just in time to prevent that portion of the garrison which 
‘was hostile to ua from closing the gate against him. ‘“ He had 
travelled,” saya my informant, ‘so fast that but few of his 
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escort had bean able to keep up with him;* but with those 
few he at once commanded the submission of all but the most 
desperate, and these he soon quelled by his personal prowess. 
A company of Sikhs in command of one of the gates were 
prepared for resistance, but he at once threw himeelf among 
them, made them arrest their own leaders, and in a few minutes 
‘was master of the position. This I learnt afterwards from 
eye-witnesses who served under me, Having made the place 
secure, placing in charge the persons whom he could best 
trust, he lost no time in taking the field, and by his rapid 
movements for » long time checked the troops from Hazereh, 
preventing them from getting into the open country and pro- 
ceeding to join Shere Singh’s army.” 

But the history of the eventful days which followed this 
reinforcement of Attock must be told a little more in detail, 
From Attock, Nicholson marched with sixty horse and forty 
foot men to Hassan Abdal. “On my arrival there,” he wrote 
to the Lahore Resident, on the 12th of August, “learning the 
hundred Goorchurras of Sirdar Mehtab Singh, Majestia, here, 
had abused and expelled from camp their Commedan for re- 
fasing to join the Hazareh force, I paraded the party, and 
dismissed and confined tho ringleaders on tha spot, The 
remainder begged forgiveness, and having some reason to 
believe them sincere, and wishing to show thet I waa not 
entirely without confidence in Sikhs, I granted it, I shall, 
of course, keep a sharp look-out on thom in future... I 
am raising a militia for the protection of this district, A 
regular soldier of any kind I have not with me, and of the 
amall party I bronght with me from Peahawur, there are but 
three men whom I ever saw till I started. . . . Everything, 
if 1 may offer an opinion, depends on promptly sending up 
troops. ‘A single brigado, with a 9-pounder battery, would 
be ample, with the aid which Captain Abbott and myself 
would be able to render. Delsy will have a bad effect in 
every way, and may sfford the mutineers opportunities of 
tampering with the Peshawur force.”” 

On the following day he wrote again to the Resident, saying : 
Sim. in bis very and the infantry, which should have bows 

Of dxty fn by moon, didnot arive Tl minight: 


‘which left Peshawar with me, not ro thet I bad not mare then thirty men 
Elif ember asvived along with'me; with ma” 
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“* After I had despatched my letter yesterday, I learned that 
Captain Abbott’s regiment, stationed at Kurara, had deserted 
that post, and arrived, with two guns, at Rawul Pindee, 
intending to proceed thence to join the Hazareh force, I 
immediately sent orders to the levies en roufe to join mo to 
concentrate at Marguils, with the view of stopping there the 
further progress of the mutinous regiment. I rode out mysolf 
early this morning and surveyed the position ; it is not of any 
great strength, but I know not a more snitable one for my 
purpose; and I trast I shall be able to hold it, though my 
levies are not very warlike; were they Afghans or Hazareh 
men, I should have no doubts. The regiment did not attempt 
to cross to-day, but, I hear, purposes doing so to-morrow; I 
shail be at the position myself; my levies amount to abont 
eight hundred.” 

Next uorning, at break of day, Jolm Nicholson with his 
levies found himsolf face to face with the mutinous regimont. 
‘The odds wore against him, tor the inutineers had two guns; 
but Nicholson, with che cool courage and resolute bearmg 
which even then overawed all opponents, addressed them, 
saying that he desired nothing more than that thoy should 
return to their allegiance, but that if they held out an hour 
longer he would inflict upon them the punishment due to 
mutineers, Stormy then was the debate which followed in 
the enemy’s camp. Some were for poace, some were for 
war; but the advocates of the former prevailed, and befure 
the hour of grace had expired the colonel of the recusant 
regiment had tendered his submission, and offered to march 
anywhere at the English officer’s commands, 

But there was much work to be done after this in the open 
country ; and Nicholeon was compelled to pay repoated visits 
to Attock to see after the safety of the post.“ Jt was during 
the thirty days’ fast of Ramzan,” writes the friond and com- 
rade whose words I have already quoted, “that some of his 
most arduous work was done, a time during which his followers 
wore dobarred by strict religious scruples from taking even = 
drop of water between sunrise and sunset; but yet, so great 
was the command his example obtained for him over the minds 
of these men, that they cheerfully endured the terrible suffép- 
ings entailed by the long and rapid marches and counter: 
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marches he was obliged to call upon them to make, He 
never spared himself; he was always the first in the saddle, 
and in the front of the fight. Apparently insensible to the 
calls of hunger, thirst, or fatigue, and really regardien of 
danger, his coorgios nover filed, while hin life socmed charmed, 
and the Mahomedan levies whom he commanded seamed to 
regard him almost as a demi-god. After s time, he found tho 
calla upon him in the field so cxacting, that he requested Major 
Lawrence to send him some trustworthy‘man to take command 
of the garrison in Attock; and Nizam-ood-dowlah Mahomed 
Oosman Khan, the father-in-law and formerly Wuzeor of Shah 
Soojah, was sent accordingly. Still Nicholson did not foel at 
his case regarding tho safety of the fort, and at length Sirdar 
Chuttur Singh, making « forced march in the hnpe of taking 
the place by surprise, he obtained early information of tho 
Sirdar’s intentious, outmarchod him by oue of his wonder- 
fully rapid movements, and entered the place before tho onomy 
could reach it." 
From Aitock, Nicholson now wrote to Major Lawrenoa, 
him to send, as governor of the fort, one of the two 
Heglh offers andes Hin i Pechews, and the choice foll 
pon Lientenant Herbert, At a little before midnight of tho 
alee, of August, Major Lawrence awoko him, and placing in 
his hands Nicholson's letter, expressing a strong wish to bo 
in the open country 80 as to operate upon tho rear of tho 
enemy, told him it was his wish that he should procood at 
enco to Attock. In less than an hour Herbert was in the 
saddle, and shout nine o'clock the next morning entored tho 
fort, and received over command from Nicholson, who lost no 
time in leaving tho place and getting into tho rear of tho 
enemy, and by this means was cnabled to reach the Margulla 
Pass in timo to stop Sirdar Chuttur Singh and his force, 
and torn them back once more after tho severe struggle 
which first rendered his name famous. But of this affair 1 
regret to find thst tho records are disappointingly scanty. 
Nicholson’s great object wes to securc the Margulls Pass, 
which leads from Hazareh to Rawnl Pindes. The defile was 
then commanded by a tower, and it would appear that Nichol- 
fon attempted to seize it by something of a coup demain. Of 
course he led the assault, or, a8 it has been characteristically 
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described to me by a friend, “he was the assault itself, and 
failed for want of backing.” His tall, commanding figure 
‘was always a sure mark for the enemy, and on this oocasion 
he waa knocked over by 2 stone thrown from tho walls of the 
tower. The attempt would have been renewod, but tho Bikh 
garrison, scared by the boldness of the firat assault, ovacuntol 
the place under cover of the night. He was not much hurt, 
and he spoke very alightingly of tho accident* Writing to 
his mother from Jhung, ten miles south of Hussun Abdal, 
September 27, 1848, he says: ‘I am loading a very guorilla 
sort of life, with aeven hundrod horso and foot hastily raisod. 
among the people of tho country. Sirdar Chuttur Singh and 
his son, who are in robollion, havo oight regular regimonts 
and sixteen guns, so that I am unable to moet them oponly i: 
tho field. I reccived a slight hurt from a stone in a skinnish 
in the hilis a woek or two ago. I have ofton had a worto 
one, however, when a boy at rchool, and I only montion this 
becanso a friend wrote mo trom Lahoro that it was reportol 1 
had boen seriously hurt, and I foar lost tho ramour should 
reach and causo you anxiety.” Another proof of the tender 
thoughtfulness for his mother which was always so strong a 
feature in his charactor from the days of his carly child- 
hood. 

Not long aftor this, the whole country was in a blac, and 
tho English and the Sikhs woro contending for tho mastory 
of the Punjab. In the crisis which thon arose, wheroscover 
good service was to be done, thore was Nicholson at hand to 
rondar it, When, on the first two days of Decembor, tho 
force under Sir Joseph Thackwoll crossed tho Chenab, it wus 
Nicholson who provided the boats which enabled thom to 
effect tho passage, who procured intelligonco of the onemy"s 
movements, and supplies for our own troops, Ever eagor 


© A letter from the Lahore formed several t actony 
—Sir Frederick ‘who ‘was then deveribed to mc 2 4 couple of 
about to his to Bir Henry am private notes), in one of which, 
‘Lawrence—dated Samuary 28, 1849, and in an attempt to dilodge the enomy 
published among the “Pari itary from the Boor, which ‘the 
‘Papers, gives tho best Marguila Pas, be was wounded in the 
of It states that the face, im pereonal confixt with some 
correspondence ‘been Regulars of Baba Pendes Remeual’a re- 
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for adventure of the most daring kind, he volunteered, before 
the first great battle at Chilianwallab, to make a dash with a 
small party on the hill-fort, beyond the Jhelum river, where 
Major and Mrs. George Lawrence were held captive by the 
Sikhs, and carry off the prisoners. The plan excited the ad- 
miration of Lord Dalhousie, but waa deemed too hazardous, 
and the opportunity wes lost, At Chilianwallah, he was 
with Lord Gough, to whom he rendered active sarvices, 
cheerfully acknowledged in the despatch of the Commander- 
in-Chief. Again, at the crowning victory of Goojrat he 
earned the thanks of his chief. And when the pursuing force, 
under Sir Walter Gilbert, gave chase to the fugitive Afghans 
who had come down to sid the Sikhs, Nicholson, with a party 
of Irregulars, rode with them, and was ever at the head of 
the column. In the notes which day by day during the final 
struggle he wrote to Sir Henry Lawrence at Lahore, we 
catch glimpses of that consciousness of power, and intuitive 
genius for war, which afterwards blazed out so brilliantly in 
the General of 1857. Not less conapicnons in those records 
is the humanity which inspired him with so strong a hatred 
of thst military licence which our troops in an_enemy’s 
country are too prone to surrender themselves. 

he pronounced, after three months’ trial, to be useless as a 
check on plunder; and at last, ho says, “I have written to 
Grant” (the Adjntant-General*) “to ask the Commander-in- 
Chief to give me the powers of a provost-marshal, and if I 
get them, rely on my bringing the army to its senses within 
two days.” Yet how merciful after victory! “I have 
allowed all the prisoners made after the action” (of Goojrat) 
“ to go quietly to their homes. I hope you approve of thia.” 
Again: “TI think we should hold all guiltless whom the force 
of circumstances compelled to join the rebels, I mean, all 
who did not join Chuttur Singh till he became the paramount 
power in the Sind Sagur Doab. I think the Imams and 
Jagheors of all such as joined him at the very outset, and before 
he had the power either to reward or punish, should be oon- 
fiseated ; and I think those who stood well by us even when 
our cause looked gloomy, are entitled to have their lossea 


* Afterwards Sir Patrick Grant, Commander-in-Chief of Madras, and subse- 
quently Governor of Malis. 
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made good to them, and receive some reward in addition.” 
‘Touches like these reveal more of the real man than anght that 
biographer can write, Here are some sparks struck out red- 
hot from the pursuit of the Sikhs after Goojrat. “Fob. 24th, 
1849, 10 a.u,: I was out all yesterday and the night before 
after some guns I heard the enemy had abandoned ubout 
twenty-five miles off in the Bhimbar direction. I was so 
fortunate as to secure nine, so that the total captured amounts 
to fifty-two. ... I hope you will get me sent on with 
Gilbert,” “ Feb, 26th. The Commander-in-Chief has allowed 
me to go on as you wish it. I purpose riding in to Gilbert’s 
camp to-morrow, . . . I wrote you yesterday strongly on the 
subject of the oppression to which the unfortunate people of 
the country aro subjected by our army. Unloss I am vested 
with sufficient power to check this, and protect the people 
whom it is my special duty to protect, I would rather not bo 
with the army. The present state of affairs is no lus inju~ 
rious to the discipline of the army than to ita interests, for 
the Sikhs were never so bad. Independent of this, there is 
the moral wrong of plundering like so many bandits.” 
“© Rhotas, March 2nd, 6 4.1. Lumsden and Icame on a march 
ahead yesterday, and occupied this place. The enemy are at 
Dhumiak, at the head of the Bukrala Pass, which they talk 
of defending, . . . I did not hear from you yesterday, and 
could not write because T was all day in the saddle, and had 
uo writing materials. I believe a detachment of the army is 
to be pushed on here to-day. The Bukrala and Goree Ghillee 
Passes (which are the only practicable ones for guns) may 
both be turned by infantry, and I don’t think the enemy, 
dispirited as they are at present, would attempt » stand, if 
they heard that any party, however small, had got into their 
rear.” ‘March 3rd, 8 a.m, General Gilbert, with an ad- 
vanced brigude, arrived here yesterday evening, and the rest 
of the force comes in to-day. The absence of any commis- 
sariat arrangements, however, I am told, will prevent our 
farther advance for some days. ... Many of the Sikh soldiery 
are said to be very anxious to be allowed to go quietly to their 
homes; and I have prevailed on Mackeson to issue a pro- 
dlamation permitting them to do so, fer fret Inying, down 
their arms here. . . - I regret to say that the prisoners” 
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(Major and Mrs, G, Lawrence) “have, in all probability, 
been removed from Sookhoo. I prepared to atart with ono 
thousand volunteers the day we crossed the river, but my 
offer waa not accepted.” —— Bhotas, March 4th, daybreak. 
I proposed last night to Mackeson to make a dash at Mar- 
guila with Sifteon hundred volunteers, and to endeavour to 
prevent the prisoners being carried farther off. I stipulate, 
however, that the rest of the force, or at least a portion of 
it, should advance by the regular marches to our support. 
‘Lumsden also agreed to this scheme, but we have not had a 
docisive answer yet.” “ Eidrone, March 4th. (To Mr. Cocks.) 
The enemy have all retreated from Dhumiak towards Rawul 
Pindee. We goon to Dhumiak to-morrow. It is 2 thousand 
pities that the want of supplies and ammunition will prevent 
our following them up beyond Dhumisk for some days... . 
Show this to Lord Gough and Colonel Grant, and forward 
to the Resident.” (To Sir Henry Lawrence.) “I proposed 
again this evening to make a dash for Margulla, but tho 
General said the want of supplies and ammunition would 
prevent his supporting me. I havo great hopes, however, 
that Chuttur Singh will, ere long, be glad to make terms 
for himself and family by the surrender of the captives.” 
“Pukka Sorai, March 7th, 8 px. My dear Cocks: Hurrah! 
the prisoners are allin ; as is Shere Singh, who is now closctod. 
with Mackeson, and I hope the Singl» will have luid down 
their arms hy to-morrow evening. Show this to Lord Gough, 
and forward it sharp to the Resident.”—— March 8th. (To 
Sir Henry Lawrence.) Shere Singh and Lal Singh Moraria 
have this morning agreed that all tho guns and arms shall be 
surrendered, so I hope our war with the Khalsa may now bo 
considered at an end.” “Camp, Hoomuk, March 11th. The 
Attaree-wallahs and all the principal officers aro in, und tho 
guns are said to be close at hand, . . . Thogums havo actually 
arrived.” March 18th, daybreak. We sre just starting for 
Rawul Pindee. I belicvo we have got all tho Bikh guns, and 
upwards of throe thousand of their infantry laid down thoir 

 jArtinar Cocks, of the Civil Service, repeling vome ikl, horsemen who 
another of Sir Ienry Lawrence's As- dashed through the British lins and 


slstants (of whom mention haa already made a desperate attack on Lord Gough 
‘beam made), was a dear friend of Nichol and his escort, 
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arms yesterday. I suspect tho greater part of tho rebel foreo 1849. 
have gone off quietly to their homes, and that we shall not 
find many left to disarm to-day.”"——“ Camp, near Attock, 
March 17th, 6 p.u. Wo havo tho fort and twelve boats, and 
the Dooranees have fallen back from the right bank. As wo 
came up this morning they ovacuated the fort and broke up 
the bridge, consisting of siatoen boats, four of which thoy 
burned. Wo shali no doubt commenco crossing to-morrow.” 
So tho war is ovor.——“ March 20th, Rawul Pindeo. I am not 
surprised to hoar that the country is to bo annosod. No foar 
of any ono in this quarter, however, getting up a row about 
it, All regard it a» anneacd already.” And hero is Nichol- 
son's bill against the Government for tho campaign : “ Jholum, 
April 24th. I suppose camponsation will be allowed mo for 
my proporty lost at Peshawar, Attuck, and Huwsun Abdal 1 
estimate it at one thousand rupoos. I also rodo a harvo worth 
four hundred rupees to death on fovernmout rervico—"ot 
running away.” 


‘Then tho Panjab bocamo a British provinco ; and in tho In the Tahore 
distribution of tho administrative agency which was then Coumeion 
mado, Captain John Nicholson was appuintod 2 Deputy-Com- 
missioner undor the Lahore Board, of which Sir Henry 
Lawrenco was Prosident. Somo advico givon at this period 
by Sir Henry to Nicholson is so charaotoristic of tho two men, 
both eminently simple and transparent, both much tried by 
fiory nature», that I givo it hore, as honourable alike to master 
and disciple. “April 7th, 1849, Lahore. My doar Nichol- 
son... Let mo advise you, as a friend, to curb your tempor, 
and boar and forbear with natives and Europeans and you 
will be as distinguished as a Civilian as you aro as a Soldicr. 

Don’t think it is necessary to say all you think to evory one. 
‘Tho world would be ono mass of tumult if wo all gavo candid 
opinions of each other. I admire your sincority as much as 
any man can do, but say thua much as a goncral warming. 
Don’t think I allude to any specific act; on tho contrary, 
feom whet I saw in camp, I think yon havo dono much to- 
wards conquering yourself; and I hope to see the conquest 
completed.” To which Nicholson ss frankly replied three 
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later: “* My dear Colonel,— Very many thanks for yours 
of the 7th, and the friendly advice which i contains. I am 
not ignorant of the faults of my temper, and you are right 
in supposing that I do endeavour to overcome them—I hope 
with increasing success. On one point, however, I still think 
I am excusable for the plain speaking which, I am aware, 
made me very unpopular with a large portion of the officers 
of the Army of the Punjab. I mean with reference to the 
plundering of the unfortunate people of the country, which 
generally prevailed throughout the campaign, and which was, 
for the most part, winked st, if not absolutely sanctioned, by 
the great majority of officers. I knew from the first that I 
was giving great offence by speaking my mind strongly on 
this subject ; but I felt that I should be greatly wanting in 
my duty, both to the people and the army, if I did not, to 
the best of my ability, raise my voice against so crying an 
evil. For the rest, I readily admit that my temper is a very 
excitable one, and wants a good deal of curbing. A know- 
ledge of the disease is said to be half the cure, and I trust the 
remaining half will not he long before it is effected.” 
By this time, John Nicholson had served for s space of 
nearly ten years in India; there waa peace again over the 
land; he had suffered many times from severe illness ; but 
above all, he was anxious to visit and to comfort his widowed 
mother. Another heavy affliction had fallen upon the family. 
A younger brother, William Nicholson, had joined the 27th 
Regiment, which was posted at Sukkur, One night the un- 
fortunate young man rose from his bed, and in a state of 
somnambulancy went out of the house and fell down a steep 
declivity in the neighbourhood. From the injuries which he 
then received he died shortly afterwards—the second eon 
whom Mrs, Nicholson had lost in India within the space of 
afew yours, This catastrophe fixed John’s resolution to re- 
tam to England; and he wrote to his mother that, although 
he would lose his appointment, he could not restrain his 
inclinstion to visit England, and that perhaps through the 
kindness of Sir Henry Lawrence he might on hie return to 
India be nominated to the Punjab Commission.* A kind note 
* Eiind the following characteristic this time: “ What you say about our 
pamage in one of his letters written at prosperous days being thove of the qreat- 
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from Sir Henry, dated “October 24rd, 1849, Camp, Man- 195-0. 
sera,” set his mind at rest upon this point “One line to 
eay how sorry I am to have missed you. To-morrow we 


T am alive and in office, it shall not be my faalt if you do 
not find employment here.” 

But, November found him still in the Punjab, “ India is 
like a rat-trap,” he wrote, “easier to get into than out of. 
However, I think I am pretty sure of getting away on or, 
before the firat of next month. I go down the Sutlej by boat 
to Kurrachee, and there take the steamer to Bombay. From 
Bombay I hope to get = passage in the second January 
steamer to Coaseir, where I purpose disembarking and 
marching acrosa to the ruina of Theboa, the oldoat and 
greatest of cities, Thence I shal’ drop down the Nile hy 
boat to Cairo and the Pyramids, From Csiro I have not yet 
desided on my further route, but I think that I shall probably 
visit Constantinople. ... Herbert Edwardos will be my com~ 
panion as far as Cairo; but as he has two of John Lawrence’s 
little girls with him he will be obliged to go direct to Eng- 
Jand from thence, I trust to reach home before the end of 
March.” 

In this, however, he was disappointed ; ho was detai 
both at Constantinople and at Vienna longer 
anticipated, and did not reach England before tho 
April, 


tl 


His sojourn st Constantinople was not uneventful. One | 1810 
who knew him better than any one in the world, has furnished ° *#°¥e% 
me with the following striking episode in John Nicholson’s 
adventurous career: “ Perhaps in all his life there is nothing 
more characteristic of the man than two incidents which oo- 
curred during this visit to Constantinople, though fow besides 
his immediate friends have ever heard of them. There was 
Sue Spee et Bo ay Sh os 
reaist the temptation. E also fally agree their proper value.” 
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at this time living at Constantinople General G., an English- 
man by hirth, who had served with distinction in the Austrian 
army, had married (I rather think) an Hungarian lady, bad 

thus been lod to side with the Hungarians in their struggle for 
national existence, and was now, in consequence, a political 


refugee. 

“ Kosauth, the Hungarian patriot, had likewise found an 
asylum in Turkish territory from the wrath of Austria, who 
in vain demanded hia surrender. The sturdy Turk, trac to 
the traditions of the East, refused to betray the man who had 
once eaten his salt; but consented, out of courtesy, to keep 
him in a kind of honourable arrest at a fort in Asia Minor. 
Mooting Nicholson at Constantinople, General @. confided to 
him a design for liberating Kossuth, and begged Nicholson to 
give his aid. The plan was somehow thus: Kossuth was 
allowed daily to ride out in the country under an escort, the 
direction of the ride being changed from day to day. He was 
to arrange to ride on a particular day towards the sca-const, 
and was to be mot at some suitable point by the bold spirita 
who hed undertaken his liberation. The escort was then to 
be overpowered, Kossuth was to be hurried off to sea, and 
ultimately to take refuge on board an American frigate. 

“ Appealed to as an Englishman to aid in such an cnter+ 
prise, John Nicholson folt it impossible to refuse; and was 
just about to start with Gencral G. and his companions, whon 
tho plot so carefully matured got wind through the ixrepros- 
sible delight of an American lady whove husband was in the 
secret, and who confided it under solemn vows of secrosy to 
luor dearest friend, who» with equal joy and sympathy, did 
the same, and 0 on, till Austrian vigilance was just in timo 
to move the Turkish authorities to interfere. 

“General GQ. now besought Nicholson to convey a lottor 
for him to his wife, who was confined in an Austrian fortress 
without tidings of her husband’s fate. There was a true and 
pure chivalry in Nicholson which would have done or dared 
anything to helpx womsn. Tho Kossuth onterprisc he had 
folt to be in truth little business of his, and he had only 
joined in it from natural generosity and « kind of professional 
shame at declining danger in any honourable shape. But to 
cheer a poor Iady in a dungeon with news of her husband’s 
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safety was clearly all right in any part of the world. S80 he 
took General G.’s letter, and set out for the Austrian fortresa, 
Now, an Austrian fortress is not the most accessible place in 
this earth, and when Nicholson reached it he saw at o glance 
that there was no getting in without leave. He thoroforo 
walked straight up to the guard at the gate and asked for tho 
officer on duty, to whom he wus at onos conducted. Putting 
a bold face on the matter, he simply said that ho was an 
English officor, and would bo very much obliged far permis- 
sion to see Madame G, The Austrian officor was ovidontly 
a gentleman and a man of feeling, and after a fow momonts 
of hesitation at so irregular a request, ho gave ordors for 
Nicholson to bo allowod to seo tho poor Indy alono for five 
minutos. Arrived in the coll of Madamo G., and the door 
closed, John Nicholson, with many apologios, pulled off ono 
of his boots, took ont tho letter, aud prosentad it smying, 
“You have just five minntes to .cad it, and givo me any 
measage for your husband.” Tho letter was hastily rol, 
messages were hurriedly given, gratitude was looked ruthor 
than told, the door oponed, the sentry reappeared, and John 
Nicholson departed with a fow words of courtesy and thanks 
to the officer at the gato. 

“Those two incidents speak for themselvos, There is no 
lack, thank God, of kind mon, bravo mon, or goud men 
among us, bat out of thom all how many would have dono 
these two things for ‘his neighbour’? How many respoct- 
able mon would at this momont condemn them both ?”. 

Tt is pleasant, however, to learn what John Nicholson’a 
master and great example, Honry Lawrence, and his high- 
minded wife, thought of the enterprise. In September, 1850, 
Lady Lawrence wrote from Cashmere: “. . . Perhaps you 
can hardly believe the interest and anxiety with which wo 
watched the result of your projected deed of chivalry. 
Kossuth has taken his place in my mind as one of the iruo 
heroes. I only dread anything impairing this idea of him; 
and when I read of your plan my first thought was about 
your mother, mingled with the feeling that I should not 
gradge my own son in such a cause.” In tho same letter 
Lady Lawrence tells us John Nicholson’s opinion of the 
Opera in civilised Europe: “ I must not forget to say that 
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we were delighted with your verdict on the Opera. In like 
manner, when we were in town, we went once, and, like you, 
said, ‘ We have nothing so bad in India!’ Did not London 
fill you with the bewildering sight of such Juxury and pro- 
fasion as wo in the junglea had forgotten could exist, and of 
vice and misery which, unless in = year of war or famine, 
could not be equalled here? I think his Excellency Jung 
Bahadoor, if he is dazzled at the splendour he sees, must be 
equally astonished st the wretchedness. Ido not believe that 
in Nepanl one man ont of a thousand lies down at night 
hungry, or rises without knowing where be will get his day’s 
food.” The Henry Lawrences were not among those who 
could see nothing good in native Indian institutions and 
nothing defective in our own. 

Nicholson was anxious to tur his furlough to professional 
account by visiting the chief cities of continental Europe, and 
studying the military systema of all the great European 
Powers. He attended some gigantic reviews in the French, 
Russian, Prossian, and Austrian capitals, and was particu- 
larly impreased by the spectacle of the Czar Nicholas {to 
whom Nicholson himself bore a great personal resemblance) 
manceuvring twelve thonsand men himself on the parade, and 
saluting the troops, when he first came upon the ground, 
with a loud “Good morning!” To which the twelve thon- 
sand responded like one man ‘ Good morning !”" to the Czar. 
Ho seemed the very ideal of an autocrat, not only ruling in 
the state but leading in the field. The troops that Nicholson 
saw were chiefly the Russian Guard, and he thought that in 
sppearance they excelled our own as much as our own Guards 
excel the British line. His favourable opinion on this point 
elicited an energetic protest from his friend James Abbott, of 
the Bengal Artillery, whose chivalrous and romantic journey 
—alresdy spoken of in this volame—from Herat to Khiva, 
and thence to St. Petersburg, after negotiating the release of 
& number of Russian subjects whom the Khiva chief held as 
prisoners, had given him full opportunity of seeing tho 
‘Russian army*st its outposts as well as at the capital, 

‘From this furlough tour in Europe Nicholson carried back 
with him to India, where he arrived in 1851, a large access 
of military zeal. He also carried with him a specimen of the 
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‘Prussian needle-gun, with the merits of which be was greatly 1861. 
struck, but could get few professional soldiers to perccive 
the value of a weapon which, fifteen years later, changed the 
balance of power in Hurope and the armament of every 
European army. There seems, indeed, to have been only one 
good thing which he did not take back with him to India 
Herbert Edwardes had written to him from Southampton on 
March 20th, 1851: “Good-bye, We sail to-day. May you 
have a agjour in Europe 2s pleasant as I know you will make 
it profitable. . . . If you return a bachelor, this may be in 
your favonr” (for getting a frontier district), “but if your 
heart meets one worthy of it, return not alone. I cannot tell 
you how good it is for our best purposes to bo helped by a 
noble wife who loves you bottor than all men or women, but 
God beiter than you.” But he did return alone, and alone 
he remained to the last. 


Boon after his arrival in India, John Nicholson was ro- In Bounca 
appointed a Deputy-Commissioner in the Punjab, and for 
five years he continued to work as an administrative officer, 
almost, it might be said, on the very outskirts of civilisation, 
The people whom he was sent to govern were a wild and 
lawless race; bat in process of time, by the irresistible force 
of his character and the vigour and justice of his rulo, ho 
literally cowed them into peace and order. The strange story 
of his frontier administration, and how, after the second Sikh 
war, he was turned into a demi-god like Hercules of old, has 
‘been told s0 well by John Nicholson’s best and dearest friend, 
that I give it in his very words, written, it must be re- 
membered, before the great mutiny of 1857, which too well 
proved their truth: “Of what class is John Nicholson?” 
wrote Sir Herbert Edwardes. “ Of none: for truly he 
stands alone. But he belongs essentially to the school of 
Heary Lawrence. I only knocked down the walls of the 
Bunnoo forts. John Nicholson has since reduoed the people 
(the most ignorant, depraved, and bloodthirsty in the Punjab) 
to euch a state of good order and respect for the laws, 
thst in the last year of his charge not only was there no 
murder, burglary, or highway robbery, but not an attempt at 
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own metamorphosis in the village gatherings under the vines, 
by the streams they once delighted so to fight for, have come 
to the conclusion that the good Mahomedans of historio ages 
must have bean just like ‘ Nikkul Seyn! They emphatically 
approve him as every inch a Ruler. And so ho is. It is 
difficult to describe him. He must be seen. Lord Dalhousie 
—no mean judge—perhaps summed up his high military and 
ulministrative qualities, when he called him ‘a tower of 
strength.’ Ican only say that I think him equally fit to be 
commissioner of # civil division or general of an army. Of tho 
strongth of his porsonal character, I will only tell two anec- 
dotes. 1. If you visit eithor tho battle-ficld of Goojrat or 
Chilianwallah, the country people bogin the narrative of tho 
battles thus: ‘ Nikkul Seyn stood just there.’ 2. A brother- 
hood of Fakeers in Wazareh abandoned all forms of Asiatic 
monachism, and commencod the worship of ‘ Nikkul Scyn ;’ 
which they still continue! Iepeatedly they have met John 
Nicholson since, and fallen at his feet as their Géoroo (reli- 
gious or spiritual guido). He has flogged thom soundly on 
every occasion, and sometimes imprisoned them; but the 
sect of the ‘ Nikkni Soynecs’ romains as dovotod as ever. 
*Sanguis martyrorum est semen Ecclesix.’ On tho Inst 
whipping, John Nicholson released them, on the condition 
that they would transfer thoir adoration to John Becher ;— 
but arrived at their monastery in Hazaroh, they onco moro 
resumed the worship of the relentless ¢ Nikkul Seyn.’”* 

Sir Henry Lawrence at this time, es already narrated, was 
in political charge of the States of Rajpoctana, but he had 
never lost sight of that band of Assistants whom ho had 
drawn around him in the Punjab, and trained in his own 
“school” of duty—duty not more to the Government than 
to the people. Nor had the scholars ever forgot or coasod to 


‘* + Raikes’ Notes on the Revolt in handful of 
= tho worship of Force, wach as 
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T have further ascertained from Bir they hed rom in no other ma. ‘The 
‘Horbert Edwardes that this sect of do- sect was not mumercus, and the last of 
‘otecs arose when John Nicholson was the original duciples dug bis own grave, 
ecouring the country between Attock and was found dead, at Hurripoor, in 
and the Shstam, in 1668, making the dntret of Haxafeb, not Jong after 
almost incredible marches, and pecform- John Nicholson fell at Delhi. 
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love their master. Between them, to the lest, an affectionate 1058. 
correspondence was maintained. Hero is « touching page of 
it—showing how strong wore the affection and admiration 
which Nicholeon’s fine qualities excited : 


“Mount Aboo, Septeraber 21, 1858, 73 ax. 
“My pxan Nicno1soy,—Your long and kind letter of 
May will, I hope, some day be answered; but I writo now” 
by any wifo's bedside to give you a message she hes just seut 
you. ‘Tell him I love him dearly as if he wore my son. I 
know that he is noble and pure to his follow-men; that he 
thinks uot of himself; but tell him he i, a s:nner; that he 
will one day bo as weab and as near death as I mm. Ath 
him to read but a fow verses of tho Bible daily, and to sav 
that collect,  Blessod Lord who has caused all holy Scrip- 
tures to Le written for our lomning, grant that wo may in 
such wise hoar them, read, math, learn,” &. dc.’ (Collect for 
Second Sunday in Advent.) I have just told hor I hud 
written to you as sho had bidden me—(she has often, in a 
geueral way, done 20 the last month); she replied, ‘ May God 
bless what you have saidto him! Ilove him very much. I 
often think of all those fine young fellows in the Punjab, and 
what our example ought to have Leen to them, aud how 
much we have uoglected thom.’ My dear Nicholson, these 
may or may not bo dying words; but sho is very, very ill, 
and has been so for six weoks. Sho rallied for 4 whilo, but 
has agnin had three bad nights of pain and sleeplessness. 
At 5 a.m, this morning she had a violent attack in her head, 
frorh which she only rallied at 7 4.., but is still awake now 
at 8.4.x, though quiet and composed. Daily and \ nightly 
ahe talks of you and others as of her sons and bro! 
Her advice snd example to you all has ever been on 
Would that mine had been equally so. Wo havo been cast 
on pleasant land here, and are thankful for what God has 
done in spite of ourselves. Humanly speaking, she could 
not be alive now had we not left Lahore.* 
“ Yours ever, 
“BML” 
. ‘Tngered pious friendship 
miaile ot Senn, Tannery, 1854. Knees rec rene sad Naha, re 
VoL. I 2e 
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I must soon proceed to speak of the stirring events of the 
last few months of John Nicholson's life—months during 
which great promises became great performances, and heroic 
reputations ripened with unexampled rapidity. But before I 
pass on to this brightest but saddest chapter of all, I must 
pause for a little space to give some extracts from Nicholson's 
correspondence, written during the period of his sdministra- 
tion. of a frontier district of Indis’s frontier province, They 
show not merely the nature of his work but the tenor of his 
thoughts st this time, Writing of the establishment of a 
Christian mission st Peshawar, he said : “ Bunnoo, Feb. 19th, 
1854, I wish your mission et Peshawur every success, but 
you require skilful and practical men as well as good men. 

. I will send yon five hundred rupees (502), and as I 
don’t want to get credit from you for better motives than 
really actuate me, I will tell you the truth, that I give it 
becanse I know it will gratify my mother to see my name in 
the subscription-list, . . . On second thoughts, I won’t have 
my name in the Mission subscription-list. Write me down 
‘Anonymous.’ I can tell my mother it is L” In the same 
letter, adverting to the war in the Crimea, he says: ‘I foal 
I missed the tide of my fortune when I gave up the idea of 
Jouning Turkish at howe.” On the treaty of friendship with 
the Afghans, he wrote to Herbert Edwardes: ‘ Bunnoo, 
‘May 14th, 1854, How progress nogotiations with the Dost ? 
In dealing with the Afghans, I hope you will never forget 
that their name is faithicseness, even among themselves ; what, 
then, can strangers expect? I havo always hopes of a people, 
however barbarous in their hospitality, who appreciate and 
practise good faith among themselves—the Wuzeerees, for 
instance—but in Afghanistan son betrays father, and brother 
brother, without remorse, I would not take the trouble to 
tell you all this, which you no doubt know already, but I 
cannot help remembering how even the most experienced and 


a New Testament with “Hovoria Lew- 1654." “Who can wonder,” writes 
renee!" on the title-page, mod these a beloved friend of the great men gone 
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astute of our political officers, in Afghanistan, were deceived 
by that winning and imposing frankness of manner which it 
hhas pleased Providence to give the Afghans, as it did to the 
firet serpent, for its own purposes." To the same correspon 
dent he wrote, June 21st, 1854: “‘ By-the-by, if there are 
any humming-tops, Jew’s-harps, or other toys, at Peshawur, 
which would take with Wuzecree children, I should be much 
obliged if you would sand me a few. I don’t ask for pog-topa, 
as I suppose I should have to teach how to use them, which 
would be an undignified proceeding on the part of a district 
officer. Fancy a wretched little Wuzeeree child, who had 
been put up to poison food, on my asking him if he knew it 
was wrong to kill people, saying ho know it was wrong to 
kill with a knife or a sword. I asked him why, and ho said, 
‘ because the blood left marks.’ It ended in my ordoring him 
to be taken away from his own relatives (who il]-used him as 
much as they ill-taught him), and mado over to some re- 

man who woald engage to treat and bring him up 
well, The littlo chap heard the order given, and called out, 
£ Oh, there's such a good man in the Meerce Tuppals, plearo 
send me to him.’ I asked him how he knew the man he 
mamed was good? and he said, ‘He never gives any one 
bread without ghee* on it.” I found ont, on inquiry, that the 
man in question was a good man in other respects, and he 
agrooing, I made the little fellow over to him; and I have 
seldom seen anything more touching than their mutual 
adoption of cach other ss father and aon, the child clasping 
the man’s beard, and the man with hia hands on the child’s 
head. Well, this is a long story for me, and all grown out 
of a hummingtop! Before I close this I must tell you of 
the Inst Bunnoochee murder, it is so horribly characteristic of 
the blood-thirstiness and bigotry of their dispositions. The 
murderer killed his brother near Goreewala, and was brought 
in to me on a frightfally hot evening, looking dreadfully 
parched and exhausted. ‘ Why,’ said I, ‘is it possible you 
have walked in, fasting, on a day like this? ‘Thank God,” 
snid he, ‘I am a regular faster.” ‘ Why have you killed your 
brother?’ ‘I saw a fowl killed last night, and the sight of 
the blood put the devil into me” He had chopped up his 

> Clarified batter. 
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brother, stood a long chase, and bean marched in here, but he 
was keeping the fast!” To Edwardes, Sept. 1st, 1855. “... 
I have asked Lord Hardinge to give me something in the 
Crimes ; I think, with our reputation, and perhaps destiny as 
nation trembling in the balanoe, every man (without en- 
cambrance) who thinks he can be of the slightest use ought 
to go there.” To the same. “Bunnoo, Oct. 28rd, 1855. 
+ [have had kind letter from Lawrence, trying to dis- 
suade me from going to tho Crimes, setting before me the 
prospects I give up here, and the annoyance and opposition 
which, as a Company’s officer, I am sure to encounter there, 
I had fully considered all this before I acted, and though it is 
not without » certain regret that I give up my prospects of 
an early independance, I believe, under the circamstancor, I 
am doing what is right, and I trust to have an opportunity of 
doing the State some service, the feeling of which will com- 
pecnate me fx the weekly etcmaisem | eg 
letter, which I give in its entire state, shows 
lat con the ogee ia he wax exposed in that wild 
country : 


“ Bannoo, January 21, 1856, 

“ My pgar Epwaxpxs,—I take up my pen to give you an 
account of a narrow escape I had from assassination the day 
before yesterday. Iwas standing at the gate of my garden 
at noon, with Sladen and Cadell, and four or five elupraasien,* 
when a man with a sword ruihed suddenly up and called ont 
for me. I had on a Jong far peliuse of native make, which I 
fancy prevented his recognising me at first. This gave time 
for the only chuprassie who had a sword to get between us, 
to whom he called out contemptucusly to stand aside, saying 
he had come to kill mo, and did not want to hurt a common 
soldier. The relief sentry for the ono in front of my house 
happening to pass opportunely behind mo at this time, I 
snatched his musket, and, presenting it at the would-be 
assassin, told him I would fire if he did not put down his 
sword and surrender. He replied, that either he or I must 
die; so I had no alternative, and shot him through the heart, 
the ball passing through a religious book which he had tied 


‘* Native official attendants—Literally, baige-besrers. 
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on hip chest, apparently as a charm. Tho poor wretch turns 
out to be a Marwutce, who has beon religiously mad for some 
time. He disposed of all his property in charity the day 
before he set out for Bunnoo. I am sorry to say that his 
spiritual instructor has disappeared mysteriously, and, I am 
afraid, got into the hills. I believe I owe my safety to tho 
fur chogah, for 1 should haxe been helpless had he rushed 
straight on. 

‘The chuprassio (an orderly trom my police battalion) re- 
plied to his ory for my blood, * AN our names aro Nikkul 
here,” and, I think, would very likely have got the better of 
him, had not I intorfered, but I should not havo beon justi- 
fied in allowing the man to rish hie life, when I had such a 
sure weapon as n loaded musket and bayonot in my hand. I 
am ve1y sorry for this occurrence, but it was quite an evcep- 
tional one, and has not at all alicred my opinion of tho sottled 
peacefal state of this portion of the district. Making out ihr 
criminal returns for 1855 the athor day, I found that we had 
not head « single murder or highway robbery, or attempt ai 
cither, in Bunnoo throughout the year. The crimo hay all 
gune down to the pouthern end of the district, where [am 
not allowed to interfere. 

“ Yours aftectionntely , 
“J. Nrowowson.” 





From Cashmere, which was fast becoming holidsy-ground, 
John Nicholson wrote on July 9, 1856, at some length on the 
subject of our Contral Asian policy, and the letter is worthy 
of attention at the present timo, when the “ masterly inac- 
tivity ” of our statestnen is so much commended. “. . . . The 
news of the Shahzadah having been turned ont of Herat by 
his own General, is important if true, as it shows that Horat 
hhas not yet fallen to Persia, aud that we may bo in timo to 
save it’ I doubt, however, whether Government is suffi- 
ciently alive to the importance of proserving Herat inde- 
pendent of Persia. We were madly anxious on the subject 
some years ago, but I foar we bave now got into the opposite 
extreme; and that, because we burnt our fingers in our Inst 
uncalled-for expedition into Afghanistan, we shall in fature 
remain inactive, even though active interference should be- 
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1856-8%. come a duty and a political necessity, The Russians talk 
much sbout the exercise of their ‘legitimate influence’ in 
Central Asia, Whan we cease to exercise any influence in a 
country so nesr our own border (and which has been correctly 
enough called the Gate of Afghanistan) as Herat, I shall be- 
lieve that the beginning of the cessation of our power in the 
Bast has arrived. And if our ralere only knew it, how easy 
the thing ia We don’t require a large army, which in those 
countries it is always difficult to feed and protect the baggage 
of, Five thousand picked men, with picked officers, and 
armed with the beat description of weapon (such as the re- 
volving rifle with which the Yankees overthrew the Mexicans), 
would roll the Persians like carpet back from Herat, and 
do more for the maintenance of our influence and reputation 
than 2 year’s revenue of India spent in treaties and subsidies, 
We have a right to infer, from the experience of the past, 
that a select body of troops, however small, could achieve 
anything in Central Asia, In Afghanistan, even, our Native 
Infantry—eave in the snow—never fought unsuccessfully ; and 
anany of the regiments were indifferent enough, and with 
anything but heroea for leaders. I fear, however, that while 
our people will bear in mind the disasters occasioned by in- 
competence without a parallel, they will ignore tho lessons 
taught by the sncmahd eivascos of Pollock aed Not br the 
face of the whole Afghan nation, through as difficult « country 
as any in the world, and with no loss to speak of, though our 
infantry in those days had noither percussion locks nor rifles. 
‘Well, the long and short of all this is, if Persia does not 
withdraw sharp from Herat, I hope you will be able to prevail 
on Government to maks her. Under any competent leader, I 
should be glad to go in any capacity.” 

Here is 2 glimpse of the precious compensations of work 
well done: “ Murdan, March 9, 1857. . . . Old Coke writes 
me that the Bannoochees, well tamed as they have been, spoak 
kindly and gratefully of me. I would rather have heard this 
than got @ prosent of s 10002, for there could be no stronger 
testimony of my having done my duty among them. I hear 
that in an assembly the other day it was allowed ‘that I re- 
sembled 2 good Mahomedan of the kind told of in old books, 
but not to be met with now-a-days” I wish with all my 
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heart it ware more true; but I can’t help 4 feeling of pride, 
that savage people whom I was obliged to deal with so 
sternly, should appreciate and give me credit for good in- 
tentions.” 

It happened at this time—the early spring of 1857 (as it 
happens, indeed, st some time or other in the lives of most 
men)—thst there came upon John Nicholson « painful feeling, 
of which he could not dispoasess himself, that his services 
were not duly appreciated ; and he was anxious, therofore, to 
depart from the Punjab, I need not enter into the causes 
of his discontent, for the intentions which he hed formed 
were overruled by a higher powor. It i» enough to afford 
glimpse of what was passing in his mind. To Herbert Ed- 
wardes he wrote: “Camp, Topco, March 21st, 1857. I 
telegraphed to you yesterday, ‘1 wish to leave the Punjab. 
My reason» hereafter by letter.’ I foel vary surry indeed to 
have been obliged to como to tho conclusion that it 1s better 
for me to leave the Punjab at once whilo I can do so quietly. 
. +» If you got my telegraphic measage before loaving Ual- 
cutta, I think you will probably have spoken to Lord Canning, 
As I said before, I am not ambitious, and shall bo glad to 
take any equivalent to a first clas» Deputy-Commivsionership. 
I should like to go to Oude if Sir Henry would liko to have 
me. It would be a pleasure to mo to try and assist him, but 
if he would rather not bring in Punjabeos, do not press it on 
him. What I shonld like best of all would be, if we could 
get away together, or anywhere out of this... .” To the 
same. “ Peshawar, April 7th, 1857... . You have done 
all you sould, and I knew would do, for me with Lord 
Canning. . . . If the Persian war last, an Irregular brigade 
there would suit me very well, as would one on this 
frontier.” 

On receipt of Nicholson’s telegram, Herbert Edwardes, 
who had gone to Oaloutta to see his sick wife embark for 
England, obtained an interview with Lord Canning, and 
laid his friend’s wishes before him. Lord Canning was greatly 
interested with the recital, and seemed inclined to give Nichol~ 
son 8 command in the still unfinished war with Persia, 
There were, however, difficulties in the way, as Nicholson 
was a Bengal officer, and the army iu the Porsian Gulf was 
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from the Bombay Presidency; but still the Governor-General 
expressed his willingness to do anything in his power, De- 
sirous of leaving on Lord Canning’a mind a last impression of 
the manner of man whose cause he had been urging, Ed- 
wardes ended with these worda: “Well, my Lord, you may 
rely upon this, that if ever there is a desperate deod to be 
done in India, John Nicholson is the man to do it,” Thin 
was at the end of March, 1857, when mutiny was beginning 
to show itself in the cantonment of Barrackpore. The next 
interview that Edwardes had with Lord Canning was in 
Febromy, 1862. The deluge seemed to have come and gone 

between those dates. “Do you remember, my Lord, our 
ast conversation about John Nicholson?” Lord Canning 
said, with much feeling, “I remember it well !” 


‘When the news of the outbreak at Meernt and the seizure 
of Delhi reached the Punjab, in May, 1857, Nicholson wan 
Deputy-Comminsioner at Peshawar, the outpost of British 
India. At the xame place, in high position, were two other 
men, of the true heroic stamp; men equal to any con- 
juncture, men to look danger of the worst type coolly and 
steadily in the face, General Sydney Cotton commanded 
the troops at the station, and Colonel Herbert Edwardes was 
the Commissioner in political chargo of the division. The 
latter had only returned # week before from Calcutta. A day 
or two after the outbreak there arrived also at Peshewur, ax 
we have already seen, a fourth, of whom history will take 
equal sccount—Brigadier Neville Chamberlain, who oom- 
manded the Panjab Irregular force; and on tho 13th of May 
a Council of War was held at the quartera of Major-General 
Reed, who commanded the Peshawur division of the army, 
to organise some plan of instant action, not merely for the 
defenca of the Peshawur valley, but to contribute to the de- 
fence of the Punjab, and strengthen the hands of Sir John 
Lawrence in the deadly struggle that was coming. 

Upon the first receipt of the sad tidings of the revolt of 
the Sepoy Army, John Nicholson, ever a man of fertile re- 
sourees, ad recommended asa measure of primal importance, 
for the general defence of the province, the formation of a 
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Movable Column, to traverse the country and to operate upon. 
any point where danger might present itself. The 

was made to his official chief and beloved friond, Herbert 
Edwardes, who grasped it with all confidence and cordiality, 
and now laid it before tho Council of War, who unanimously 
adopted it, with a goodly string of other sturdy measures, of 
which, porhsps, not the loast important was that by which 
General Reed, by virtno of seniority, was doctared Com- 
mander of all the troops in the Punjab; a stroke by which 
that General was enabled to ostablish his head-quartors with 
those of Sir John Lawrence at Rawul Pindce, and unity wes 
thus given to the civil and military government of the 
province. - 

‘The formation of the Movablo Column was heartily ap- 
proved by Sir John Lawrence, and carried into exccution 
without delay. Nicholson, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, and 
Chamberlain, had all volunteered for tho honour of erm- 
manding it. The choice of the Chicf Commissionor full on 
Chamberlain, who at once took the field, leaving Cotton, 
Edwardes, and Nicholson to be the wardons of tho frontier. 

In that month of May thero was no lack of work st 
Poshawur for the political officers ; and it is hard to say how 
touch the safety of the empire deponded, under God’s good 
providence, upon tho energies of Herbert Edwanles and John 
Nicholson, at their peril-girt frontier station. Hand in hand, 
as close friends, dwelling beneath the same roof, and moved 
by kindred impulses, they strove mightily, day after day, 
from morn to night, with wonderful snccess._ “ Dark news,” 
wrote Edwardes, some time afterwards, in his official report 
of these memorable transactions, “kept coming up now to 
Peshawur, and a rapid change was observed in the Native 
regiments ; precautions began; Colonel Nicholeon promptly 
removed the treasure (about twenty-four lakhs) from the 
centre of cantonments to the fort outside, whore the maga- 
zine was, and Brigadier Cotton placed a European garrison 
in it at once. At Colonel Nichokon’s request, the Brigadier 
removed from the outskirts of the cantonment, and established 
his head-quarters st the old Hesidency, which was centrical 
for all military orders, and was close to the civil officers for 
mutual consultation. The Residency is a strong double- 
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storied building, capable of defence, and it was named as the 
rendezvous for all Isdies and children, on the occurrence of 
any alarm by day ornight. Full often was it crowded during 
the eventful months that followed. .... I think it must 
have been on the 16th of May that Sir John Lawrence con- 
sented to my raising & thousand Mooltanee Horse; for, before 
leaving Peshawur for Pindee that evening, I left the orders 
with Colonel Nicholson, to be issued in our joint names (for 
the Khans in the Derajut were aa much his friends as mine). 
On tho 18th of May, however, permission was given to raise 
two thousand ; matters ware growing worse cach day, and it 
was now clearly understood by us, in the couneil assembled 
at Pindee,* that whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it had 
settled down into a struggle for ompire, under Mahomedan 
guidance, with tho Mogul capital as its centre. From that 
moment it was felt that, at any cost, Delhi must be regained. 
. «+ +» On the 19th of May, Colonel Nicholson telegraphed 
to us at Pindee that the detachment of the Tenth Irregular 
Cavalry, at Murdan, showed signs of disaffection. On the 
same day, he imprisoned the Mahamedan editor (a native of 
Persia) of the native newspaper at Peshawur, for publishing 
 falee and incendiary report that the Kelat-i-Ghilzee regiment 
had murdered its officers at the outposts. It was also on this 
day that Mr. Wakefield arrested a suspicious-looking Fakeer 
who was larking about Peshawar, and discovered upon his 
pergon @ purse containing forty-six rupees, and under his 
armpits a treasonable letter. The Fakeer declared that the 
paper was an old one which he had picked up accidentally a 
long while ago, and kept to wrap up snuff. But there was no 
aign of either age or snuff in it, and the festival of the ‘ Ked,” 
alluded to, was to fall on the 25th and 26th instant; and 
already the rumour was abroad, that on that religious ooca- 
sion the Mshomedaus of tho city and valley were to rise and 
help the Sepoys. ‘The Fakeer admitted that he was a fre- 
quenter of the Sepoy lines; and though Sepoys do give cow- 
ries and rice to beggars freely enough, they do not give forty- 
six bright new rupees for nothing, neither do Fakeersf con- 





* Colonel Edwardes had gone 10 + This man, on whom the letter was 
‘Rawal Pinsee for a few days to cumsult found, was subsequently tried by © com 
with Sir John Lawrence. minion and hanged. 
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ceal to the last, under their armpits, a housewife with nothing 
in it but antimony and muff, ‘There was no doubt, there- 
fore, on Nicholson's mind, that this letter was from Ma- 
homedan conspirators in the garrison to Mahomedan con- 
spirators at the outposts, inviting them to come in with 
a fow English officers’ hoada, and join in » rising on the 
26th of May. Warned by these discoveries, and by secret 
information from both the city and cantonmont, Colonel 
Nicholaon had endeavoured to raise levies through the most, 
promising of the chiefs of the district, to help the European 
soldiers in the struggle thst was coming. But the time had 
passed, a great danger impended over tho cantonment ; a pro- 
found sensation had been made by the startling fact that we 
had lost Delhi. Men remembered Caubul. Not one hau- 
dred could be found to join such a desporate cause... . - 
Colonel Nicholson was living with me at Peshawur, and we 
had laid down to sleep in our clothes, in a conviction that the 
night could not pass over quietly. At midnight the news of 
what had occurred at Nowshera® reached us; and a most 
anxious council did we hold on it, It was probable that the 
55th Native Infantry at Murdan would already be in open 
mutiny, and in possession of the fort. But to send a roliable 
force against them from Peshawur would only have been to 
give the Native regiments a preponderance in the cantonment. 
Again, the news from Nowshera must soon reach the Sepoys 
in Peshawar, and probably be the signal for a The 
advantage, therefore, must be with whoever took the initiative ; 
and we resolved at once to go to the General, and advise the 
disarming of the native garrison at daylight.” 

‘The responsibility of the measure rested with Sydney 
Cotton; but he was not one to shrink from it. There was, 
doubtless, in the conjuncture which had then arisen, no small 
hazard in such a course of action as was now proposed to 
him; for we had external, no less than internal, dangers to 
face, It was certain that the Afghans were greedy for the 
recovery of Peshawur, and it was scarcely Jess certain that 
they would take advantage of our domestic troubles to come 
down in force through the Khybur Pass, and to strike a blow 
for the much-coveted territory. To dispossess himself at 

* Outhmak of the 55th and 24th Native Infantry Regiments, 
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once of # large part of the military strength which had been 
given to him for the purpose of defending the frontier against 
these posaible inroads, at the very timo when it seemed to be 
most required, was a measure which might well demand hesi- 
tation. Moreover, the officers of the Native regiments be- 
lieved in the fidelity of their men, and protested against an 
act which would cast discredit upon them, and turn friends 
into enemies—strength into weakness—in the hour of need. 
Bat Cotton believed that the disarming of the Native regi- 
ments was the lesser evil of the two, and he determined that 
it should be done, 

How it was done may be best narrated in the words of 
Colonel Edwardes’s narrative: “‘The two European rogi- 
ments (H.M.’s 70th and 87th), and the artillery, were got 
‘under arms, and took up positions at the two ends of the can- 
tonment, within sight of the parades, ready to enforce obe- 
dienoe, if necessary, yet not so close as to provoke resistance, 
Colonel Nicholson joined Brigadier Galloway's staff at one 
rendezvous, and I Geusral Cotton at the other. These prompt 
and decided measures took the Native troops completely aback. 
‘Not an hour had been given them to consult, and, isolated 
from each other, no regiment was willing to commit: itself; 
the whole laid down their arma, As the muskets and sabres 
of once honoured corps were hurried unceremoniously into 
carts, it was said that here and there the spurs and swords of 
English officers fell sympathisingly upon the pile. How little 
worthy were the menof officers who could thus almost mutiny 
for their sakes; and as weeks and months passed on with 
their fearful tale of revelations, there were few of those offi- 
cers who did not learn, and with equal generosity acknow- 
ledge, that the disarming had been both wise and just, For 
the results of the measure we had not long to wait. As wo 
rode down to the disarming, s very few chiefs and yeomen of 
the country attended us, and I remember, judging from their 
faces, that they came to seo which way the tide would turn. 
As wo rode back, friends wero as thick as summer flics, 
and levies began from that moment te come in,” 

But the work was not yet done. General Cotton was now 
at liberty to detach a column of his reliable troops to put 
down the rising of the 55th Native Infantry at Murdan, 
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Agam the aid of John Nicholson was called for, and see 
how it was rendered. “ At eleven o’elock at night of tho 
28rd, a force of 300 European infantry, 250 

cavalry, horse levies and police, and eight guns (sia of 
which were howitzers), left Peshawur under command of 
Colonel Chute, of H.M.’, 70th, accompanied by Colonel 
Nicholson as political officor, and neared Murdan about 
sunrise of the 25th, after effecting a junction with Major 
Vaughan and 200 Punjab infantry from Nowshera. No 
sooner did this force appear in the distance, than the 55th 
Native Infantry, with the exception of about 120 men, 
broke from the fort and fled, as Colonel Chute well do- 
seribed it, ‘tumultuowJy,’ towards the hill» of Swat. Then 
followed a pursuit, which, to look back on, is to ronew all 
sorrow for the dear-bought victory of Delhi. Chae was 
given with both Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, but the 
mutineers had got far ahead, and bad ground so checked tho 
guns that they never got within rango. Colonel Nicholson, 
with a handfal of horsomen, hurled himself like a thunder- 
bolt, on the route of a thousand mutinocr.. Even he (in a 
private note to me, for he seldom reported officially any thing 
he did himself) admitted that the 55th fought doterminately, 
as mon always do who have no chance of o»cape but by their 
own exertions.’ They broke before his charge, and scattered 
over the country in sections and in companies, They wero 
hunted out of villages, and grappled with in ravines, and driven 
over the ridges all that day, fron Fort Murdan to the border 
of Swat, and found respito only in the failing light. 120 dead 
bodies were numbered on their line of flight, and thrice that 
number must have borne off wounds; 150 were taken prisonors, 
and the regimental colours and 200 stand of arms recovered. 
Colone! Nicholson himself was twenty hours in the saddle, and, 
under a burning sun, could not have traversed less than seventy 
miles. His own sword brought many » traitor to the dust. 
anes Colonel Nicholson, with Colonel Chuto’s Movable 
Column, returned to cantonments in the second week of June. 
But we were soon to lose him. The death of Colonel Chester, 
at Delhi, called Brigadier-General Neville Chamberlain to 
the high post of Adjutant-General, and Colonel Nicholson 
was instinctively selected to take command of the Punjab 
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Movable Column, with the rank of Brigadier-General. How 
common eense revenges itself upon defective systems when 
real dangers asssil a State. Had there been no struggle for 
life or death, when would Neville Chamberlain and John 
Nicholzon, in the prime of their lives, with all their faculties 
of doing and enduring, have attained the rank of Brigadier- 
General? Why should we keep down in peace the men who 
mnet be pat up in war?”* 

On the 22nd of June, Colonel Nicholson took command of 
the column, and on the 24th proceeded to Phillour. His first 
act on joining the force was to free himself from the danger 
that seemed to be hovering over him in the shape of two sns- 
pected Sepoy regiments, which might at any moment break 
out into open mutiny. It was sound policy to disarm thom ; 
bat the operation was a hazardous one ; for if thoy had sus- 

the intention, they would, in all probability, have 
broken and fled, after turning upon and massacring their 
officers, So Nicholson made a show of confiding in them, 
and ordered the whole column forward, as thongh it were 
marching straight upon Delbi. Then there were ominous 
head-shakings in the camp. What could the General mean 
by taking those two tainted regiments with him to the impe- 
rial city, there to fraternise with the mutineers, and to swell 
the rebel ranks of the Mogul ? He well know what he meant, 
and his meaning was soon apparent, On the morning of tho 
25th he wasearly on the camping-ground, with all his prepa- 
rations made. But there was no sign of anything unusual— 
nothing to excite suspicion. The Europeans and the guns were 
in advance, and eo placed that when the suspected Sepoy re- 
giments came up, one after the other, to the camping-ground, 
they could completely command them. They had their in- 
structions ; but were so disposed, many of the Europeans 
lying on the ground as though for rest, that they never lesa 
assumed = threatening aspect than when tho first of the 
Native regiments came up, and the men wore tok to pile 
their arma. Leaning over one of the guns, Nicholson gave 
his orders as coolly as though nothing of an unusual charac- 
ter were about to happen. “If they bolt,” ho said to Cap- 
tain Bourchier, of the Artillery, “you follow as hard as you 

* Colonel Herbert Edwardes's Report ta Government, 
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can ; the bridge will have been destroyed, and we shall have 
a Bobraon on a small scale.” But the Sepoy regiments, en- 
trapped by the snddenness of the order, and scarcely 

what they were doing, piled their arms at the word of com- 
mand, and suffered them to be taken to the fort. This done, 
Nicholson addressed them, saying that desertion would bo 
punished with death, and that they could not possibly escapo, 
as the fords were watched. Eight men made the attompt, 
but they were brought back, tried, and condemned. 

On the 27th, Nicholson wrote from Phillour to Sir John 
Lawrence: “You will ere this have received a copy of my 
letter to General Gowan, advocating the withdrawal of tho 
troopa from Rawul Pindee to Lahore. If I considered the 
question of alight or even moderate importance, I should, 
out of deference for you, have refrained from exprensing 
publicly an opmion at variance with yours. But I think the 
mutter one of the very greatest cousequence, and that onter- 
taining the decided opinion upon it that I do, I should bk 
wanting in my duty if { negletted every means in my power 
to get what I think right done. I consider the retention of 
the 24th and Horse Artillery at Rawul Pindee as tho most 
faulty move we have made in the game hero, and one which 
I think you will repent should any check occur at head- 

Montgomery writes mo that the feeling among 
Qo Mahomedans le mst good, and I do not think it good 
here either. I wish I were Commissioner or Deputy-Com- 
missioner for a week.” 

On the following day, crorsing the Becas in boats, for the 
river had risen, the Movable Column quitted Phillour, and 
returned towards Umritaur, On the march, Nicholson wroto 
to Sir John Lawrence, saying : “ The Movable Column as at 
present constituted is no doubt strong enough to put down 
any rebellion or disaffection which may show itself in any 
locality at this end of the Funjab. Bunt supposo a rise in 
two places at once. Suppose, bofore I had disarmed, the 
88rd had broken ont at Hooshyapore, the 46th at Sealkote, 
and the 59th at Umriteur. I should have been awkwardly 
situated than. My position since I have got the 33rd and 
5th off my hands is much better. But I think that there is 
still great reason why the 24th should come down from 
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Pindee, Suppose the Commander-in-Chief to send an urgent 
application for more reinforcements. If the 24th were here, 
either it or the 52nd could move off at once. As it is, a 
delay of at least ten days would have to elapse.” 

‘They reached Umritsur on the 5th of July, and were 
greated by fresh tidings of mutiny in the Native Army, A 
regiment had risen at Jhelum ; and soon it became only too 
certain that there had heen a disastrous revolt at Sealkote, 
and that the mutineerg had murdered many of the Europeans 
there. It was plain that it would soon be Nicholeon’s duty 
to inflict retribution on these offenders. Having cast off 
their allegiance to tho British Government, they were has- 
tening to join the revolutionary party at Delhi; so Nicholson 
determined to intercept them. Disencumbering himself, as 
he hail done before, of all the remaining Hindostanee troops 
with him, he made a rapid march, under a burning July sun, 
to the station of Goordaspore. On the morning of the 12th, 
news came that the rebels were about to croas the Ravee river 
at Trimmoo Ghaut. So Nicholson moved the column forward, 
and about noon came in sight of the mutineers, who had by 
this time crossed the river with all their baggage, They wero 
well posted, in a high state of excitement, and many of their 
horemen were drugged to a point of fury with bang. They 
commenced the battle, and fought well; but the British In- 
fantry and Artillery gave them such a reception, that, in less 
than half an hour, the Sepoys were “in full retreat towards 
the river, leaving between three or four hundred killed and 
wounded on the fields.” Unfortunately, Nicholnon had no 
cavalry, and was unable to give chase to the flying muti- 
neers, He, therefore, withdrew his column to Goordaspore, 
where he soon heard that the mutinears had re-formed on the 
other side of the river. So he determined again to give them 
battle. On the 14th, he marchod back to the Raveo, and 
found that the mutineers had planted themselves on an island. 
in the middle of the stream, and had run up a battery on the 
water's edge. Tho river had risen since the first day’s con- 
flict, and it was necessary, therefore, to obtain boats to enable 
our force to strike at the enemy. This occasioned somo 
delay, but on the morning of the 16th everything was ready. 
So Nicholson advanced his guns to the river’a bank, and 
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drawing af the enemy’s attention by a tremendons fire of 1887. 
shot ani shell, tmoved his infantry unobserved to one extre- 


down on the sand-banks or in the stream. The few who 
escaped were seized by the villagers on the opposite bank, 
and given up to condige punishment Never was victory 
more com) 

The work having been thus effectually done, the Movable 
Column returned to Umritsur; and Brigadier Nicholson pro- 
ceeded to Lahore, to take counsel with the authorities, and 
“to learn how matters were going on below.” He arrive! 
there on the 21st; and on the 24th he rejoined the Movable 
Column, and communionted to his officers that it had been re- 
solved that they should march with all possible speed to Delhi, 
On the 25th they again crossed the Beeas, On the 27th, ho 
wrote to the Chief Commissioner: “The troops I have with 
me here consist of Dawes’s Troop, Bourchier’a Battory, wing 
of Umritaur Police Battery, two hundred and forty (about) 
Mooltance Horse, her Majesty’s 52nd is a march in rear, a5 
its colonel reported it knocked up. I have telographed to 
General Wilson about the artillery. Twelve or even eighteon 
sn Ka i & large propor im of axtilery f= tha eolafitcaments 
going down. Moreover, the European troops coming up 
from below will be very weak in artillery, and it is better wo 
should have it on the spot than be obliged to send for it. 
Unless General Wilson should say ‘ No,’ I would recommend 
either Paton’s Troop, or the battery which has come from 
Peshawar to Rawul Pindee, being sent down when the Pun- 
jabee Infantry Corps goes for Peshawur.”” 

The column pushed on with all possible despatch. But arrival at 
General Wilson, who commanded st Delhi, was eager to take De! 
counsel with Nicholson, so the Istter determined to go on in 
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advance of his foree. “I am just starting post for Delhi,” he 
wrote on the 6th of August, “by General Wilson’s desire, 
The column would be st Kurnaul the day after to-morrow, 
and I shall, perhaps, rejoin it at Paneeput” There wore 


we should have some tough work; and that General Wilson 
bad promised our column s little job, to try our ‘prentice 
hands,’ to dislodge a body of troops who had taken up their 
position with some guns in the neighbourhood of the Ludlow 
Castle.” But the little job could not wait for Nicholson 
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was entrasted to Brigadier Showers, and he did it right gal- 2807. 
Jantly and well. 

On the 14th of August, Nicholson, at the head of his column 
their flags flying and band playing—marched into the camp 

at Delhi. “ It was a fine sight,” wrote one who went out to 

meet it, “to see the column march in. There were great greet- 

ings among both officers and men, and they received = hearty 
weloome. The column was played in by the band of the 8th. 
Altogether it wes a cheery sight, and would have struck 
gloom among the Pandeos if they could have seen i 

was believed by many that the appearance of these reinforce- 
menta would be the signal for the assanit on Delhi. But it 
‘was doubtful whether success could be secured without the 

aid of a powerful siege-train; so it was resolved that the 
final measures for the capture of the imperial city should not 
‘be taken until after the arrival of the heavy guns which were 

then coming down from 

But, in the mean while, there wrs other work to be dono, Najufgurh. 
it was approhended that the enemy were about to manceuvre, 





24th of August, when, after a most difficult march through 
a country of swamps, and fording a sheet of water more than 
threo fect doep, near Nujufgurh, ho found the enemy in posi- 
tion on his front and left. Their line extended from the 
canal to tho town of Nujufgurh, = distance of nearly two 
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not,” said a distinguished Punjabee officer some time after- 
wards, “ another man in camp—except, perhaps, Chamberlain 
—who would have taken that column to Nujufgurh. They 
went through a perfect morass, An artillery officer told me 
that at one time the water was over his horses’ backs, and le 
thought they could not possibly get out of their difficulties ; 
but he looked ahead, and saw Nicholson’s great form riding 
steadily on as if nothing was the matter, and so he felt sure 
all was right.” 

Of the results of the action, Nichclson wrote = fow days 
afterwards to Sir John Lawrence: “I enclose a rough draft of 
my report. The field was of such extent, that it was not easy 
to estimate the mutineers’ loss, I think, moreover, that 
they suffered more severely from the fire of our artillery, after 
they had bolted across the bridge, than they did on the actual 
battle-field, Ascarding to all accounts, the Neemuch brigade 
(the one I dealt with) only musters 600 men now. Many of 
those who fled would appear never to have returned to Delhi. 
‘Most of the officers with me in the action rated them at 6000, 
7000, and 8000, My own idea is that they were between 
8000 and 4000, Except when poor Lumsden was killed, they 
made little attempt to stand. Most of the killed were Kotah 

men. We took the Neemuch troop of artil- 
lery complete, three L. F. Battery guns, and four of the 
King’s Own. I wish sincerely they had had aa many more, 
aa, after their flank was turned, they could not have used 
them, and must have lost them all. An old Soubahdar, who 
stuck in » jheel, begged for mercy, on the ground that he had 
eaten the Company's salt for forty odd years, and would 
never do it again! The 18th and 14th Irregulars, who were 
im the action, are talking of ssking pardon. I feel very 
thankful for my success, for had these two brigades succeeded. 
in getting into our rear, they would undoubtedly have dane 
much mischief,"* 

‘Many and warm were the congratulations which poured in 
upon him on this memorable occasion. General Wilson 
wrote to him, on the following day, seying: “My dear 
Nicholson ;—Low, my A.D.C., has just arrived with the grati- 
. 

‘acl Hichsleon's oficial report of the battle fo given at full Imgih x the 
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intelligence you have sent me of your success at Nujnf- 


mize of being a fine officer, and will be a great loss to Coke’s 
corpe and the service, Again I congratulate you, and thank 
you. Iam, &.,.A.Wuso.” And st the same time, Sir John 
Lawrence, to whom news of the victory had been telegraphed, 


‘Two days after the battle, Nicholson wrote agnin to Sir 
* Inn offictal letter to the Govern- at Palun, under Bukhtawur Khan, tho 
rebel better 


with s force of some 2000 infentryeui into Delhi From the acooants of the 
16 guns, to follow a large body of muti- eplos from the city, this defeat hax 
necra who had left to operate on cansed great sensat and desortiqns 
the eommunioations of our army. Ge- ere becoming more Ne 
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Jolm Lawrence, saying: “We have bean trying to get over 
the Bikhs, but without succes. They have been formed into 
s battalion at their own request, and seem inclined to stand 
their chance. They may possibly think better of it aa the 
crisis approaches, Home of the regular Cavalry regimenta 
have indirectly hinted that they are anxious for forgiveness, 
Now, though I would not pardon a single Pandy in a regi- 
ment which had murdered its officers, or perpetrated any 
othar atrocities, I do think that these are corps which it would 
be neither just nor politic to refuse pardon to. ‘The 

Cavalry have, as 2 rule, everywhere taken a much less active 
part in this mutiny than either Regular Cavalry or Infantry. 
‘They have no love or fellow-fecling with the Pandies. Seve- 
ral of these corps are still serving with arms. We are in 
great want of cavalry, and are likely to be in still greater. 


a ‘We cannct now communicate 

with the Supreme Government, and the state of affairs is 
different now to what it was when the order was issued.” 

And now that I have reached this month of September— 


to the death of that great and good man, whom both had so 
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Nicholson felt may be gathered from these touching letters : 


FROM HERBERT EDWARDES TO JOHN NICHOLSON. 
“ Peshawar, Ang, 20, 1857. 
“My pgar Nicrotson,—I was very glad to get your long 
lotter of the 12th, as also yours of the 11th to Sir John, 
which he kindly sent on for my perusal. Sinco I last wrote 
to you, what # loss havo wo sustained in our ever dear friond 
Sir Henry (Lawrence). Thore «em doubts in the Delhi 
camp about it, but Lord Canning’s letter to J. L. mentions 
that Goneral Neill received the news in a letter from Luck- 
now, so I conclnde it is quite true. It wonld bo too selfish 
to wish it otherwise, for what a change for him! After his 
Jong battle of life, his restloss strife for the benefit of others— 
tho State, the Army, the nativo Princes, tho native peoplo, 
the prisoners in gaol, the children of the English soldiory, 
and all that wero poor, and all that were down—to close his 
flashing eyes for tho last time on e@ scone of honourable 
ntraggle for his country, snd open them again where there is 


Tr ach be Sis elf, seal atplnmas ka. eras hey lb eos 
fallow 5 ‘and wo could not wisk to bring him baok to the dust 
and noise, and misconetzuction of even po great and good s 
Inbour as the reorganisation of our army and empire in India. 
Fine, brave old fellow! be has fought his fight and won his 
victory, and now let him lry his armour down and rest ! You 
esnnot think what a comfort I find in the memory of the 
eight days I spent with him in April inst. . - In the days 
when you ind I first knew H. M. L. he was heart and soul a 
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philanthropist—hs could not be anything elee, and I believe 
truly that he was much more, and had the love of God as 2 
motive for the love of his neighbour. All good and sacred 
things were precions to him, and he was emphatically a good 
man; influencing all around him for good also. But how 
much of the man there was lef in him; how unsubdued he 
was; how his great purposes, and fiery will, and generous 
impulses, and strong passions raged in him, making him tho 
fine genuine character he was, the like of which we never 
saw, and which gathered such blame from wretched creatures 
as far below the zero of human nature as he was above it. 
‘He had not been tempered yet as it was meant he should be; 
and just see how it all came about, Cruelly was he removed 
from the Punjab, which was hia public life’s stage, and he 
‘was equal to the trial. His last act at Lahore was to kneel 
down with his dear wife and pray for the success of John’s 
administration. We who know all that they felt—the pas- 
sionate fire and earnestness of both their natures, her intense 
love and admiration of her husband, whose fame was the 
breath of her nostrils, and his indignation et all wrong, 
whether to himself or a dog—must see in thataction one of 
the finest, and loveliest pictures that our life has ever known. 
Nothing but Christian feeling could have given tham the 
victory of that prayor. What a sweet creature she was! In 
sickness and sorrow she had disciplined herself more than he 
had, and as they walked along their entirely happy way toge- 
ther, she went before, as it were, and carried the lamp; Bo 
she arrived first at the ond of the journey, and dear heart- 


thoroughly. Bat again, and for the last time, he had the 
necessary strength given him, and his character came slowly 
out of that fire, refined and sweet to a degree we never saw in 
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come to that calm, peaceful estimate of time and eternity, of 
himself and the judgment, which could only come of wanting 
and finding Christ. Every night as we went to bed he would 
read a chapter in the New Testament (out of the Bible she 
had under her pillow when she died), snd then we knelt 
down by his bed, and he prayed in the most earnest manner, 
dwelling chiefly on his reliance on Christ’s atonement, to 
which he wished to bring all that he had done amiss that day, 
#0 as to have nothing left against him, and be always ready ; 
and asking always for graco to subduo all uncharitableneas, 
and to forgive others as he hoped to bo forgiven himself. Tho 
submissive humility and charity of these prayers was quite 
affecting ; and I cannot say how grateful I feel to have been 
led, as it were by accident, to see our dear chief in these last 
and brightest days of his bright and good career. For tho 
same reason I tell it you, and have told it to Becher, because 
it completes that picture and memory of our lost fiiend 
which will ever make him our exampic. Oh no! wo had 
better not wish the news untrue, but try and follow after 
him... . . The English mail has not yet come, and so I 
cannot give you any news of ——~. I am very anxious for 
this mail, because it will tell mo how she bore the first news 
of the mutiny. She could not anticipate that Peshawur 
would remain to safe 2s it has. Rather » rebuke this fact ix 
to the senators in the House of Lords, who on tho 6th of July 
Aiscussed the impropriety of Lord Canning subscribing to 
missions. Surely Peshawur ix tho most likely place in our 
empire for a manifestation against missionaries, but not a 
word has been seid against them. When the Peshowur 
mission was first started, there was an officer in thia station 
who pot his name down on the subscription-list thus: ‘One 
Rupee towards 2 Deane and Adams’ Revolver for the first 
Missionary.’ He thought the God of the world conld not 
take care of the first missionary in so dangerous 2 placo as 
this. ‘Well, this same officer want off with his regiment to a 
safe place, one of our nicest cantonments in Upper India, 
and there his poor wife and himself were brutally murdered. 
by Sepoys who were not allowed missionaries, Poor follow ! 
I wonder if he thought of these things before he died. . . . . 
You see, I Have told you all that is going on here, and said 
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nothing about affairs in Delhi. But not the leas am I con- 
stantly thinking of you there, and wishing you great usefol- 
ness and no wounds, Give my love to Chamberlain, Iam 
giad you are both together there, and wish I were with you.” 


JOHH NICHOLSON 70 HAREERT EDWARDES. 
“Camp before Deli, September 1, 1857. 


Governor, for which I am much obliged; but I had rather 
that he had told me that he intended to give me command 
of the column of pursuit.” On the 7th he wrote: “Poor 

has been in very low spirits since then (the battle of 
‘Najufghar), and, please God, he'll be in still lowor befare the 
end of this week.” And then, sfter some military details, 
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he added, with that tender regard and affection fir those 
serving under him which is characteristic of all great soldiers : 
“<A poor orderly of mine, named Saadut Khan, died here of 
cholera the other day. He has a mother and « brother, and 
I think « wif, in the Eusofsye country. Should I not be 
left to do it, will you kindly provide for the brother, and give 
the women « couple of hundred rupees out of my estate?” 
And again on September 11th, chafing sorely under the pro- 
crastination that so vexed him: “ There has been yet an- 
other day’s delay with the batteries; but I do not see how 
there can possibly be another. The game is completely in 
our hands.” 

‘The hour so anxiously looked for came at last. The assault 
was ordered ; and Brigadier John Nicholson was selected to 
vommand the main storming column, If the choice had been 
Ieft to the army, he would have been selected by universal 
acclamation to fill the post of honour and of danger. On 
the morning of the 14th of September, the columns, eager to 
asssult, and flushed with the thought of the victory, 
streamed ont in the grey dawn. ‘They were to move in different 
directions, in accordance with  preconcerted plan, Nicholson 
himself leading the first column of sttack. At first, every- 
thing seemed to promise a speedy success, But, after a while, 
it became apparent that the defence was more vigorous than 
had. been anticipated. The breach had been carried, and the 
column, headed by Nicholson, had forced its way over the 
ramparts into the city. This first critical feat of arms having 
been successfully accomplished, the Brigadier-General might 
then have fallen back into the Oommander’s post, and directed 
the general movements of the storming party. And had he done 
to he might still have been amongst us; but his irrepressible 
enthusiasm urged him forward. He still pushed on, as per- 
sonal leader of the column, and was ever in the front, where 
danger was the thickest. Bome of his friends, with a mournful 
prevision of what might be the result of this characteristic 
disregard of self, had urged him to restrain his impetuous 
daring, and he had made them some half promises that he 
would comply with their entreaties ; but when the time came, 
and he saw,what there was to be done, it was not in his 
nature not to forget for a while the General in the Soldier, 
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and to set an example of parsonal gallantry before the eyes of 
his followers at a time when hard, resolute, stubborn fighting 
was needed to consummate our snccess. The streets ware 
swarming and the windows and honse-tops were alive with the 
enemy, many of them armed with rifles. It was just the 
kind of fighting that the English soldier least relishes, “The 
truth is,” [have been told by one of John Nicholson's friends, 
“that the bare of that day’s work assigned to Nicholson's 
column in General Wilson’s project of attack was too ex- 
tensive for the column to perform. And Nicholson was not 
the man to leave unexecuted s fragment of such a duty. The 
men of the column bad—in soldier’s Iangusge—had their 


cumstances it is of no use talking to soldiers, they won't do 
any more. But Nicholson tried, and as he stood before them 
entreating them to follow farther, his single and stately figure 
became an easy mark. It would, indeed, have been « miracle 
had he escaped.” A Sepoy from the window of a honse took 
steady aim at him, and he fell shot through the chest.* 

« He desired to be laid in the shade, and on no account to be 
carried back to camp till Dethi had fallen. But it was soon 
apparent that we wore still a long way off from that consum- 
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tainly prove mortal, though small hope of his recovery was 
entertained by the medical officers who attended him, 

I need not write mach more. I have before me the history 
of the hero’s last days written by another hero, whilst the 
memory of Nicholson’s death-bed was still fresh within him, 
and the great wound of his sorrow unhealed. It is 2 letter 
written by Brigadier Neville Chamberlain to his and Nichol- 
son’s dear friend, Herbert Edwardee—a letter the pathetic 
simplicity of which goes straight to the heart. It is in such 
records as this that, thinking of him who wrote it, of him to 
whom it was written, and of the third groat soldier of that 
noble triumvirate of whom it was written, that we eee those 
beautifal examples of affectionate and enduring comradeship 
which it waa ever the tendency of the old Indian service 
bounteously to develop : 


“ Delhi, October 25, 1837 

“My pean Epwaxprs,—My conscieuco tells me that I 
have boen guilty of great unkindness in having delayed for 
#0 long to give you an account of poor Jolin Nicholson’s last 
days, Tho trath, however, is, that the intention to discharge 
this «ad duty has never boon absent from my mind, but 
whenever I have attemptod to do so, I have felt so uncqual to 
the task that I have given it up, in the hope that I should be 
better able to do it justice at another time. This is how days 
have mounted up to weeks, and weeks to 2 month, for moro 
than s month has now elapsed since our dear friend closed 
his eyes for ever upan this life. 

« Knowing what an affectionate interest you took in all 
that concerned him, I will commence my letter by giving you 
‘an outline of how his time was passed from his joining the 
camp before Delhi to the day of the storm. 

“ Of all the superior officers in the force, not one took the 
pains he did to study our position and provide for its safety. 
Hardly 2 day passed but what ho visited every battery, 
breastwork, and post; snd frequently at night, though not 
on duty, would ride round our outer line of sentries to see 
that the men were on the alert, and to bring to notice any 
point he considered not duly provided for. When the arrival 
of a siege-train and reinforcements enabled us to assume the 
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offensive, John Nicholson was the only officer, not being an 
engineer, who took the trouble to study the ground which 
‘was to become of so much importance to us; and had it not 
been for his going down that night, I believe that we might 
have had to capture, at considerable loss of life, the positions 
which ho was certainly the main cause of our occupying 
without resistance, From the day of the trenches being 
opened to the day of the assanit, he was constantly on the 
move from one battery to another, and when he returned to 
camp, he was constantly riding backwards and forwards to 
the chief engineer endeavouring to remove any difficulties, 

«‘ This is the character of our dear friend 2a a soldier, and 
as be was known to all; but I must now describe him when 
at leisure, and as a friend. When he first arrived in camp I 
was an my back, and unable to move, and only commenced 
to sit up in bed on the siege-train arriving. Under theso 
cirenmstancea, I was, of course, only able to associate with 
him when be was at leisure, but out of kindness to my con- 
dition he never failed to pasa a portion of the day with ma, 
and frequently, though I would beg of him to go and take a 
canter, he would refuse, and lose the evening air. My re- 
covery, after once being able to sit up, was rapid, and by the 
time our first battery opened, I was able to go in a doolie on 
to the ridge and watch the practice. He would frequently 
insist upon escorting me, and no woman could have shown 
more consideration—finding out good places from which to 
obtain the best view, and going ahead to see that I did not 
incur undue risks, for he used to say no wounded man bad 
any business to go under fire. 

“On the 12th of September, or two days before the storm, 
all the principal officers in camp were summoned to mest at 
the General's tent at eleven a.m, to hear the plan of the 
assault read out, and receive their instructions. Nicholson 
was not present, the canso of his absence being that ho had 
gone down to see the opening salvoes of the great 
battery within one hundred and sixty yards of the water 
bastion, and the engineers had been behind their promised 
time. That evening he accompanied me on my tour along 
the ridge up to Hindoo Rao’s house, and on our return in- 
sisted upon my going to his tent and dining with him. After 
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dinner he read out the plan of assault for the morning of the 
14th, and some of the notes then made by him I afterwards 
found among his papers, 

« The 18th was, of course, 8 busy day for everybody, but 
Isaw a good deal of him, as he rode over to my tent two or 
three times to get me to exert my infinence with General 
‘Wilson in favour of certain measures considered expedient. 
On returning from my evening tour on the ridge, I found 
him in the head-quarters’ camp, whither he had come to urge 
upon the General the importance of not delaying the assault, 
if the breach should be reported practicable. We sat talking 
together for some time, and I begged him to stay and dine 
with me, but he said he could not, as he must be back in his 
camp to pee his officers and arrange all details. This was 
about eight p.m, or later, and we did not meet again until 
the evening of the 14th, when he, poor fellow, was lying 
stretched on a charpoy, helpless as an infant, breathing with 
difficulty, and only able to jerk out his words im syllables at 
Jong intervals and with pain. Oh, my dear Edwardes, never 
can I forget this meeting, but painful aa it would have been 
to you, I wish you could have been there, for next to his 
mother his thoughts turned towards you! He asked me to 
tell him exactly what the surgeons said of his case; and after 
Thad told him, he wished to know how much of the town 
we had in our possession, and whst we proposed doing. 
‘Talking was, of course, bad for him, and prohibited, and the 
morphia, which was given to him in large doses, to annul 
pain and secure rest, soon produced = state of stupor. That 
night I had to return to Hindoo Rao’s house, as I held the 
command on the right after Major Reid’s coluran being driven 
back, and his being wounded. Before returning, I, however, 
‘again saw him about eleven p.m. ; he was much the same, but 
feeling his akin to be chilled, I suppose from the loss of blood, 
and two band punkshs going, I got him to consent to my 
covering him with a light Rampore blanket. The next even- 
ing I again returned to camp, and saw him ; he bresthed more 
easily, and seamed altogether easier—indeed, his face had 
changed so much for the better, that I began to msko myself 
believe that it was not God’s purpose to cut him off in the 
prime of manhood, but that he was going to be spared to 
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become a great man, and to be the instrument of great deeds. 
On this evening, 2s on the previous, his thoughts centred in 
the struggle then being fought ont inside Delhi; and on my 
telling him that a certain officer did allude to the possibility 
of our having to retire, he said, im his indignation, ‘Thank 
God I have strength yet to shoot him, if 

“ That night T slept in camp, and the next morning, before 
going to joi General Wilson inside Delhi, I had the poor 
fallow removed into one of the sergeants’ bungalows (a portion 
of which had not been destroyed by the mutineers when the 
cantonment, was fired on the 18th of May), -aa he complained 
of the heat; the distance was not great, and the change was 
effected without putting him to much pain. He was thankful 
for the change, and said that he was very comfortable. Before 
quitting him, I wrote down, at his dictation, the following 
message for you: ‘ Tell him I should have been a better man 
if I had continued to live with him, and our heavy public 
duties had not prevented my seeing more of him privately. I 
was always the better for = residence with him and hia wife, 


. however short. Give my love to them both, What purer 


gratification could there be in this world than to recetve such. 
words from s dying man? I can imagine no higher reward ; 
and long, my dear Edwardes, may you and your wife be 
spared to each other and to the world, to teach others the 
Jezon you imprinted so forcibly on John Nicholson's true and 
noble heart | 

“ Up to thia time there was still a hope for him, though the 
two surgeons attending him were anything but sanguine, He 
himself said he felt better, but the doctors said his pulse in- 
dicated no improvement, and notwithstanding the great loss 
of blood from internal hemorrhage, they again thought it 


guided by what he himself felt than by the doctor, and there- 
fore left him fall of hope. 

« One of the surgeons attending him used to come daily to 
the town to dress my arm, and from him I always received a 
trustworthy bulletin, From the 17th to the 22nd, he was 
sometimes better and sometimes worse, but he gradually 
became weaker, and on the afternoon of the latter date, Dr. 
‘Mactier came to tell me that there was Htile or no hope. On 
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reaching him, I found him much altered for the worse in 
appearance, and very much weaker—indeed, so weak that, if 
left to himself, he fell off into a state of drowsiness, out of 
which nothing sronsed him but the application of smelling- 
salta and stimulants. Once aroused, he became quite himself, 
and on that afternoon he conversed with me for half an hour 
or more, on several subjecta, ss clearly as ever. He, however, 
knew and felt that he was dying, and said that this world had 
now no interest to him. His not having made a will, as he 
had proposed doing the day before the starm, was the source 
of some regret to him, and it was his wish not to delay doing 
so any longer, but as he said he then felt too fatigued from 
having talked so much, and was too weak to keep his sensea 
collected any longer, he begged me to leave him to himself 
until the evening, and then arouse him for the purpose. On 
this afternoon he told me to send you this mesaage: ‘ Say that 
if at this moment a good fairy were to give me a wish, my 
wish would be to have him here next to my mother.’ Shortly 
after writing down the above to his dictation, he said: ‘Tell 
my mother that I do not think we shall be unhappy in the 
next world. God has visited her with a great affliction, but 
tell her ahe must not give way to grief.” 

“ Late in the evening, when asked if he could dictate his 
will, he said he felt too weak to do so, and begged that it 
might be deferred until the following morning, when he hoped 
to be stronger. But death had now come to claim him; 
every hour he became weaker and weaker, and the follow- 
ing morning his soul pasted sway to another and » better 
world. 

“Throughout those nine days of suffering he bore himself 
nobly; not a lament or a sigh ever passed his lips, and he 
conversed as calmly and clearly as if he wore talking of some 
other person’s condition and not his own. Painful as it would 
have been to you, I wish you could have seen him, poor 
fellow, as ho lay in his coffin. Ho looked so peaceful, and 
there was a resignation in the expression of his manly face, 
that made me feel that he had bowed submissively to God’s 
will, and closed his eyes upon the world full of hope. After he 
was dead I cut off several locks of hair for his family and 
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friends, and there is one for Mrs, Edwardes and one for 
yourself, 

“Tt is a great consolation to think that he had the most 
skilful attendance, and was waited upon as carefully as pos- 
sible, ‘Nothing was left undone that could be done, but God 
had willed that he was not to live to see the result of a work 
hho had taken so prominent a part in bringing about. 

«¢ His remains reat in the new burial-ground in front of the 
Cashmere Gate, and near Ludlow Castle. It isnear the scene 
of hie glory; and within a few yards of hin resting-place 
stands one of the breaching batteries which helped to make 
the breach by which ho Jed his column into the town. Ludlow 
Castle was tho building used by us on that day as a field 
hospital; and here the two brothers met—having shaken 
hands and parted near the same spot, both fall of life, and 
health, and hope, a few short hours previously—the one mor- 
tally wounded, the other with his arm dangling by hia aide by 
a shred. 7 

“I think you will agree with me that the spot where our 
dear friend aleeps his last sleep cannot be marked too plainly 
and unostentatiously ; and I am therefore going to erect a 
monument of the most simplo description. I wish you would 
kindly write a snitable inscription. 

“This is the end of my account of our poor friend’s Inst 
days, and I deeply regret that my duties did not permit of 
my being more with him, My only solace is that he knew 
and appreciated the cause; and when, the afternoon before 
his death, I said to him he must havo thought me very 
neglectful, his reply was: ‘No; 1 knew that your duty to 
the Service required yonr being at head-quarters, and I was 
glad to think that you were there to give your counsel.’ 

« Horeafter, if it is ordained that we are to meet, I shall 
have much to tell and talk to you about that I have not 
been able to include in a lettor, and if it were only on this 
account, the sooner we meet the bettor, for I know how dear 
to you is everything connected with the memory of John 
Nicholson. 

“ Our good friend Becher tegged me to gise him some 
account of poor Nicholkon’s last days, and I daro say you will 
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not object to giving him such extracts of this letter as you 
may think will interest him.* 
“T am, yours affectionately, 
“ Nevite CHAMBERLAIN.” 

‘To this touching narrative may be added from other sources 
a few more particulars of the great soldier's dying days, 
From Colonel J. R. Becher, C.B., Hurreepore, October 28th, 
1857: “, . . I heard to-day from Buckle at Delhi. He 
saw poor John Nicholson after his wound, These ere his 
words: ‘I saw John Nicholson after he was wounded. I had 
just been assisting in taking off his brother’s arm. I spoke 
to him, telling him that when ho was with the Edwardoses, 
at Abbottabad, we had met, and that I wonld be at hand if 
he wanted anything done, or if I could in any way be useful 
tohim. He recognised me, and said, “‘ Nothing now.” He 
wanted a little lemonade, which was sent for. He was then 
quite quiet, and as collected and composed aa usual, but very 
Jow—almost pulseless. What struck mo was his face—it was 
always one of power—but then, in its calm pale state, it was 
quite beautiful. His brother, when a little recovored from 
the operation, was brought in his doolie, and the two stayed 
thus for some little time, but were then «cont on into camp 
I never saw Nicholson after that time, nor did he send for 
me.’ I think you will like to read this picture of the grout, 
good fellow, mortally wounded, comipoved, and beautiful in 
his glorious death.” From the same ; December 12th, 1857 : 
“T have just heard from Chamberlain at Dolhi, dated De- 
camber Sih, and as he tells me that he omitted to give you an 
account of the visit of the Mooltan Pathans to the last sal 
remains of dear John Nichalson, I transcribe his account. It 
is a very grand picturo—a death-bod very proudly honoured : 
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were admitted to see him after death, and their honest praise 
could hardly find utterance for the tears they shed as they 
looked on their late master. The servants and orderlies alzo 
who were in attendance on him, when the fact flashed acrosa 
their minds that he had left this world for ever, broke out 
into lamentations, and much as all natives feared to displease 
him, there could be no question but that he commanded their 
respect to an extent almost equal to love.’”——From Lieu- 
tenant Montgomerie, of the Guides, October 10th, 1857 : 
«J helped to lift poor Brigadier Nicholson out of the doolie 
on to s bed, and afterwards remained bathing his temples 
with ean-de-Cologne. The poor man was in fearful agony, 
and the blood was flowing down his side. He was shot 
through the body. . . . It was terrible seeing the great 
strong man, who s few hours before was the life and soul of 
everything brave and daring, struck down in this way... . 
He did not die for some days. Our victory was dimmed by 
his loss. I could have followed him anywhere—so brave, 30 
cool, and self-poswessed, and so energetic, you would have 
thought that he was made of iron. The shot that killed him 
‘was worth more to the Pandy than all the rest put together. 
He would be invaluable now. I can do but poor justice to 
merits like his, but I write what I feel.” 

Tho following, from a memorandum by Sir Herbert Ed- 
wardes (Peshawur, January 30, 1858), gives some further 
particulars of Nicholeon’s last days: “ Daly,* speaking last 
night of John Nicholson, ssid that ‘he had a genius for war. 
He was e grand fellow. He did not know his own powers, 
But he was beginning to find them out. His merita were 
recognised throughout the camp. Between the 6th and 14th 
of September, he rose higher and higher in the minds of all, 
and when General Wilson’s arrangements for the attack were 
read out, and the pow of honour was given to Nicholson, not 
man present thought that he was superseded. He was 
much pleased at getting the Commissionership of Leiah. I 
said, “Oh, you will not take it now that you are eure to 
remain a General, and get a division.” He laughed hanghtily, 
and said, “A General! You don’t think I'd like to be a 
peZslend HL Daly, C.B., who commanded the Gmde Corps at, the lage of 
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General of Division, do you? Look at them! ‘Look at the 
Generals!” He was indignant at the injustice done to Alex- 
ander Taylor, the Engineer, and said, in Chamberlain's tont, 
“« Well, if I live through this, I will let the world know who 
took Delhi ;—that Alexander Taylor did it.” . . . How the 
two brothers loved eath other! The great one used to come 
down to see me when I was wounded; and the little one 
found out the hour, and used to drop in as if quite by acci- 
dent, and say, “ Hilloa, John, are you there?” And John 
would say, “Ah, Charles, come in!” And then they’d look 
at each other. They were shy of giving way to any expres- 
sion of it; but you saw it in their behaviour to one an- 
other. He was much affected by your letter about Sir 
Henry. Ho showed it to me. . . . He did not say much, I 
believe, about his religious fi. lings on his death-bed. Tho 
fact is, he was in great pain, and could only speak in s 
whisper.” ” 
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How he was laid in his inst earthly resting-place in the Funsrd 


new burial-ground near the Cashmere Gate of Delhi, has 
been told by the chaplain who performed the funeral service 
over the remains of the departed hero : “ Soon after sunriao,” 
he has recorded, ‘ of tho morning of the 24th of September, 
the painful duty of consigning the mortal remains of this 
great soldier to the tomb devolved upon me. It was a solemn 
service, and perhaps the simplicity which characterived the 
arrangement: of the funeral added considerably to the s0- 
lomnity of the occasion ; particularly when you realised and 
contrasted with this simplicity the acknowledged greatness of 
the deceased, The funeral cortége was comparatively small ; 
very few beside personal friends composed the mournful train, 
Most prominent and most distinguished of all those who best 
Joved and best valued Nicholson was Chamberlain. He had 
soothed the dying moments of the departed hero, and having 
ministered to his comforts while living, now that he was dead 
and concealed from his sight, he stood as long as he well 
could beside the coffin as chief mourner. The corpse was 
brought from the Genesal’s own tent on a gun-carriago; 
whether covered with » pall or otherwice I cannot say. But 
no roar of cannon announced the departure of the procession 
from camp; no volleys of musketry disturbed the silenco 
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which prevailed at his grave; no martial music was beard. 
Thus, without pomp or show, we buried him. He was the 
second of those commanders who, since the capture of Delhi, 
was laid beneath the sods of Ludlow Castle graveyard. And 
over his remains, subsequently to this date, sincere friendship 
has erected a durable memorial, consisting of a large slab of 
marble, taken from the King’s garden attached to the impe- 
rial palace, Few and simplo are the words inscribed thereon, 
but all-sufficiont, nevertheless, to perpetuate the indissoluble 
connexion of Nicholson with Delhi.”* 

And when it was known that Nicholson was dead, there 
Tose @ voice of wail from one end of India to the other. No 
man was more trusted in life; no man more lamented in 
death, There was not # tent ora bungalow in all the country 
occupied by an Enghshman in which there was not s painful 
sense of both a national and a personal loss, Nor was the 
feeling of grief and dismay confined to his own countrymen, 
In the great province where he had served so long, thousands 
speahing in another tongue bewailed the death of the young 
hero. Few men have ever done so much at the early age of 
thirty-five; few men thus passing away from the scene in the 
flower of their manhood, have ever left behind them a repa- 
tation so perfect and complete. 

How men of all hinds wrote about the saddest incident of 
the great aiege—how tho public and private correspondence of 
the day teamed slike with lamentations and eulogies, T havo 
abundant proofs before me. A few may be gathered here to 
show how great was the admiration of John Nicholson’s noble 
qualities. Sir John Lawrence to Lieutenant Charles Nichol~ 
son, November 12th, 1857: “I have long desired to write 
you a few lines expressive of my deep regret and sympathy 
for the death of your noble brother. His loss ie a national 
misfortune. None of his frienda have lamented that loss more 
deeply nor more sincerely than myself Your own severe 
wound, which at any other time would have caused no little 
pain, must have been forgotten, 1 know, in the hitter grief at 
your brother’s suffering and death, I wish I could say or do 
anything to give you comfort,”"———To the Government of 
India, September 15th, 1857: “T am to add that our lose 
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appears to have been very severe. Among many brave and 
good soldiers, there is not one who in merit, by general con- 
sent, can surpass Brigadier-General John Nichokon. He was 
an officer equal to any emergency. His loss, more particn- 
larly at 2 time like this, is greatly to be deplored.” —Oc- 
tober 3nd, 1857: “ The Chief Commissioner cannat close 
this despatch without again adverting to the loss of Briga- 
dier-General Nicholson. That noble soldier was mortally 
wounded on the 14th, and died on tho 23rd of September. 
He was an officer of the highest merit, and his services since 
the mutiny broke out have not been surpassed by those of 
any other officer in this part of India. At a time like this his 
loss is a publio misfortune.” ———“ The Governor-General in 
Council has received with much regret the intelligence of 
the death of Brigadier-General Nicholson. His Lordship in 
Council desirea me to convey to you the expression of his 
sincere sorrow at the untimely loss the Government has sus- 
tained in the death of this very meritorious officer, especially 
at a time when his recent successes had pointed him out as 
one of the foremost among the many whose low the State has 
lately had to deplore.”——-General Sy dney Cotton, Peshawur 
Division Orders, September 25th, 1857: “ With heartfelt 
and unaffected sorrow Brigadier-General Cotton announces 
to the troops under his command the death at Delhi, on the 
28rd instant, of Brigadier-General Nicholson. Bold, reso- 
lute, and determined, this daring soldier and inestimable man 
fell mortally wounded when gallantly heading a column of 
attack at the assault of Delhi on the 14th instant. In him 
England has lost one of her noblest sons, the Army one of its 
brightest ornaments, and a large circle of acquaintances a 
friend warm-hearted, generous, and true, All will now be- 
wail hia irroparable loss.”-——-Sir Robert Montgomery to Bir 
Herbert Edwardes, Lahore, October 2nd, 1857: “... My 
dear friend, what has befallen India since we parted, omitting 
the fearful massacres, and, worse than these, your two best 
friends have fallen, the two great men, Sir Henry (Lawrence) 
and Nicholson. They had not, take them all in all, their 
equals in India. I know how bitterly yon must have felt, 
and still do feel, their loss, and your wife will deeply feel it. 
Had Nichojson lived, he would, as a commander, have riven 
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to the highest post. He had every quality necessary for a 
snocessful commander; energy, forethought, decision, good 
jadgment, and courage of the highest order. No difficulties 
‘would have deterred bim, and danger would have but calmed 
him, I saw a good deal of him here, and the more I saw the 
more I liked him.”———The same to the author: “He did much 
towards establishing Britiah rule on our advanced frontier. 
Ho jeft a name which will never be forgotten in the Punjab. 
He possossed all the characteristics and qualities of s man 
formed to command, and to make an impression on the bold, 
warlike, and martial tribes along our extreme frontier. He 
had a tall and commanding figure, a bold and manly bearing, 
an eye that sesmed to penetrate all that was working in the 
heart. His discernment of native character was remarkable, 
and he selected and had around him the most faithful and 
devoted followers. He was fearless in danger, and was ever 
to the front, and inspired all with admiration. He was as 
swift to punish as he was quick to reward. He had trily a 
hand of iron in a silken glove. His life had been more than 
once attempted by the fanstics of the border. I once re- 
ceived an official letter from bim, written, as well as I can 
remember, in the following laconic words: ‘fir, I have 
the hononr to inform you that I have just shot a man who 
came to kill me. Yours obediently, J. N.’”*———Sir Herbert 
Edwardes: “ Doubtless God knows what is best, so His will 
be done! But the blow is very great to us all—to his poor 
mother, to his brother Charlee, to his friends, to the army at 
large, to his country. For my own part, I feel as if all hap~ 
pines had gone out of my public career. Henry Lawrence 
was as the father, John Nicholaon was the brother, of my 
public life, and both have been swallowed up in this devour- 
ing war, this hateful, unnatural, diabolical revolt. How is 
one ever to work again for the good of natives ? And never, 
never again can I hope for such a friend. How grand, how 
glorious a pioce of handiwork he was! It was a pleasure to 
behold him even. And then his nature so fully equal to his 
form! So undaunted, sp noble, so tender to good, so stern 
to evil, co single-minded, so generous, so heraic, yet so 
. described. 
panclbe Oy of te ationet on Me fee told at page 4% Be 
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modest ; I never saw another like him, and never expect to 
do 80, Amd to have had him for « brother, and now to have 
hi 


parable grief. Nicholson was the soul of truth It did not 
please God to keep so noble a character to be an honour to 
him on earth through a long life; but let us fondly hope that 
it has pleased Him to socept his service for all eternity.” 

Such was the testimony of those who knew him best—who 
had worked with him, and served with him, and taken swest 


high in rank, when he died) looked up to him with pro- 
foundest admiration. A young officar who had served in his 
i wrote: “He was a very brave man and a most va~ 


troops had the most unbounded confidence, and whom they 
would have followed anywhere cheerfully; yet he was quite 
a young man, who advanced himself by his own endeavours 

good services. Hoe had a constitution of iron. The day 
‘we marched to Murdan he was twenty-six hours in the saddle, 
following up the mutineers. I never heard so much anxiety 
expressed for any man’s recovery before, and the only term I 
Inow that is fully sdequate to express the loss we all felt is, 
that in each of our hearts the victory that day has been 
turned into mourning. He was » man whom all would have 
delighted to honour, and was beloved both for his amiability 
and kindness of disposition, and his more brilliant quslities as 
8 soldier and a ruler of the people. He was Assistant-Com~ 
tmiseioner here before, and his name was known and dreaded 
by all the hill tribes around, and by all the inhabitants of the 
valley of Peshawur. When it was known that he was dan~ 
gerously wounded, every one’s first inquiry was, ‘ How is 
Nicholson? Are there any hopes of his recovery? He is 
Bow gone from us, but his memory will be long cherished, 
and the example of bis daring and bravery will stimulate 
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those who knew him to emulate his deeds. His death has 
csused ag much gricf as that of that ostimable, brave, and 
heroic good soldier, Sir Henry Lawrence.” Another in 
like strain wrote: “There was a fine, brave soldier there 
(meaning at Delhi), Nicholson, He was an army in himself. 
He was the man who, I am told, advised the assault, planned, 
and carried it out. He knew the salvation of India depended 
on it, and that it must be risked at all odde—that the country 
could not stand a further delay, That brave man led one of 
the assaalting columns, and was killed. He was, without an 
exception, the finest fellow I ever saw in the shape of a sol- 
dier. Handsome as he was brave, determined, cool, and 
clever, I knew him well at Peshawur, and I feel his losa to 
be one which the country cannot replace.” 
I will only add to these one more tribute to John Nichol- 
eon’smemory. When that meeting, of which I have already 
1» was held at Calcutta to do honour to, the memory of 
the three departed heroes, Neill, Havelock, and Nicholson, 
the Advocate-General, Mr. Ritchie, a singularly able and 
accomplished man, whose career was but too short, thus elo- 
quently spoke of the young General’s death :* “Then turn 
wo,” he said, “ to the death of the heroic Nicholson. He fell 
@ youth in years, a veteran in the wisdom of his counsels, in 
the multitude of his campaigns, in the splendour of his 
achievements. He fell as a soldier would wish to fall, at the 
head of his gallant troops, with the shout of victory in his 
ear; but long after be fell mortally wounded, he resisted 
being carried to the rear, and remained heedless of the agony 
of his wounds, heedless of the shadows of death closing around 
him, to animate his troops, checked, but only for a while, in 
their advance, by the loss of such a leader. Was not such a 
death worthy of such 2 life; and will not the Caubul gate, 
where he fell, live in future British history, as live those 
heights of Abraham, on which there fall, a century ago, 
another youthful general, the immortal Wolfe ?—like him in 
the number of his years, like him in his noble qualities and 
aptitude for command, like him in the love and confidence he 
inspjred in ell around him, and like him in the wail of sor- 





* See ante, pr 418414, in “ Memurr of General Neill.” 
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row, which told him his death marred the joy of the nation 
in the hour of victory.” 

Jt remains only to be recorded that those for whom this 
good servant of the State lived and died, and who would have 
honoured and rewarded him in life, were not forgetful of him 
in death. ‘The Queen commanded it to be officially announced 
that Brigadier-General Nicholson would, had he survived, 
been created a Knight Commander of the Bath, and tho 
Company did that, the knowledge of which, beyond all other 
human things, would have most soothed his dying momente— 
they voted, in recognition of his sorvices, a special grant of 
500k a year to that beloved mother, whose early influence 
and instruction had done so much to foster the germs of his 
noble character. 


*," I cannot suffer this imperfect sketch of the career uf 
John Nicholson to go forth, without publicly acknowledging 
that it owes any interest it may possess mainly to the large 
and liberal assistance, which Sir Herbert Edwardes has ren- 
dered me, in the course of its preparation for the present 
work. Believing that the best biographies are those in which 
the autobiographical element is the most prominent, I have 
endeavoured in all these eketches to make the men of whom I 
have written tell, as fully as possible, the stories of their own 
lives; and I have ever sought the aid of those survivors who 
have known them best. And I believe that, by so doing, I 
have imparted an amount of vitality to my narratives which, 
had I trusted more to my own words, would have been absent 
from them. 


1887, 
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ELDRED POTTINGER IN LORD AUCKLAND'S CAMP. 


‘Dum anecdote given at page 185, in the Memoir of Major Eldred 
Pottinger, was roceived by me from so trustworthy » source, that I 
have perfect faith in the authenticity of the story. But some 
readers may, perhaps, question its accuracy, because no mention is 
made of the incident in Miss Eden’s very pleasant book—Up the 
Country—which contains a diary kept during the very vicoregal pro- 
gress, in the course of which Pottinger is said to have made his ap- 
pearance in the Governor-General’s camp. It is not, indeed, an un- 
fair inference that, a1 Miss Eden could not have been ignorant of the 
fact, apd ss it is obviously a kind of anecdote that the journal~ 
writers would have made s point of recording, it is probable that it 
never happened as narrated. But there are some gaps in Miss 
Eden's journal, and references to some portions of it having been 
Jost. So the story may have been told by her, though the shect 
containing it never reached its destination. 


(Wrote, p. 878.) 
NEILL AT ALLAHABAD. 


Lrrvrmmant-Ootowmn Nami. ro Tam ApsoraNtT-GRxERaL oF TIE 
Asus, 
“ Allahabad, June 17. 

“ Smn,—I have the honour to report my arrival here on the after- 
noon of the 11th inst., with a party of 40 men, the Fusiliers having 
had more difficulty in getting on from Benares consequent on the 
disturbed state of the country, the road being partly deserted, and 
ali tho dawk horses taken away by the insurgents. I found Alla- 
habad closely invested, except on the river-side, it being only ap- 
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proschable from the rivers; the bridge of bosts on the Ganges 
partly destroyed; it and the village of Deoragunge in possession of 
the insurgents. On arriving at the end of the Benares road, at the 
village of Jansee, I was obliged to move down to my left; was for- 
tunate to bribe some natives to bring a boat over to the left bank of 
the Ganges, in which I embarked part of my men. ‘The people in 
the fort having by this time seen us, sent over boata some way 
down; by these means we all got into the fort, almost completely 
exhausted from our long night's march and the intense heat. On 
assuming command, I at once determined to drive the enemy away, 
and open up some communication with the country. On the follow- 
ing morning I opened fire with several round shots on those parts of 
Deeragunge occupied by the worst description of natives, attacked 
the place with detachments of Fusiliers end Sikhs, drove the enemy 
out with considerable loss, burnt part of the village, and took posner- 
sion of » repaired bridge, placing a company of Sikha at ite head for 
ita protection. The next day, Major Stephenson’s detachment of 
100 men, which had left Benares by bullock-train the same evening, 

had crossed the bridge into the front. On the morning of the 
18th, T attacked the insurgents in the village of Kydgunge, on the 
Teft bank of the Jumna, and drove them out with loss. On tho t4th 
I could do little or nothing. Ever since I arrived here I have ob- 
served groat drinking among the Sikhs and the Europeans of all 
classes, and it was not long before I learnt that large godowns be- 
longing to merchants and river steam companies had been broken 
into and plundered, and the contents were distributed all over tho 
place. Quantities of all kinds of spirita and wine were brought 
into the fort by the Sikhs, sold to our soldiers at the lowest prices, 
and the consequence was drankenness to « disgracefal extent in the 
garrison. The Sikhs showed anything but # subordinate spirit, 
und being in the same range Gf barracks with our men, caused ma 
no small anxiety. I endeavoured to get hold of or destroy all the 
liquor and rum, and meceoded in both by directing the Commissariat 
to purchase all the liquors the Sikhs had to sell. 1 sent out the 
only two carte I hed to empty what remained in the godowns into 
the Commissariat stores, and destroyed all that I could otherwise 
lay hold of. It appeared to me most desirable to get the Sikhs ont of 
the fort; they were very loth to go, and their officers did not appoar 
to me to have that authority over them to oblige them; it required. 
nome tact and msnagement, and was happily effected by Captain 
Brasyer, who deserves the greatest credit. They are now outside 
in some houses, the old native hospital, and others on the bank of 
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the Jumns, under the guns of the fort, and, although attacked and 
obliged to retire on the night of the 14th inst., some, including the 
adjutant, wounded, yet they soon regained their pocition. I felt 
that Allahabed was really safe when overy native soldier and sentry 
was out of it, and as long as I command I shall not allow one to bo 
on duty in it. On the evening of the 14th I threw a shell from a 
howitzer on the brutes into Kydgunge, and the morning of the 15th 
early opened the same fire with round shot also apon it at deylight. 
I sent a eteamer up the Jumna with a howitzer, under command of 
Captain Harwood, of the Artillery, and a party of 20 picked shots 
of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant Arnold of that corps, who went up 
the river, some distanco above the city, and did much execution. The 
Sikhs were directed to atteck and clear Kydgunge and Mootingunge, 
on the Jumma, and were supported on the right by 50 of the Fusi- 
liers, under Lieutensnt Bailey, and the small party of Irregular 
Cavalry. The troops behaved with great gallantry and spirit in the 
heat of the sun; the Sikhs had the legs of the European, end tho 
country they had to go over was Jess difficult; tho opposition they 
met with was not so great; they, boweve:, punished the enemy 
severely, although they fire badly, and are very wild. The Fasilicra 
met with some resistance, did good execution among the enemy, but 
had two men killed and six wounded, all severely, one dangerously, 
including Lieutenant Bailey, shot through the thigh. The insur- 
gents were so thoroughly beaten at all points, and our men had fol- 
lowed them up so close to the city, that we havesince been informed 
the greatest terror seized them all, and they all fled from the city 
during the night. They had slso lost several of their chiefs, and 
the Moulavie, the chief of the inaurrection, is now, I understand, 
with a few followers, about 14 miles‘off. There are still some vil- 
lages inhabited by Mabomedan tawnties, who took a prominent and 
active part in the night of the mutiny, I will make an example of; 
but I cannot march out until I get sufficient cattle for my artillery, 
and also to draw carriages to convey wounded or men knocked over 
by the sun. Many Sepoys, supposed to be from Delhi, fought 
against us. We have had intelligence from the city of the disper- 
sion and flight of most of the ringleaders. The Moulavie has fled, 
and two of his men of rank were slain on the 15th. Our two guns, 
taken away from the bridge of boats by the 6th, were sent in to our 
ontposts yesterday morning; also Mr. Cheek, of the 6th, sinco 
dead, and Mr. Conductor Coleman and his family, who escaped the 
night of the mutiny, although severely wounded and bailly treated. 
The troops are in high spirits and a3 good health as can be expocted 
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this fearfol weather. The Fusiliers have endured more exposnre 
and fatigue than most soldiers; their conduct has been admirable. 
I cannot mpeak too highly of Ceptain Brasyer, of the Sikhs; he 
alone has kept that regiment together, and all right here. He de- 
serves the greatest credit, He assisted me very greatly indeed in 
getting the Sikhs out of the fort. I almost feared at one time that 
force would have to be employed. It was a very near thing indeed. 
Fortunately, I was able to employ the Sikhs in the constant attacks, 
which assisted. The Musiliers now here consist of 11 officers and 
860 men. 
“YT have, &0., 
“J, G, Next, Lisntenant-Colonel, 
“© Commanding Allahabed.” 


Lreormwant-Corowmt Nar. to THs Assieraxt-Apsutant- 
Guyxnat oF tHe Auwy, 


> “ Allahabad, June 19, 
“I Inst did myself the honour of addressing you on the 17th inst. 
On the following morning I moved out with all my force, having the 
previous day obtained bullocks for my two guns. I sent one party 
of 80 Fusiliers and 100 Sikhs in a steamer, with a howitzer, up the 
river, to attack and destroy the Pathan village of Derryabad, and 
the Mewattie villages of Sydabad and Russelpore, and to co-operate 
with me. I marched from cantonments, with 200 Fusiliers, two 
guns, all the Sikhs and Irregular Cavalry, and proceeded as far as 
the gaol, thus getting between the city and the villages belonging to, 
and said to be occupied by, the insurgents. I met with no opposi- 
tion, the enemy, I regret to say, having dissppeared during the 
night; Iswept and destroyed these villages, and collected all my 
foree on the parade-ground of the 6th Bengal Native Infantry. It 
was my intention to have occupied the church and other buildings 
during the hest of the day, but as symptoms of cholera among the 
Fasiliers occurred during the night, one man having been taken ill 
en route, 1 determined to return to the fort with all the Europeans, 
and leave Captain Brasyer and his Sikhs, with the Irregular Cavalry, 
accompanied by Mr. Court, collector and magistrate, to destroy 
several villages beyond the church, which work was properly dono. 
I got back to the fort sbont 7 a.m., and regret to aay that several 
of the men came into hospital with cholera in its worst form. Eight 
men were buried last evening, and 20 this evening; there are still 
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many cases in hospital, but of # milder nature, and I hope, with 
God's blessing, for the best. 

“I bad before this, fearing disease from the crowded state in 
which I found the fort, sent off two steamer-loads of women and 
childrén, and, as the cantonment is now safe, I directed all the non- 
combatants out of the fort; this order has been attended to. I have 





Thave slso cccapied the dawk bungalow near it with = subaltern’s 
party for ita protection; 100 Europeans aro in tenta on the glacis, 
and I move out 200 to-morrow to s tope of tree near the dawk 
bungalow. No rain bas yet fallen, the heat is intense, and the sol- 
diers, after their hard work and exposure, are much prostrated. 
The barracks here are in bad order, followers of any description 
being also anprocursble. There are but few punkaha and no tat- 
ties; the men have, therefore, not the proper advantages of barrack 
aocommodation for this hot season. I regret to add that the supply 
of medicines here has failed; there appears to have been little or 
none kept in Allshabad, and our detachments only brought up suffi- 
cient for the march. 

“Tam now in expectation of the arrival of the Mirzapore, which 
was also detained by the same anthorities, which I hope has some 
little medicine on board. At the same time, I have also to com- 
plain of tho civil authorities at Ghazcepore presuming to keep back 
and not delivering to the officer commanding troops on bosrd the 
Mirsapore, in Calcutta, written orders I sent through them for the 
removal of the treasure at that station on board the steamer, to be 
bronght by the Enropeans to Benares. 

“Two hundred bullocks, with drivers, were brought in here yes- 
torday; thin is all our public carriage at present ; our Commissariat 
officer is away, and that dopartment is, in consequence, inefficient. 
I am prevented, therefore, from pushing on, us I wish, troops to 
Oawnpare ; Excellency may feel aasured that I will do so as 
oon aa I possibly can. I, however, apprehend that nothing can bo 
done until we have had a shower of rain. A detachment of the 
84th Queen's may be in to-morrow ; I shall place them in the church, 
and the other European troops, as they arrive, in other buildings in 
the cantonment. I beg to enclose Captain Fraser's report of his 
march from Benares to this place. Much good service has been 
done by so thoroughly opening the road. The mon of the detach- 
ment scquitted themselves in their usual soldier-like and enduring 
manner; and I beg to bring to the notice of his Excellency Oaptain 
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Fraser, an intelligent and energetic officer, in whom I have the ut- 
most confidence in any emergency. I am organising a body of 
irregular cavalry, by joining Captain Palliser’s detachment of the 
18th Irregular Cavalry with the faw men of Captain Alexander's 
corpa still remaining faithful to us, and expect to entertain some 
Sowars. I have established = system of patrolling in the neigh- 
‘pourhood with the troopers, to encourage the people to bring in 
supplies. 

“©The Monulavie has left this with about 3000 followers ; hia des- 
tination is unknown, but supposed to be Lucknow, or in this neigh- 
bourhood. I have arranged to best up his camp if it is.” 


(Note, p. 468.) 
THE BATTLE OF NUJUFGURA. 


Lerren ynom Barcaprmr-Gexenat, Nicsoisox to ras Darurr- 
Aserstayt Apsotant-Ganenat, Deiat Fieup Forcx, paTsp 
Avavst 28, 1857. 


“I agave the honour to report, for the information of Major- 
General Wilson, commanding before Delhi, that, agreeably to his 
orders, I marched from this at daybreak on the 25th, to intercept a 
force of the enemy, said to be moving from Delhi towards Baha- 
doorghur, with tho intention of attacking us in rear. 

“On my arrival at the village of Nanglooe, about nino miles 
from this (and to reach which I had to cross two difficult swamps), 
I learned that the enemy had been at Talmu the previons day, 
and would probably reach Nujufgurh in the course of the after- 
noon ; J, therefore, decided on leaving the Bahadoorghor road, and, 
if possible, coming up with end routing the enemy at Nojufgurh 
before nightfall, 

“T crowned a tolerably deep and brosd ford over a branch of the 
Noujufgurh Jheel, near the village of Basarowls, st about four r.1., 
and found the enemy in position on my left and front, extending 
from the bridge over the Nujnfgurh canal to the town of Nujuf- 
gurh itself, a distance of a mile and three-quarters or two miles. 
‘Their strongest point was sn old serai on their left centre, in which 
they had four gans; nine more guns were between this and the 


“Tt was five o'clock before the troops were across the ford and 
parallel with the position; as the enemy waa so far advanced, and 
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Y had no guides, I laboured under the disadvantage of being oom- 
pelied to make a very hasty reconnaissance. 

“ The plan which I determined on waa, to force the left centre 
(which, as I have said, was the strongest part of the position), and 
then changing front to the left, to sweep down their line of guna 
towards the bridge. 

“1 accordingly formed up her Majesty’a Glat Regiment, the Ist 
Fusiliers, and the 2nd Punjab Infantry (with the exception of one 
hundred men of each corps, whom I had had told off on the march 
as o rear-guard and reserve), with four guns on the right and ten 
om the left flank, supported by the equadron of 9th Lancers and 
Guide Cavalry ; and, after the artillery had fired in = few rounds, 
I advanced, and charged with the infantry. 

Tho enemy was driven out with acarcely any numerical loss to 
us (thongh her Majeaty’s Glst had a most gallant and promising 
officer, Lieutenant Gabbett, mortally wounded); and I then charged 
front to the left, and so turned the position in which their guns 
were. Tho enemy made little resistance as we advanced, and werw 
soon in fall retreat across the bridge, wich our guns playing upon 
them : thirteen of their field-pieces having fallen into our hands. 

« At the same time that I attacked the serai, I directed Lieute- 
nant Lomsden, officiating commandant of Major Coke's corps, the 
1st Punjab Infantry, to advance and clear the town of Nujufgarh 
on our right. This service was well performed by Lieutenant 
Lumsden, who, after passing through the town, brought his right 
shoulders forward and followed in rear of the main line. 

“The enemy's guns were now all in our possession, and I eup- 
posed the conflict at an end, when it was reported to me that a few 
men had concealed themselves in the little village of Nuglee, which 
‘was at this time a few hundred yards in rear of our lme. I imme- 
diately sent orders to Lieutenant Lumsden, who was then nearly 
abresat of the villsge, to drive them ont; but, though few in 
number, they had remained so long thet dur troops were on all 
sides of them, and seeing no line of retreat open, they fought with 
extreme desperation. 

“ Lieutenant Lumsden was, I regret to say, killed, with eleven 
of his men, twenty-six more were wounded, and I was obliged to 
send back the Gist Regiment to reinforce the 1st Panjab Infantry ; 
this corps also suffered the loxs of another gallant officer, Licute- 
nant Kilkington, dangerously wounded, and five men killed, and 
several more were wounded before the village was in our possession. 

“The enemy's cavalry, apparently not less than a thousand 
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strong, more than once made s show of charging during the action, 
‘but were on each occasion driven back by tho fire of our artillery. 
Our own cavalry, I regretted much my inability to employ against 
them, but I had been obliged to leave the squadron 2nd Punjab 
Cavairy, under Lieutenant Nicholson, and » hundred and twenty of 


the guns and form a reserve. 

«J passed the night at the bridge with the ist Fusiliers and 2nd 
Punjab Infantry, and a detachment of Artillery and Lancers. I had 
the bridge mined and blown up by the ssppers, and all the waggons 
and tumbrils which I bed not the means of bringing away were 


ground (already anfficiently difficult) quite impracticable, I brought 
the column in the same evening. 
. ° . . . 

“ The troops are likewise entitled to great credit for the cheerfal- 
neas with which they bore the hardships they were exposed to; 
they marched st daybreak, and had to cross two difficult swamps 
before their arrival at Nanglove, and as it would not have been 
prudent to take the baggage ecross the ford at Baprowla, they were 
obliged, after fourteen hours’ marching and fighting, to bivouac on 
the field without food or covering of ay kind.” 





(Feom rae Cxarcanr’s Narazatrvs or Tan Siecr or Dexa.) 

“Tum day waa very wet, and the roads were well-nigh impass- 
able; the country for miles round was nothing more than a marsh. 
‘The enterprising spirit of Nicholson was, however, equal to cope 
with any amount of obstacles. Neither fatigue, nor rain, nor 
awamps, nor enemy, nor all these in combination, oould deter him 
in his onward progress. The force marched upon a village, nearly 
half way to Nojafgurh. Here a halt wae proclaimed, in order to 
collect information respecting the enemy’s probable location and in- 
tended movementa. 

4 Bhortly after some rebel cavalry were discovered shead. In- 
formation was obtained from the village to the effect that the enemy 
had crossed « bridge in the neighbourhood, and immediately the 
column resumed its march. Some ten or twelve miles more of road 
were traversed. It was a journey by water rather than by land: 
ponds had to be forded to the depth of scveral fect. At length » 
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march of eighteen miles or more had been fally accomplished, and 
the enemy’s camp was st last in night. 

“Nicholson's ardour could not resist the temptation of an iwme- 
diate sttack. Not but that he had consideration for his troops; he 
appreciated the hardships which they had already passed through, 
and knew from personel experience that they must be jaded; but 
to dream of rest, even for a singlo hour, was to give a cowardly 
enemy, in overwhelming numbers, estimated st six thousand mon, 
an opportmnity of flight. Moreover, it waa half-past five, and the 
sun would soon be down; every moment was therefore precious. 
The sooner a commencement of proceedings was made, the greater 
the prospect of doing what was to be done in » thoroughly complete 
manner, and not after the fashion of some, who love to accomplish 
only by balves. Besides, our advance column bad mot with a warma 
reception from the enemy, the rebels having opened upon them with 
fire of mnsketry and cannon; and the fire of thoir artillery and 
infantry was said to have been both brisk and severe, 

“ However grost may have been the disinclination on our right to 
‘Bight there was no longer help for it. The infantry fell into line at 
the word of command, the artillery wheeled into position on cither 
fiank, and, bounding forward with a dash, commenced tho conilict, 
A sorai was the first object of sttack; it was full of the enemy, who 
had guns placed there. 

“The Brigadier knew the yaluo of a few stirring words 
from the heart to the heart; there is power in that kind of elo- 
quence, whether the speaker can ordinarily arrest public attention 
in a set specch or not. I don’t think that at this moment Nicholson 
felt any ambition, that, in connexion with his memory, the fact 
should be recorded thst among his other excellences be excolled in 
oratory; but, doubtless, he did wish that if, in the designs of Pro- 
videnco, thia was to be his last command, and these likewise his last 
words, they might carry conviction to the minds of his andience of 
the imperative necessity for the cantion he wished to suggest, and, at 
the same time, inflame the hearts of his soldiery with ardour for 
victory, which no odds or valour on the part of the enomy, and 
nothing, in fact, short of death itself, should quench. ‘Remember, 
men,* said the commandant, ‘the experience which others have 
‘© Another version of this address, as tthe bale of the dey that In « ld 


preserved by one of the soldiers of the your fire till within twenty or 
1st, roms thus: “Now, Glet, I have is of that battery, and then, my 
ut a few words to aay. You all know we will make short work of it,’ 


what ir Colin Campbell said to you at —An Gffcer’s Narrative of the Slege of 
Chilianwallah ; and you must also bsve Delivi. 
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gained. eke for your example the 98rd, and other regiments in oS# 
the Orimea, who spurned to waste ammunition while at a distance - 
from the enemy. ‘Reserve your fire for a close range, and victory 
must be yours.’ 

“ Fer Majesty's Glet and the ist Europeans heard to obey. The 
next words were, ‘Line advance.’ ‘The infantry moved ss steadily 
and cheerfully as if on a parade. Soon the war-ory of the British 
soldier was heard—the manly cheer of Englishmen, which sccom- 
plished the rush towards the serai. In another moment the build- 
ing, with its gans, was ours, and its defenders partly in our 
power. Now the Sepoya tried the efficacy of flight; they made for 
the bridge, and there vainly endeavoured to maintain = stand. It 
was worse than useless. The precision of our artillery fire was the 
admiration of our own force, and the terror and destruction of the 
enemy. 

“Upon this a company of infantry was ordered, as a covering 
party, to hold the bridge until preparations had been completed for 
blowing it up; which was done both nobly and well, in spite of the 
galling cannonade directed egainst the bridge and its guardians 
from some guns which the rebela still possessed. Maximilian 
Geneate, as dauntiess in the discharge of duty, and as steady and 
cool under fire ss any one present, made ready for the explosion, 
‘The enamy, I presume, seeing what was coming, would, if they 
could, have retaken the bridge. They made the attempt, but were 
disappointed, and defested. The engineer arrangements were not 
completed till long after midnight; during all which time the 
troops were without refreshment. foon after this the train was 
fired, andthe bridgo was destroyed, hardly so much as vestige 


Such was the victory gained by the littlo army under the brave" 
Nicholson on the 25th day of August, 1857. It was as brilliant 
‘as complete.” : 





THE END. 
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